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ADVERTISEMENT. 


The  Author  of  this  Volume,  being  in  a 
great  measure  incapacitated  by  age  and 
infirmities  from  public  service,  willingly 
complies  with  the  solicitations  of  many  of 
bis  friends  and  former  hearers,  to  publish  a 
selection  of  Discourses,  Doctrinal  and  Prac- 
tical, which  he  cordially  dedicates  to  their 
servfi^;   which  he  is  confident  they  will 

•  •  '  i 

peruse  with  the  same  candour  with  which 
they  listened  to  them  firem  the  Pulpit; 
which  he  earnestly  desires  may  contributef 
in  some  degree,  to  their  confirmation  and 
improvement  in  knowledge,  in  virtue,  and 
io   pure,   uncorrupted  Christianity ;    and 
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V  ADVERTISEMENT. 

which,  to  this  end,  he  humbly  and  ear- 
nestly commends  to  the  blessing  of  God, 
at  whose  sovereign  tribunal  both  preacher 
and  hearers  must  shortly  appear. 

Euex  Street. 
June  33,  1636. 
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SERMON  I. 

THE  TENDENCY  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  DISPENSA- 
TION TO  ENLARGE  THE  COMPREHENSION  OF 
THE  MIND. 


2  Cor.  v.  7. 
For  f€e  walk  by  faiths  not  by  sight. 


Comprehension  of  mind  is  the  great  pre- 
rogative of  intellectual  existence.  It  is  that 
power  which  beings  endowed  with  reason 
possess,  of  combining  the  past  and  the  fu- 
ture with  the  present,  of  governing  their 
conduct,  and  modifying  their  feelings  by 
recollection  and  anticipation  :  and  that  to 
such  a  degree,  that  the  actual  sensation 
shall,  at  times,  constitute  but  a  small  pro- 
portion of  the  complex  feeling  and  state  of 
mind. 

In  the  progress  to  maturity  the  mind  gra- 
dually expands,  and  its  comprehension  ex- 
tends to  objects  that  are  still  more  and  more 
remote.    The  recollection  of  past  pleasure 
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and  pain,  and  the  apprehension  of  future 
enjoyment  or  suffering,  coalesce  with,  tem- 
per,  modify,  and  sometimes  even  overrule 
the  sensation  of  present  joys  and  sorrows. 
The  pangs  of  remorse,  and  the  dread  of 
pain  and  shame,  often  infuse  the  bitterness 
of  gall  into  the  cup  of  unlawful  pleasure. 
While,  on  the  other  hand,  an  approving 
conscience,  and  the  hope  of  immortality, 
not  unfrequently  over-rule  the  solicita- 
tions of  pleasure,  avarice,  ^r  ambition,  and 
render  the  practice  of  virtue  easy  and  der 
lightful. 

.  This  power  of  ideas  to  control  the  sen- 
sations is  obvious  in  many  cases  of  frequeot 
occurrence.  One  who  loses  a  limb  by  a 
sudden  and  unexpected  stroke,  suffers  no- 
thing in  comparison  with  him  who  fore- 
sees the  operation  weeks  and  months  be^ 
fore  it  takes  place.  The  man  who  is  con- 
demned to  perpetual  imprisonment,  with- 
out hope  of  release,  suffers  more,  beyond 
all  comparison,  than  he  who  is  comiojitted 
for  a  short  time,  and  who  enjoys  the  pros- 
pect of  a  speedy  deliverance ;  even  though 
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it  should  happen  that  both  are  sent  to  pri- 
son, and  both  released  at  the  same  instant. 
The  tumultuous  joy  of  unexpected  libera- 
tion ill  compensates  for  the  previous  agony 
of  despair.  Sudden  transports  of  delight 
often  pass  into  the  limits  of  pain,  and  ex- 
cite a  shock  more  severe  than  nature  can 
support.  At  any  rate,  the  concentration 
of  delight,  if  one  may  so  express  it,  which 
is  produced  by  the  sudden  and  unexpected 
possession  of  the  wished  for  object,  is  of 
fiur  inferior  value  to  that  gradually  increas- 
ing satisfaction,  which  arises  from  conti- 
nually augmenting  hope,  and  the  pleasing 
antidpation  which  accompanies  a  gradual 
but  sure  approximation  to  the  object  of 
desire. 

This  comprehension  of  mind  improves 
as  mental  vigour  increases;  and  in  pro- 
portion to  the  enlargement  of  the  stock  of 
ideas.  And  its  influence  is  wonderful.  It  not 
only  controls  and  modifies^  but  sometimes 
it  completely  absorbs  the  pleasures  and  the 
pcass  of  the  present  instant,  even  though 
they  should  be  considerable.     Men  are  of- 
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ten  miserable  when  every  outward  circum- 
stance  of  their  lot  is  apparently  prosperous 
and  gratifying.  And  they  are  sometimes 
happy  in  circumstances  of  great  apparent 
distress.  They  enjoy  a  considerable  pre- 
ponderance of  delight  amidst  poverty,  paio, 
and  reproach. 

If  there  he,  as  undoubtedly  there  may 
be,  and  probably  there  are,  in  the  immense 
universe,  beings  in  rank  and  order  greatly 
superior  to  mankind,  their  chief  excellence, 
so  far  as  we  are  competent  to  judge,  must 
consist  in  the  degree  in  which  they  possess 
this  wonderful  power.  Their  more .  ex- 
tended comprehension  of  mind  recollects 
more  of  the  past,  and  anticipates  more  of 
the  future,  than  our  imperfect  faculties 
enable  us  to  grasp ;  and,  therefore,  their 
complex  feelings,  whether  of  pleasure  or 
of  pain,  must  be  far  greater  than  ours. 
And  their  capacity  for  intense  and  perma- 
nent happiness  or  misery  must  be  in  simi- 
lar proportion. 

There  is  One  Being  in  the  Universe 
who  beholds  all  things,  past,  present,  and 
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to  come,  in  one  comprehensive  survey. 
Of  his  absolute  perfection  we  can  judge 
only  by  analogy  to  our  own  limited  car 
pacities  and  powers.  He  looks  at  once 
through  all  created  existence,  and  sees  the 
whole  course  of  events  taking  place  in  re- 
gular succession,  at  their  appointed  season, 
in  conformity  to  that  great  and  glorious 
plan,  which  was  arranged  by  infinite  wis- 
dom at  the  suggestion  of  infinite  benevo- 
lence :  and  which  being  carried  into  effect 
by  almighty  power,  cannot  in  any  part  of 
it  fail  of  success,  and  must  ultimately  ter- 
minate in  the  grand  result  which  it  was 
his  sovereign  will  to  accomplish,  the  virtue, 
order,  and  happiness  of  all  his  rational 
creation.  In  his  eye,  therefore,  evil  itself 
is  absorbed  in  the  immense  preponderance 
of  good  which  it  is  calculated  to  produce  : 
and  the  great  Creator,  when  he  surveys 
his  works,  pronounces  them  all  good ;  de- 
clares that  all  are  correspondent  to  his 
sublime  and  magnificent  idea ;  and  in  the 
sure  prospect,  the  clear  and  distinct  view 
of  that  infinite  mass  of  happiness  which 
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will  be  the  ultimate  result  of  his  infinitely 
wise  and  benevolent  operations,  he  is  at  all 
times  infinitely  happy. 

This  power  of  the  mind,  in  the  degree  in 
which  it  is  communicated  to  mankind,  is  of 
the  greatest  use  to  them ;  and  particularly, 
as  it  has  an  obvious  and  direct  tendency 
to  convert  a  mixed  into  a  simple  state,  a 
state  in  which  good  prevails  over  evil,  into 
a  state  of  pure,  unmixed  felicity.  For,  in 
proportion  to  the  comprehension  of  the 
mind,  will  be  the  degree  in  which  the  ideas 
and  feelings  will  coalesce ;  and  pain,  as  far 
as  it  extends,  abating,  or  rather,  if  ^e  may 
so  express  it;  melting  down  into  enjoyment, 
will  leave  an  excess  of  pure  and  unmingled 
gratification. 

Hence  it  happens,  that  in  proportion  as 
we  advance  in  life,  while  the  exercise  of 
the  intellectual  powers  is  continued,  enjoy- 
ment becomes  more  permanent,  and  con- 
tinually less  dependent  upon  the  occur- 
rences of  the  instant.  The  merchant,  who 
has  long  been  habituated  to  an  alternation 
of  losses  and  profits,  but  who,  upon  the 
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whole,  is  gaining  considerably,  thinks  light- 
ly of  any  occasional  loss  which  he  may 
sustain,  though  it  should  be  of  large  a- 
mount;  for  his  judgment  is  formed,  and 
his  feelings  regulated  by  what  he  is  likely 
to  gain  upon  the  balance.  Thus,  in  a  state 
of  mixed  enjoyment,  in  which  pains  are 
combined  with  pleasures,  the  experienced 
mind  does  not  upon  every  painful  occur- 
rence give  way  to  dejection  ;  but,  compa- 
ring its  losses  with  its  gains,  recollecting 
what  is  passed,  and  looking  forward  to 
better  things  which  are  still  future,  it  bears 
afflictions  with  fortitude  and  serenity,  and 
supports  with  firmness  a  weight  of  suffer- 
ing which,  if  impressed  alone,  would  over- 
whelm the  heart  in  despondency. 

Persons  who  are  advanced  in  life  bear 
infirmity  and  pain,  losses  and  bereave- 
ments, with  a  degree  of  firmness  and  tran* 
quillity  which  astonishes  the  young,  who 
being  conscious  of  the  impatience  which 
they  should  feel  in  sin^ilar  circumstances, 
are  apt  to  conclude  that  life  itself,  under 
such  privations  and  bereavements,  ceases 
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to  be  desirable.     But,  making  some  abate- 
ment for  the  obtuser  feelings  of  age,  it  is 
this  wonderful  power  which  affords  the 
true  solution  of  the  problem.     The  mind 
in  its  progress  through  life  withdraws  itself 
more  and  more  from  the  effect  of  present 
impressions.     It  converses  more  with  the 
ideal  world,  with  its  hopes  and  fears,  with 
its  reflections  and  anticipations.     Thus  by 
degrees  it  comes  to  depend  upon  the  pre- 
sent instant  for  a  very  small  proportion  of 
its  joys  and  sorrows.     And  unless  the  im- 
mediate sensation,  whether  of  pleasure  or 
pain,  be  unusually  intense  and  permanent, 
it  soon  blends  itself  in  the  mass  of  other 
ideas  and  internal  feelings,  and  makes  but 
little  alteration  in  the  general  state  and 
tenor  of  the  mind. 

The  natural  and  necessary  tendency  of 
the  discipline  of  life  is,  to  produce  this  spi- 
rituality of  mind.  A  person  of  common 
understanding  cannot  advance  far  in  life^ 
without  gaining  a  considerable  degree  of 
superiority  over  present  impressions,  and 
acquiring  a  habit  of  regulating  his  conduct 
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and  his  feelings  by  ideal  perceptions,  by 
recollections  and  anticipations,  by  consi- 
derations of  health,  reputation,  virtue,  con- 
sistency, and  the  like.  To  feel  and  act 
differently  would  be  to  remain  always  in  a 
state  of  childhood. 

Since  then  the  conduct  and  happiness 
of  men  depends  on  the  comprehension  of 
their  minds,  it  is  obvious  that  the  more  ex- 
tended this  comprehension  is,  and  the  more 
they  are  influenced  by  distant  and  ideal 
considerations,  the  less  will  their  happiness 
depend  upon  the  events  of  the  instant,  and 
the  more  calm  and  equal  will  be  the  tenor 
of  their  feelings.    If  any  one  foresees,  that 
by  resolute  self-denial,  and  persevering  in- 
dustry, he  shall  eventually  secure  the  main 
object  of  his  pursuit,  whether  opulence,  or. 
power,  or  fame,  .with  this  prize  fully  and 
distinctly  in  view,  he  will  put  forth  all  his 
intellectual  energies,  and  will  sustain  the 
greatest  hardships  and  privations,  not  only 
with  patience  but  with  cheerfulness.     And 
he  will,  upon  every  occasion,  exhibit  far 
greater  strength  of   mind,  and  capacity 
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for  vigorous  exertion,  and  wiH  possess  a 
much  larger  shar^  of  intellectual  enjoy- 
ment, than  the  indolent  and  thoughtless 
man  who  looks  not  beyond  the  present 
hour.  But  if  a  man  carries  his  views  be- 
yond the  grave,  and  looks  forward,  with 
faith  and  joyful  expectation,  to  a  future 
infinite  balance  of  happiness  in  his  favour, 
this  principle,  in  proportion  as  it  is  kept  in 
mind,  and  is  mixed  up  with  the  ordinary 
intercourse  and  events  of  life,  will  gra- 
dually acquire  an  overpowering  influence, 
which  will  habitually  prompt  him  to.  that 
course  of  life  which  leads  to  everlasting 
happiness :  which  will  by  degrees  render 
that  course,  however  rugged  and  difficult 
at  the  commencement,  smooth  and  plea- 
sant :  and  will  eventually  introduce  a  set- 
tled state  of  tranquillity  and  cheerfulness, 
which  none  of  the  vicissitudes  and  troubles 
of  the  present  transitory  scene  can  destroy 
or  discompose.  A  person  who  can  ha- 
bitually associate  his  present  condition  of 
being  with  a  future  state  of  everlasting 
felicity,  and  who  can  act  steadily  up  to 
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this  grand  and  magnificent  oontempla- 
tion,  cannot  fail  to  rise  to  a  dignity  and 
sublimity  of  character  far  beyond  any 
whose  views  are  limited  to  the  present 
transient  sublunary  state. 

But  these  glorious  views,  and  that  firm 
expectation,  which  are  necessary  to  the  at- 
tainment of  this  happy  eficQt,  cannot  be  slc^ 
quired  without  the  aid  of  divine  revelation; 
For  such  considerations  can  have  no  prac- 
tical efiect  Upon  the  mind;  unless  the  ob- 
ject be  regard^  as  real  and  -  attainably 
and  the  efiect  produced  will  always  be  in 
direct  proportion  to  the  degree  of  practical 
faith  in  a  future  life.  Such  a  faith  the  ap- 
pearances of  nature  alone  will  not  be 
sufiicient  to  generate,  it  can  dnly  be  justly 
founded  upon  the  gospel  of  Jesus,  which 
brings  life  and  immortality  to  light.  ^^\X\xnSLY 
therefore  be  laid  down  as  a  fundamental 
truth,  thai  the  great  d^ign6fdivihe  reve- 
lation was  to  enlarge  the  compt^ension  of 
the  mind,  to  communicate  that  assurance 
of  a  future  life,  and  to  open  those  interest- 
ing views  of  a  state  beyotid  the'  ^rave, 
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which  shall  induce  men  to  regulate  their 
affections  and  conduct  wholly  hy  a  regard 
to  these  important  objects,  and  thus  to  form 
them  to  a  dignity  and  elevation  of  cha- 
racter, which  can  he  attained  hy  no  other 
instruction  or  discipline.  In  a  word,  the 
great  object  of  the  gospel  dispensation  is 
to  teach  mankipd  to  waUc  ^  faith,  and  not  hy 
sight. 

Id  this  respect  there  is  a  remarkable  ana- 
logy between  the  dispensations  of  Provi- 
dence and  the  discoveries  of  divine  revela- 
tion, which  analogy  constitutes  a  presump- 
tive proof  that  they  originate  with  the  same 
Author.  Revelation  is  a  continuation  of 
the  discipline  which  is  begun  and  carried 
on  by  the  circumstances  in  which  men  are 
placed  in  life.  It  takes  up  the  process 
where  nature  left  it,  and  carries  on  to  per- 
fection the  work  which  the  occurrences  of 
human  life,  and  the  laws  of  human  nature, 
had  originally  begun. 

Men  cannot,  even  if  they  would,  remain 
alwajrs  in  a  state  of  infancy.  It  is  not  in 
any  man's,  power*  if  it  should  even  be  the 
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.object  of  his  choice,  to  act  under  the  im- 
pulse of  present  sensations  only.  Ideas, 
feelings,  and  volitions,  will  coalesce,  whe- 
ther they  are  observed  or  not,  and  hope  and 
fear,  desire  and  aversion,  anticipations  and 
reflections,  will  be  generated  in  the  most 
thoughtless  and  improvident  mind,  and 
will  have  great  sway  in  the  concerns  of 
life.  So  that  the  roost  brutal  voluptuary 
will  in  many,  perhaps  in  most  cases,  act 
more  from  ideal  considerations  than  from 
sensible  impressions. 

Wise  men,  living  under  the  light  of  na- 
ture, uninformed  of  a  future  life,  will  ne- 
vertheless regulate  their  conduct  by  rational 
consid^ations,  by  a  regard  to  health,  to 
external  accomplishments,  to  mental  im- 
provement, to  reputation,  and  to  usefulness. 
They  may  possibly,  in  some  cases,  be  in- 
fluenced to  a  certain  degree,  by  the  faint 
but  pleasing  hope  of  a  life  to  come.  But 
this  expectation  must  necessarily  be  so  faint 
and  feeble,  that  it  can  never  avail  as  a  sti- 
mulus to  heroic  exertion,  or  as  an  induce- 
ment to  virtuous  self-denial,  and  a  submis- 
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sion  to  great  sacrifices  for  the  public  good. 
Here  it  is  that  revelation  must  take  up  the 
process;  here  it  is  that,  by  opening  the  most 
glorious  prospects,  and  giving  birth  to  the 
most  animating  hope,  it  rouses  the  mind  to 
the  noblest  exertion,  disposes  it  to  make  the 
greatest  sacrifices  to  a  sense  of  duty,  and 
the  purposes  of  benevolence ;  and  advances 
mankind  to  the  highest  summit  of  dignity 
and  worth.  Thus  we  see,  that  in  the  law  of 
nature,  and  the  discoveries  of  revelation,  all 
concur  to  one  and  the  same  important  end — 
the  formation  of  the  human  character  to 
dignity  and  virtue.  They  are  two  parts  of 
the  same  magnificent  plan  ;  and  this  unity 
of  design  is  the  golden  thread  which,  run- 
ning through  the  whole  piece,  demonstrates 
all  to  be  the  work  of  one  and  the  same  di- 
vine Artist.  He  that  is  the  God  of  nature 
is  the  God  of  revelation :  for  the  obvious 
intention  of  both  is  the  improvement  of  the 
individual,  the  amelioration  of  the  species, 
and  the  ultimate  perfection  and  happiness 
of  the  whole. 
As  fiur  back  as  the  history  of  revelation 
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goes,  the  design  of  it  app^irs  to  hare  beeiti 
to  extend  the'  views  and  to  enlarge  the  com* 
prehension  of  the  mind ;  to  interest  the 
hopes  and  fears,  by  considerations  different 
from  what  would  occur  to  unassisted  reason ; 
to  open  the  views  to  distant  objects,  of  &r 
gnsLtet  consequence  than  present  pleasure 
or  pain ;  and  tlius  to  spiritualize  the  mind 
and  to  raise  the  character  to  higher  degrees 
of  dignity  and  elevation  than  could  have 
been  attained  without  it 

Hie  object  of  divine  revelation  was  not 
at  first  restricted  to  the  manifestation  of  a 
future  life.  In  the  infant  state  of  the  world, 
Grcki  was  pleased  to  condescend  to  the  in^ 
fimtiQe  capacities,  and  limitcfd  views  of  the 
uninformed  inhabitants  of  the  earth ;  yet 
still  the  design  was,  to  direct  the  attention 
to  some  intieresting  object  that  was  yet  fii- 
tore;  and  by  this  means  to  train  the  mind 
to  a  degree  of  vigour  and  improvement  of 
which  it  would  otherwise  have  been  inca*^ 
pable. 

The  account  we  have  of  the  state  of  naan 
in!  Paradise  is  so  mixed  with  allegory  and 
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fable,  that  it  is  difficult  to  separate  what  is 
true  from  what  is  fictitious.  But  if  we  take 
the  narrative  as  it  stands  in  the  book  of  Ge- 
nesis, the  divine  prohibition,  which  was 
intended  to  guard  the  primitive  ancestors 
of  the  human  race  from  the  noxious  quali- 
ties of  a  particular  vegetable,  and  which 
was  probably  one  out  of  a  number  of  simi- 
lar restraints,  was  much  better  adapted  to 
the  state  and  condition  of  man  in  Paradise, 
than  any  that  are  usually  called  moral  pre- 
cepts, or  the  commands  of  the  decfdt^ue, 
would  have  been.  The  design  was  to 
teach  them  to  look  forward  to  the  conse- 
quences of  their  actions,  and  not  to  suffer 
themselves  to  be  guided,  like  brutes,  by  the 
impulse  of  appetite  only. 

When  God  in  his  inBnite  wisdom  select- 
ed the  femily  of  the  patriarch  Abraham  to 
be  the  depositaries  of  religious  truth,  amidst 
the  universal  prevalence  of  idolatry,  the 
promise  which  he  made  to  the  ancestor  of 
this  distinguished  family  was,  that  his  pos- 
terity should  be  numerous;  that  they  should 
inherit  the  land  of  Canaan ;  and  that  in  his 
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seed  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  should  be 
blessed.     Animated  by  this  promise  Abra- 
ham left  his  native  country,  and  his  father's 
house,  at  the  command  of  God,  and  was 
content  to  dwell  as  a  sojourner  in  the  land 
which  was  entailed  upon  his  posterity.     A 
firm  expectation  of  the  promised  blessing 
induced  him  to  surrender  all  his  secular  ad- 
vantages and  prospects :  and  thus  he  be- 
came the  father  of  the  faithful ;  or  in  other 
words:  the  pattern  of  believers.    The  pious 
patriarch  exhibited  an  excellent  example 
for  the  imitation  of  those  who  like  him  are 
io  possession  of  a  divine  promise ;  like  him 
to  obey  the  precept,  that  so  they  may  in- 
sure the  blessing. 

When  the  Israelites  were  settled  in  the 
land  of  Canaan,  they  were  not  only  led  to 
expect  the  protection  of  divine  Providence, 
while  they  continued  obedient  to  the  law 
of  Moses,  but  their  attention  was  gradually 
directed  more  and  more  to  a  great  deliverer, 
who  .was  to  be  raised  up  at  a  remote  but 
limited  period,  and  who  was  to  be  a  distin- 
guished blessing  to  the  human  race.     The 
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prospect  which  was  thus  opened  to  th^ 
Yieir  by  the  prophets  of  God.  made  a  tHroHg 
impression  upon  their  imagination^  afad  mb-> 
tributed  greatly,  especially  aftet*  fbe  captN 
Vity  in  Babylon,  to  preserve  thtm  d^ta  tilt! 
idolatries  of  the  surroundiilg  nations^  to 
keep  alive  in  their  minds  a  jilst  sense  of 
the  power,  the  goodness,  and  the  futhfiil- 
ness  of  God,  and  to  impress  upon  thtiir 
hearts  worthy  afiections  and  disposition 
towards  him.  The  Psalms  of  David,  and 
of  other  pious  writers  under  the  Mosaic 
dispensation,  shew  the  excelUat  tendency 
of  the  Jewish  revelation  to  excite  a  spirit 
of  sublime  devotion :  and»  when  compfu«d  ' 
with  the  most  beautiful  and  elevated  com- 
positions of  Heathen  writers^  they  Ailly  de- 
monstrate a  superiority  of  theological  and 
moral  wisdom  on  the  part  of  the  Jews,  which 
cannot  be  accounted  for  but  upon  the 'sup- 
position, and  by  the  admission  of  superna- 
tural instruction. 

In  the  fulness  of  time  the  Chrislaaa  diSi> 
pensation  Was  made  known  to  the  world, 
the  de»gn  of  whid]  is  to  cany  tlve  compHfi- 
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bfiaskm  of  tho  hum^n  miini  to  its  grealj^at 
possible  extent;,  by  opeoing  before  it  the 
most  unbounded  pifospects.  ThQ  CJewUtmn 
revelation  brings  life  and  imntortality  to 
Ijight:  and  the  evidences  by  which  th^  hea- 
venly doctrine  is  supporteds  are  sutoh  ^  to 
warrant  an  unhesitating  practieal  a$aent. 
If  they  do  not  in  every  instance  completely 
remove  every  do^bt,  even  froni  the  eandid 
and  serious  iftind,  yet  upon  the  }qwesit  e$ti-f 
mate  it  mu^t  be  a^Jcnowledged,  that  the 
arguQtients  for  tbo  trnth  of  revelation  we 

of  such  weight  aqd  m.agnitud^  ^d  carry 
with  them  so  great  a  degree  of  probability, 

8^  tq  render  it  the  part  of  the  most  qpn- 

wnipiate  wisdom  to  act  in  aU  cireumstanees 
upon  the  presumption,  that  ehrUtianity  is 

true,  and  its  expectations  vrell -founded! 

and  the  e?»treme  of  foUy  to  liv§  as  if  the 
religion  of  Jesus  were  a  fraud  uf^^n  the  un^- 
(lerstanding,  aod  existence  wer^  to  ternii^ 
oate  with  the  present  life. 

The  simplicity  and  spirituality  of  the 
cbristiao  dispensation,  ite  entire  freedoM 
from  ritual  iucupibrance,  the  sublimity  and. 

c  2 
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tmport£mce  of  its  doctrine,  the  correctQess, 
purity,  and  perfection  of  its  morality,  and 
the  infinitude  of  its  object,  all  concur  to 
prove,  that  this  is  the  last  of  the  moral 
dispensations  of  God  to  mankind ;  that  it 
is  wisely  adapted  to  the  improving  state 
of  the  world;  that  it  is  calculated  to  ac- 
celerate that  improvement;  that  there  is 
great  reason  to  believe,  that,  as  the  world 
becomes  more  enlightened,  and  more  wise, 
the  christian  religion,  in  its  original  purity, 
and  truth,  and  beauty,  will  be  more  gene- 
rally received,  so  that,  in  the  end,  the  pro- 
phecies which  announce  its  ultimate  pros- 
perity and  success  shall  be  literally  accom- 
plished ;  and  "  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord 
shall  cover  the  earth  as  the  waters  cover  the 
sea." 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Christian  doctrine, 
in  proportion  as  it  prevails,  produces  the 
most  beneficial  effects  on  the  hearts  and 
lives  of  those  who  sincerely  embrace  it,  and 
who  live  habitually  under  its  auspicious  in- 
fluence. What  indeed  must  be  the  views, 
the  feelings,  the  temper,  and  conduct  of 
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the  man  who  habitually  regards  himself  as 
born  to  an  infinite  expectation ;  who  views 
the  present  life  in  no  other  light  than  as  a 
state  of  discipline  and  preparation  for  an 
everlasting  inheritance;  and  who  regards 
no  event  as  of  any  moment,  but  in  propor- 
tion to  its  relation  to,  and  its  influence  upon, 
his  future  everlasting  existence  ! 

1.  In  the  first  place,  the  man  whose  mind 
is  continually  occupied  with  this  glorious 
expectation  must  be  always  cheerful  and 
happy. 

He  continually  rejoices  in  his  existence  : 
and  that,  not  merely,  or  chiefly,  because 
he  has  enjoyed,  and  is  now  in  possession  of 
many  blessings,  but  on  account  of  that  glo- 
rious reversion  which  is  the  object  of  his 
ardent  expectation  and  hope  ;  the  thought 
of  which  is  continually  present  to  his  mind, 
and  the  delightful  anticipation  of  which 
fills  him  with  joy  unspeakable  and  full  of 
glory. 

2.  This  blessed  hope  inspires  the  heart 
with  love  to  God,  and  devoted ness  to  his 
service. 
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It  is  impossible  thaft  ftny  one  sbo«dd  «n- 
teirtain  this  glorious  ^expectation,  and 
joice  in  it  as  the  solace  and  comfort  of 
Mfe,  ifirithoot  reflecting  to  whom  he  'stands 
indebted  for  -his  existence ;  and  to  whose 
rich,  unmerited,  and  boundless  goodness, 
these  glorioos  hopes  and  expectations  are 
owing :   and  this  consideration  naturally 
(inspires  gratitude  and  love  to  his  supreme 
Benefector,  Parent,  and  Friend :  and  ex- 
iles earnest  solicitude  to  render  to^God  the 
glory  due  unto  his  name,  and  to  express 
the  etrdent  affection  which  <glowB  in  his 
breast,  in  a  manner  which  may  be  most  ac- 
ceptable to  the  great 'object  of  it:  and  par- 
ticularly by  yielding  a  willing  obedience 
to  all  his  (commands,  and  delighting  in  his 
•service. 

S.  These  exalted  views  and  anticipations 
are  a  copious  source  of  benevolence,  the 
'most  active  and  disinterested. 

The  man  who  is  happy  himself  is  desirous 
to  see  all  around  him  happy.  True  and  sub- 
stantial happiness/thehappiness  which  arises 
from  the  comprehensive  views  and  theglori- 


OMs  hff^  of  the  gp9&piej,  ig  ui  Jth/e  highesjt  j^j?- 
gnec  x^ofiunuQicjative^  ^4  pwts  jtQ  imparl: 
liP  »U  around  »  fwwtiop  pf  itl^e.s^tme  feliicity. 
This  divine  principle  prompts  those  \fk 
IfkfifXk  )ii  dwelU  to  rejoice  with  t);iose  t^at 
rejoice,  fio  woep  with  .those  tJbiat  weep,  ,l;o 
fQW®P  great  advjantagie/s,  apd  tp  Wil?trait  t© 
gK^9^  pay£^Qa$  a,nd  ^acri<fices  for  the  gqoid 
qf jQ(hers.  iWd  that  i^omet^imes  jto  a  degr^ee 
Wibich  19  iw^touvsJMtvg,  and  unapcounl^a^le  ^^o 
^Qfie  who^e  views  ^nd  jexpectatipijis  beiing 
(Hrcwn^^b^  within  the  ,Q^row  liinit^  of 
1^9  jftftd  p^§e,  ftr^  incapable  of  CQi»pre- 

bflndwg  hoF.oaay.  ho.v  delightful  ^t  is  j£qr 

^pse  whoATe;a(wtQa,ted  by  the  liberal  s,pi- 
iit  land  enj^ged  yi€iV.s  ;0f  /the  gospel,  to 
practice  yfh^  ^be  multitude  regard  as  the 
greatjest  j^qjf-^doniftl,  f6r  >be  gppd  of  othei:s, 
a^d  jtp  subs^Qxe  the  interests  of  t;ruth  and 
jdrtue.  To  g^t  ^gpod  and  to.do  good,  i^  .as 
itfWiCre,  .the  A^rnqsphere  which  ^uqh  a.spi- 
9^  br^tbep  ;  it  is  the  iftUinQnt  upon  which 
it  Xijfj^s. 

A^.  IThia  glorious  expecit^tion,  and  thi^se 
godpr^bensive  Kiews  of  the  divine  govern- 
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ment  which  the  gospel  opens,  reconcile  the 
mind  to  all  that  happens,  and  bow  the  will 
of  man  in  dutiful  subjection  to  the  will  of 
God. 

The  hope  of  immortality  sometimes 
takes  such  strong  possession  of  the  soul 
as  to  absorb  the  sense  of  present  suffer- 
ing ;  but  this  is  a  state  of  mind  not  com- 
mon, nor,  in  general,  desirable  or  expedi- 
ent ;  affliction  in  its  various  forms  is  neces- 
sary to  purify  the  heart,  to  try,  refine,  and 
perfect  the  human  character:  and,  in  or- 
der to  accomplish  its  purpose,  it  must  be 
felt,  and  will  sometimes  inflict  a  deep  and 
painful  wound  even  upon  those  who  are 
in  the  best  state  of  preparation  for  it.  But 
he  that  upon  just  ground  rejoices  in  hope 
of  the  glory  of  God,  whatever  calamities  or 
bereavements  he  may  endure,  can  never, 
while  he  retains  possession  of  his  faculties, 
sink  under  the  pressure  of  external  trouble. 
The  present  momentary  affliction  will  in 
his  estimation  be  not  worthy  to  be  com- 
pared with  the  glory  which  is  hereafter  to 
be  revealed,  and  for  the  fruition  of  which 
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it  is  preparing  those  who  are  at  present 
exercised  with  the  salutary  discipline.  And 
under  these  impressions  the  virtuous  suf- 
ferer will  bow  his  head  in  humble,  dutiful 
resignation  to  the  divine  government :  he 
will  drink  of  the  cup  of  sorrow  in  mild  sub- 
jection to  the  paternal  hand  by  which  it  is 
prepared  and  offered ;  and  will  bless  the 
Dame  of  the  Lord  when  he  takes  away,  as 
well  as  when  he  gives. 

5th.  These  glorious  expectations  will  re- 
strain exorbitant  desire  of  inferior,  and  es- 
pecially of  criminal  gratifications. 

For  these,  when  placed  in  competition 
with  that  glorious  and  everlasting  inheri- 
tance which  the  gospel  promises,  will  ap- 
pear of  little  account ;  and  if  the  mind  is 
occupied  with  proper  objects,  right  affec- 
tions, and  comprehensive  views,  it  will 
neither  incline,  nor  would  it  be  at  leisure  to 
cherish  those  affections,  or  to  seek  after 
those  objects,  which  are  inconsistent  with 
its  main  pursuits. 

6th.  The  habitual  prevalence  of  these  ex- 
pectations will  produce  steadiness  and  dig- 
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nity  of  character,  and  will  give  cooE^sten- 
ey  Mid  stability  to  virtue. 

The  little  mind,  vbose  views  are  lioaited 
to  the  preseiut  etate,  is  contiBually  fluctu- 
ating between  hope  and  fear,  joy  and  sor- 
row :  elated  beyond  measure  in  prosperity, 
depressed  beyond  reason  in  adversity.  But 
the  man  of  a  t^uly  great  and  conaprehenstve 
Bund,  whose  hopes  and  views  .extend  to  an 
immortal  existence,  acts,  uniformly,  upon 
oae^nciple,  and  regulates  ihis  conduct  by 
afegavd  .to  loae  gneatand  intexe^ng  object : 
this  object  he  patsuee  with  invariable  and 
unreaeiitting  assiduity,  lundismayed  by<diffi- 
eulties,  unmo\iedby  vicissitudes.  Hiscourse 
is  in  a  region  <above  ithe  stwms  'and  tern- 
pestsiof  tbis  sublunary <8cene;  and  advaii- 
cmg  inthis  progDess'like  <die  aooriiing  «uo, 
ke  almuth  ■more  md  more  luUil  the  peifeta 
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Ood  is  Love. 
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on  the  contrary,  if  our  views  of  the  divine 
character  and  government  are  false  and  er- 
roneous, they  will  lead  to  very  pernicious 
consequences,  both  in  doctrine  and  practice. 
While  we  set  up  a  phantom  of  our  own 
imagination  in  the  place  of  the  one  true 
and  living  God,  we  are  to  a  certain  extent 
chargeable  with  idolatry,  and  we  hereby 
lay  a  foundation  for  the  vanities  of  super- 
stition, and  for  great  darkness  and  distress 
I  of  mind.  To  rectify,  or  to  prevent  these 
errors  is  one  important  object  of  the  Jew- 
ish and  Christian  revelation,  and  especial- 
ly of  the  latter.  Our  Lord  and  his  apos- 
tles had  been  instructed  from   above  to 

form  the,  most  j  ust,  encouraging,  and  sub- 
lime conceptions  of  God  and  his  govern- 
ment; and  it  is  from  them  that  we  learn 
the  delightful  truth  that  God  is  Love. 
This  glorious  truth  is  the  theme  of  our 
,  present  meditations.     1 1  i  m  plies — 

1.  That  Love  is  an  attribute  of  God. 

Love  is  complacency  combined  with  be- 
nevolence. And  if  God  is  Love,  he  regards 
.all  ^is  works  with  complacency. .  It  is  said, 
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Gen.  i;  31,  that  God  saw  every  thing  that 
he  had  made,  and  behold  it  was  very  good; 
He  regarded  the  works  of  his  hand  with 
complacency  and  delight,  as  perfectly  cor- 
responding with  his  grand  and  magnificent 
idea ;  and  he  still  beholds  his  creatures 
with  the  same  complacency;  for  all  his 
glorious  works  are  the  result  of  his  wise 
and  benevolent  counsels :  and  whatever 
God  does,  or  appoints,  is  and  must  be 
right.  Nor  is  the  evil,  whether  natural  or 
moral,  which  exists  under  the  divine  go- 
vernment, properly  speaking,  an  exception 
to  this  general  principle :  because,  thougb 
evil,  in  the  abstract,  never  can  be  the  object 
of  divine  approbation  and  complacency, 
yet  it  is  all  under  the  direction  and  control 
of  his  wisdom  and  his  power ;  not  a  particle 
of  evil  exists  without  his  permission  ;  nor 
can  it  prevail  beyond  its  appointed  limits. 
And  the  proportion  of  evil  to  good  in  the 
works  of  God,  is  but  as  a  drop  of  water  to 
the  ocean,  or  as  a  grain  of  sand  to  the  ter- 
raqueous globe.  And  to  the  all-compre- 
hending mind  of  the  omnipotent  Creator, 
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aU  e\Fil  is  absorbed  and  tost  in  the  im- 
mense [Nrepoi>derance  of  good  to  which 
ii  fends,  and  of whicb,  under  the  divine  di- 
rection and  control,  it  will  be  eventually* 
fnroductive. 

And  God  regards  his  creatures  with  an 
eye  of  benevolence  as  well  as  complacency. 
He  gave  them  their  existence,  with  all 
their  power  of  action  and  enjoyment:  he 
feels  the  affection  of  a  parent  towards  them. 
Of  a  parent,  did  I  say  ?  O !  far  more  re- 
fined, far  more  intense  than  that  of  the 
kindest  earthly  parent  to  his  best  beloved 
child.  He  wills  their  happiness,  and  they 
shall  be  happy.  What  God  wills,  must 
be  done.  Omnipotent  benevolence  must 
eventually  triumph  overall  opposition,  and 
will  fully  accomplish  its  magnificent  pur- 
pose. 

The  benevolence  of  God  is  proclaimed 
both  in  the  Old  Testament  and  in  the  New. 
The  Lord  is  good  to  all,  and  his  tender  mer- 
cies are  over  all  his  works.  This  is  the 
kingua^  of  the  old  dispensation.  God  is 
Love,  id  the  harmonious  response  of  the 
New. 
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i'.  Love  esidts  in  6dd  iti  ita  greatest  p«<- 

fection. 

Ood  is  the  great  original^  seli^existeint, 
illitditable  Being.  Whatever  attribute  he 
pofisesses,  he  possesses  necessslrily  and  iade«* 
pendently ;  and  therefore  infinitely  and  im^ 
mufeabJy.  But  that  benevolende,  kindness^ 
lote,  is  an  attribute  of  God^  is  plain  firom  all 
\m  works,  from  alihifi  dispensations^  from 
the  universal  thirst  after  happiness^  from  the 
means  of  gratifying  this  intense  desire,  from 
the  happiness  actually  possessed,  and  from 
ihe  aniverral,  iitesistibletendenciesof  things 
to  a  better  and  happier  state.  What  but 
love  could  have  pkt)mpted  the  Creator  to 
make  this  beautiful  and  happy  world  ?  Love 
therefore  is  the  attribute  of  God ;  original, 
essential  Love ;  unbounded,  unchangeable 
goodness ;  benevolence  iil  its  greatest  ex- 
cellenci^,  in  the  highest  possible  degree. 
And,  could  we  fully  comprehend  the  divine 
nature,  we  Should  no  doubt  see  that  it  is  im*- 
possible,  that  it  would  involve  a  contradict 
tien  in  the  natilre  of  things,  that  the  First 
and  most  excidlent  of  beikigs  ehould  be 
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otherwise  than  infinitely  and  unchangeably- 
good. 

But  when  we  attempt  to  fathom  the  di- 
vine excellences,  and  to  form  an  idea  of  the 
attributes  of  Grod  as  they  exist  in  the  all- 
perfect  mind,  the  imagination  is  over- 
whelmed with  the  immensity  of  the  sub- 
ject ;  and  reason  is  confounded  and  ab- 
sorbed in  the  profundity  of  its  speculations. 
But  seeing,  as  we  do,  the  goodness  that  is 
manifested  in  the  works  of  God,  knowing 
that  this  attribute  exists  in  him  in  the  most 
excellent  manner  and  in  the  most  perfect 
purity,  unable  to  conceive  any  motive 
which  should  prompt  a  Being,  whose  good- 
ness is  so  great,  whose  knowledge  is  so  uni- 
versal, and  whose  power  so  irresistible,  to 
accompUsh  his  purposes  by  the  ministry  of 
evil,  if  they  could  be  effected  equally  well 
without  it,  or  to  bring  to  pass  the  less  sum 
of  happiness,  when  the  greater  was  equally 
in  his  view  and  in  his  power,  we  may  safely, 
and  justly,  and  triumphantly  conclude,  that 
a  Being  originally  so  good  must  be^abso- 
lutely  good;  that  a  benevolence  so  perfect 
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must  be  absolutely  without  limit ;  it  must 
be  benevolence  in  the  abstract,  benevo- 
lence in  its  very  essence ;  in  other  words, 
God  is  Love. 

3.  All  the  counsels  and  purposes  of  God 
are  prompted  by  Love. 

The  counsels  of  God  are  his  comprehen- 
sion of  all  things  both  actual  and  possible, 
that  comprehensive  survey  of  all  possible 
systems,  with  all  their  possible  circumstan- 
ces, and  results,  antecedent,  at  least  in  the 
order  of  our  conceptions,  if  not  in  the  or- 
der of  time,  to  the  creation  of  the  first  star, 
to  the  formation  of  the  first  world,  and  to  the 
selection' of  that  system  which  he  has  fixed 
upon  as  most  worthy  of  himself,  as  afford- 
ing the  most  glorious  display  of  his  perfec- 
tions, and  without  which  foresight  he  could 
not  have  ascertained  the  plan  which  would 
most  effectually  exhibit  his  greatness  and 
his  goodness.  The  purposes  and  decrees  of 
God  are  the  result  of  his  counsels ;  they  are 
the  determinations  of  his  will,  founded  upon 
a  clear,  comprehensive  knowledge  of  all 
possible  contingencies.    And  these  counsels 
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are  ruled,  aqd  th^se  purposes  qre  prompt- 
ed, entirely  and  solely,  by  boundless,  un- 
changeable ben.ignity.  The  design  of  the 
Almighty  is  to  make  his  creatures  happy: 
no  other  motive  worthy  of  the  divine  cha- 
racter can  be  alleged  for  calling  Uieip  into 
existence.  To  believe,  as  som^  profess  to 
do,  that  the  gre^it  Creator  has  brought  mil- 
lions of  beings  into  existence  for  no  other 
p^^pose  than  to  glorify  hi$  justice  in  their 
eternal  misery,,  i^  a  most  upworthy,  a  most 
injurious,  conception  of  God :  it  is  to  be- 
lieve the  righteous  and  merciful  Ruler  of  the 
universe  to  be  the  most  wanton,  the  most 
capricious,  the  most  cruel  and  unfeeling 
tyrant. 

Some  say  that  the  love  of  rectitude  was 
the  great  spring  of  action  in  the  divine 
mind:  and  so  it  was;  if  by  rectitude  we 
mean,  as  we  always  should,  the  best  means 
of  promoting  happiness  ;  so  that  the  love 
of  rectitude  is  perfectly  synonymous  with 
perfect  benevolence,  acting  under  the  di- 
rection of  perfect  wisdom;  and  Li>v^ 
boundless,  unchangeable  Love,  maintains 
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itt  character  as  the  paramount  attribute  of 
])eity  :  the  primary  spring  of  action  in  the 
great  Supreme  which  governs  all  his  coun- 
kIs^  and  gives  birth  to  all  his  designs. 

4.  The  worh  of  God,  and  all  the  dis- 
peosatioDs  of  his  government  towards  his 
creatures,  are  the  fruits  and  effects  of 
Love^ 

Creation^  is  tiie  ctNnmencement  and  the 
chief  of  the  works  of  God ;  and  it  origi- 
nates in  \m  beaevoleDt  purpose.  Behold 
the  fiadr  and  beautiful  world  which  we  in* 
habit  CoBtemplaie  the  various  sd^bstances 
of  which  the  earth  consists ;  the  atmosphere 
wUch  smrronnda  it,,  the  waters  which  en- 
compa»  it,  the  fire  which  glows  m  various 
forma  within  it,  and  upon  it;  the  multitude 
and  beantifttl  vanietiy  of  vegetables  with 
which:  U/  is  f^faed  and  adorned.  Turn 
your  attentkmto  the  living  beings  by  which 
it  18  inhabited.  All  nature  swarms  with  life« 
Millions  and  millions^  of  animals,  from^  the 
bali^feasoning  elephant,  from  the  huge  le- 
viathan, to  the  worm,  the  insect,  the  ani- 
malcule^ diseemibk)  only  by  the  assistance 
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of  the  best  iostruments;  beasts,  and  birds; 
and  fishes,  and  insects,  and  reptiles,  in  all 
their  various  animated  forms,  inhabit  their 
respective  elements,  and  triumph  in  their 
existence.  Superior  to  these,  and  lords  of 
this  lower  creation,  is  man;  who,  in  his  vari- 
ous tribes,  is  scattered  over  the  vast  regions 
of  the  habitable  globe,  erect  in  fonn,  endued 
with  an  intelligent  principle,  with  god-like 
capacities  and  powers,  adapted  by  con- 
stitution to  the  climate  in  which  he  re- 
sides, and  attached  by  habit  to  the  circum- 
stances in  which  he  is  fixed.  Inanimate 
nature  yields  to  his  plastic  hand.  The  ve- 
getable creation  grows  and  blooms,  and' 
ripens  for  his  convenience  and  use ;  and  in- 
ferioranimals  bow  to  his  yoke  and  acknow- 
ledge his  authority.  Behold  the  starry  orbs, 
glittering  like  spangles,  innumerable  in  the 
vast  expanse  of  heaven.  Conceive  each 
star  a  sun :  and  each  sun  as  the  center,  the 
fountain  of  light  and  heat  to  many  habita- 
ble worlds,  as  large,  or,  it  may  be,  larger 
than  the  planet  in  which  we  dwell,  equally 
crowded  with  inhabitants,  and -equally  prcK 
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yided  with  means  for*  their  sustenance  and 
comfortable  accommodation.  Extend  your 
views  still. further.  Conceive  of  suns  and 
worlds  far  beyond  what  the  most  penetrat* 
ing  eye,  assisted  by  the  most  powerful 
instruments,  have  ever  yet  been  able  to 
discover,  or  ever  will.  Give  your  imagina- 
tion its  utmost  scope.  Conceive  of  thou- 
sands of  worlds,  and  clusters  of  suns  and 
systems  beyond  these :  of  millions  and  mil- 
lions remoter  still  than  those.  Pursue  the 
thought  till  imagination  faints  under  the 
immense  idea ;  you  will  still  fall  infinitely 
short  of  the  vast  and  boundless  universe  of 
bdng.  Two  questions  naturally  occur  to  the 
mind  upon  this  magnificent  survey.  Who 
was  the  author  of  this  stupendous  fabric  .»^ 
•And  for  what  purpose  was  it  raised,  and 
crowded  with  myriads  of  inhabitants?  Rea- 
son suggests  a  reply  to  the  former,  and  the 
text  contains  the  answer  to  the  second  of 
these  interesting  inquiries*  God  is  the  sole 
Architect  of  this  stately  frame.  And  God 
18  Love.  Infinite,,  immutable  Love:  the 
boundless  desire  to  communicate  happiness 
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to  a  boundless  multitude  of  beiogs,  is  the 
only  conceivable  motive  which  could  in- 
duce an  all-perfect  and  happy  Being,  to  the 
production  of  this  magnificent  effect. 

The  Proroidence  of  God^  in  the  adminit** 
tration  of  the  natural  worlds  moves  under 
the  direction  of  boundless  goodness.  The 
laws  of  nature  maintain  their  consistency 
and  uniformity  from  age  to  age.  The  sea- 
sons perform  their  accustomed  and  neces- 
sary revolutions ;  and  night  and  day  re- 
member their  appointed  time.  The.sun  en- 
lightens, warms,  and  fructifies  the  earth. 
The  clouds  distil  their  refireshing  drops  upon 
the  fields :  the  vapours  exhaled  from  the 
ocean  feed  the  fountains  and  the  streams. 
Lightning  and  thunder,  wind  and  storm* 
with  awful  but  not  ungoverned  fiiry,  sweep 
through  the  agitated  atmosphere,  and  carry 
off  the  noxious  and  pestilential  exhalations. 
The  pastures  are  clothed  with  grass.  The 
valleys  are  enriched  with  corn.  The  moun- 
tains are  crowned  with  forests.  The  pro- 
cess of  vegetation,  in  all  its  beauteous  and 
graceful  forms,  is  carried  on  upon  the  sur- 
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^e  of  the  earth.  The  various  and  useful 
species  of  mitiferalSt  metals,  and  gems,  are 
finriiied  iti  its  interior  recesses,  and  more  se- 
cret eavems.  The  different  species  of  ani- 
mals, in  their  peculiar  kinds,  are  supported 
from  generatioh  to  generation,  and  ample 
provision  is  made  to  repair  the  depreda- 
tions «f  time,  and  the  ravages  of  death. 

Man  is  the  favourite  child  of  providetice 
in^^tbis  sublunary  world.  His  animal  ceco- 
Aomy  is  supported  in  existence  :  its  essen- 
tial motieAs  are  Continued :  the  proper  tone 
^sf  its  orgam  atid  fibres  is  maintained: 
its  apffOtHiis  are  gratified/  and  its  wants 
supplied.  Thfe  ihtellectual  powers  are  gra- 
dually eir^nded,  imfiroved,  strengthened, 
and  catried  to  maturity;  arid  man  is  in- 
structed Id  apply  in  the  most  effectual 
manner  for  his  convenience  and  accommo- 
da^en,  Hife  iltii^ie  fai^rials  which  nature 
has  placed  Wtthhi  hi^  r6kch.  The  social 
pro^dsitie?^  are  implkhted  in  his  breast; 
«ld,  hf  th^iedde^  tiifes  of  domestic  union, 
dsHTell  as  hftii€  more  ^atettAhe  connexions 
(jf  civil  sodiety.  He  is  tailght  to  enlarge,  to 
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refine,  and  to  substantiate  Jiis  felicity.  And, 
could  we  trace  with  equal  distinctness,  the 
footsteps  of  Providence  in  distant  worlds, 
we  should  see  endless  reason  to  admire  and 
adore. 

All  this  is  the  work  of  God.  It  is  he 
who  manages  and  disposes  all  things  by  his 
providence  and  energy  :  and  all  is  the  re- 
sult of  his  unlimited  benevolence.  For  God 
is  Love.  He  delights  to  see  his  creatures 
happy  in  their  existence,  and  thankful  for 
it;  and  therefore  he  supplies  them  with 
those  means  of  happiness  which  are  adapted 
to  the  wants  of  their  respective  natures.  All 
thy  creatures,  O  Lord,  wait  upon  thee : 
thou  givest  them  their  food  in  due  season: 
what  thou  givest  them  they  gather:  thou 
openest  thy  hand,  they  are  filled  with  good. 

.  The  Love  of  God  is  peculiarly  mani- 
fested in  the  Christian  dispensation. 

When  all  flesh  had  corrupted  their  way : 
when  the  knowledge  of  God  and  duty  was 
lost  in  the  world,  and  the  hope  of  immor- 
tality was  almost  extinct — ^when  the  popu- 
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lar  opinions  ^ere  erroneous  in  the  extreme, 
and  their  tendency  most  pernicious — when 
the  philosophers  had  bewildered  themselves 
in  their  vain  speculations,  without  making 
any  satisfactory  discoveries  of  the  most  im- 
portant truth — when  some  were  the  avow- 
ed patrons  of  atheism,  and  examples  of  the 
grossest  immorahties — when  the  most  en- 
lightened inquirers  were  baffled  by  inextri- 
cable difficulties,  and  had  reasoned  them- 
selves into  the  most  absurd  conclusions — 
when  the  best  and  worthiest  were  left  in  a 
state  of  the  most  anxious  solicitude,  without 
being  able  to  attain  any  satisfactory  solution 
of  the  important  problem  concerning  the 
final  state  and  destination  of  man — when 
the  world  by  wisdom  knew  not  God,  it 
pleased  God  by  that  heavenly  doctrine 
which  the  world  called  foolishness,  to  sane- 
tify  and  save  those  who  practically  em- 
braced it.  By  the  instructions  of  Jesus  and 
his  apostles,  the  most  important  truths  of 
rehgion  and  duties  of  morality  were  taught 
and  inculcated  in  a  manner  the  most  intel- 
ligible and  impressive :  by  a  series  of  stu- 
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peoddiM  miraetes  they  roused  the  attention 
of  the  most  prejudiced  and  supine,  and 
exhibited  the  most  satisfactory  proof  of 
the  divine  authority  by  which  they  spake : 
and,  by  the  Energy  of  truth  and  the  power 
of  God,  they  enlightened  the  understand* 
ings  and  subdued  the  hearts  of  multitudes : 
they  turned  them  fkim  the  darkness  of  idol- 
atry and  vice  to  the  light  of  truths  to  the 
practice  of  virtue,  to  peace  with  God^  and 
to  the  hope  of  immortality. 

This  inestimable  Gospel  still  remains  in 
the  worid ;  and  every  day  bears  witness  to 
new  triumphs :  ilor  shall  it  desist  from  its 
iri^toriods  cafeei"  till  all  the  ends  of  the 
earth  shall  see  the  salvation  of  God — till 
ill  the  enemies  of  Jesus>  the  enemies  of 

» 

truth  and  virtue,  shall  be  subdued  at  his 
fe6t|  and  the  reign  of  righteousness,  and 
liberty,  and  truth,  and  peace,  shall  be  uni- 
vcnrsal  and  perpetnah 

But  the  Gospel,  which  produces  these 
§twt  and  happy  effects,  is  the  emanation 
of  divlM  befievolence :  it  k  the  gloriotfs 
gosptl  of  the  blessed  God.    God  so  loved 
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the  worldt  that  be  sent  his  beloved  Son  into 
the  worid^  not  to  condemn  the  worldt  but 
that  the  world  through  him  mightha  ve  lifei 

Moral  dttdptin^  by  which  the  minds  <^ 
men  are  ibrmed  to  truth  and  virtue,  is  a 
dispeosation  of  Love^ 

If  God  made  all  his  ctieatures  naturally 
depraved,  With  hearts  corrupted  to  the 
very  core,  bs  some  teach,  and  then  con* 
demned  them  to  eternal  misery  fx  being 
what  he  himself  made  them#  so  far  from 
being  the  just  and  good  governor  of  the 
world,  he  would  be  a  cruel  and  mercilesB 
oppressor^  But  this  is  impossible.  Far  be 
stfcb  a  thought  from  God :  shall  not  the 
judge  of  all  the  earth  do  right?  God 
ii'Love.  He  places  his  creatures  in  cir* 
comstancesi  and  exposes  them  to  impres- 
lioBs  which  generate  affectioUt  habit,  and 
efaaractffl :  add,  generally  4»peaking,  these 
impressionn  are  favourable  to  virtue !  They 
pMduce  in  the  great  mass  of  mankind,  with 
rane  few  unhappy  exceptions^  the  love  of 
truth,  the  love  of  justice^  and  the  love  of 
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goodaess,  though  often  to  a  very  limited 
extent,  and  in  a  very  low  degree ;  and  if 
there  are  some  who  are  placed  in  stations 
of  great  moral  disadvantage,  and  who  be- 
come miserably  depraved,  there  are  others, 
who,  being  happily  exposed  to  more  favour* 
able  impressions,  become  eminently  wise 
and  virtuous,  and  just  and  good — the  be- 
nefactors of  their  species,  the  honour  and 
ornament  of  human  nature.     These  moral 
effects  have  been  the  result  of  that  wise  and 
righteous  moral  discipline  to  which  human 
beings  have  been  subjected  in  every  age. 
They  are  still  produced  by  a  similar  moral 
process ;  perhaps  in  a  higher  degree  at  pre- 
sent than  in  any  preceding  age  or  state  of 
the  world ;  and  the  obvious  tendencies  of 
things  are  to  moral  improvement ;  to  a  still 
better,  happier,  and  more  perfect  state :  so 
that  eventually  all  the  bad  passions  of  men 
will  be  over-ruled  and  exterminated ;  and  all 
will  be  happy,  because  all  will  be  just*and 
good.  The  world  will  again  become  a  Para- 
dise ;  there  shall  be  nothing  to  hurt  nor  to 
destroy ;  and  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord 
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shall  cover,  the  earth  as  the  waters  cover 
the  seas.  These  moral  causes  are  the  ap- 
pointment of  God ;  they  owe  all  their  effi- 
cacy to  him  :  it  is  he  that  regulates  them 
in  every  case  so  as  to  produce  their  effect 
with  the  same  certainty  and  precisioa  as  the 
mechanical  powers:  they  all  fulfil  his  so- 
vereign purpose,  and  that  purpose  is  Lfwe. 

Rewards  and  Punishments,  as  dispensed  by 
the  supreme  Governor  of  the  universe,  are 
acts  of  benignity  and  Love. 

The  gift  of  God  is .  eternal  life :  glory, 
honour,  and  peace,  to  all  .who,  by  patient 
continuance  in  well-doing,  are  seeking,  for 
happiness  and  immortality:  what  eye. hath, 
not  seen  nor  ear  beard,  neither  hath,  it  en*, 
tered  into  the  heart  of  man  to  comprehend. 
It  is  a  portion  which  will  correspond  with 
the  relation  which  God  vouchsafes  to  sus-. 
tain  with  regard  to  the  virtuous,  as  their  fa*, 
ther  and  theii:  God.  It  is  a  crown  of  glory 
which  fadeth  not  away. 
^  I  add,  that  punishment,  equally  with  rer. 
ward,  is  jbi  ^ispensatiqn  of  Loye^  Tl^is^ioay 
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w«ni  a  paradox,  but  it  wiU  appev  upon 
o^uiderfttioQ  to  be  an  undeniable  fact. 
Tbe  puoishnwDt  which  wiU  finally  be  in* 
flieted  on  the  impenitent^  will  no  doubt 
he  beyond  thought  and  desciiption  dreed- 
Ail,  but  it  will  not  be  the  infliction  of  un- 
reasonable r^entment;  much  less  of  de- 
liberate malignity  and  revenge:  far  be 
tbe  thought  from  that  all-perfect  Being, 
wkose  name,  whose  essence,  whose  chosen 
attribute  is  Lane.  Fury  ia  not  in  him; 
he  punishes  with  a  slow  and  veluctant 
hand ;  and  the  only  motives  winch  can 
ocasoBably  be  imputed  to  him,  are  the  ulti^ 
mate  TefbrmatiOB  of  the  o&nder  himself, 
and  his  restontion  to  virtue  and  to  happi<- 
Bess ;  and  in  the  mean  time  to  exhibit  him^ 
as  ao  affecting  exuople,  and  wamiflg  to 
others  to  abstain  from  similar  courses,  lest 
they  should  fall  into  similar  condemnation. 
'Dius  he  pursues  with  undeviiaCing  steps  the 
great  original  purpose  of  his  wisdom,  to  ex- 
tenninate  vice  and  misery  from  the  crea- 
tibn.  The  Lord  is  known  by  the  judgments 
which  he  executeth ;  and  tiMt  God  who  is 
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%  opivauipiog  6re  to  the  wiqked,  aod  whoM 
HHger  burnt  to  the  kxwest  hell,  maintaiiiB 
lus  obaracter  aa  a  Gbd  of  iafinite  beneTOi- 
leno^  in  the  most  terrific  displays  of  his  Jusp 
Use  and  his  power ;  and  lAve  will  still  ap- 
pear in  the  front  even  of  his  most  awfiil  at- 
tributes. 

5.  Love  is.  the  attribute  and  oharacter  by 
which  he  chutes  to  be  made  knawn>  and  te 
be  regarded  by  man. 

God  is  great  He  is  a  being  of  infinite 
Hi^j^y}  s^  it  ^  nght  that  the  mind 
should  be  duly;  uttpi essed  w^  an  habiteial 
sense  of  his  self^xistence,  and  hist  sd£»su^ 
ficience;  of  his  omnipresence,  his  ernni*- 
sciencet  and  his  almighty  power ;  of  his  im» 
mutability,  his  perfect  rectitude^  his  impart 
tial  justi^.  The  epntemplatioa>  of  these 
glorious  attributes  wil'l  naturalty  filt  the 
mind  with  awe  and  perereqce  of  the  divine 
majesty,  and*  will  bow  the  spirit  into  the 
Tery  dust  before  him ;  and  this  fear  of  the 
Lord  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom :  it  is 
perhaps  the  very  first  impression  of  whdeh 
the  imad  is  sufoeptible^  and  it  An  most 
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useful  afifectioD»  which  never  ought,  and 
which  never  can  be  banished  from  the 
mind  of  one  who  entertains  right  thoughts 
of  God.  But  this  fear  must  be  tempered 
with  love :  otherwise  it  will  degenerate  into 
a  grovelling,  servile  spirit,  which  gives  rise 
to  a  mean  and  abject  superstition,  that 
sours  the  temper,  degrades  the  character, 
and  is  inconsistent  with  true  peace  and  dig- 
nity of  mind. 

The  attribute  under  which  it  is  our  duty, 
and  our  best  interest,  to  think  of  God,  the 
view  under  which  we  should  habitually  and 
predominantly  regard  himi  is  that  of  love : 
for  God  is  Love.  We  have  indeed  great 
reason  to  conceive  of  him  under  the  cha- 
racter of  unlimited  benevolence.  All  his 
works  and  all  his  dispensations  prove  the 
perfection  of  his  goodness :  and  the  doctrine 
of  nature  and  providence  is  confirmed  by 
the  most  explicit  declarations  of  his  re- 
vealed will.  It  is  indeed  observable  in  the 
sacred  oracles,  that  it  is  no  where  said,  that 
God  is  power ;  that  God  is  holiness ;  that 
God  is  j^tice ;  but  it  is  explicitly  asserted. 
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that  God  is  Lov£ :  as  though  all  his  mo- 
ral attributes  were  comprehended  in  bene- 
volence ;  which  is  indeed  true.  For  what 
is  holiness,  or  truth,  or  justice,  but  benevo- 
lence, acting  under  the  direction  of  perfect 
wisdom?  We  ought  therefore  to  admit 
this  great  truth  with  the  most  unwavering 
assent ;  and,  admitting  it  to  its  utmost  ex- 
tent, it  will  be  our  wisdom  to  keep  it  con- 
tinually in  view,  and  to  dwell  upon  it  in 
our  meditations :  continually  to  regard  the 
Love  of  Grod  as  the  spring  and  fountain 
of  all  his  dispensations  to  all  his  creatures, 
through  the  immense  universe,  and  in  par- 
ticular to  ourselves,  who,  though  we  con- 
stitute so  minute  and  almost  imperceptible 
a  part  in  the  boundless  creation,  are  con- 
stantly under  the  notice  of  his  paternal 
and  indulgent  eye;  and  indeed  who  can 
review  the  scenes  through  which  he  has 
passed  in  the  pilgrimage  of  life ;  who  can 
reflect  upon  his  present  state,  or  anticipate 
his  future  expectations,  without  making  the 
grateful  acknowledgement,  all  the  paths  of 
the  Lord  have  been  mercy  and  truth  ? 

E 


so  God  is  Love. 

And  this  ccHisideration  satisfies  and  tmn- 
quillizes  the  heart;  it  wanns  the  spirit  with 
gratitude ;  it  inspires  the  most  unbounded 
confidence ;  it  animates  with  the  mostcheer- 
ful  hope.  What  can  make  those  sorrow- 
ful whom  God  bids  to  rejoice  ?  These  con- 
siderations reconcile  the  mind  to  all  that 
happens,  they  lead  us  to  regard  all  public 
calamities,  as  well  as  all  personal  and  do- 
mestic sorrows,  as  the  result  of  love  under 
the  direction  of  wisdom,  ever  designing, 
ever  accomplishing,  the  greatest  ultimate 
good.  They  soothe,  compose,  and  comfort 
the  heart:  they  gradually  mou-ld  the  will 
of  man  into  calm  subjection  to  the  will  of 
God ;  and  subdue  the  reluctant  spirit  into 
humble,  dutiful,  thankful  resignation. 

These  just  and  amiable  views  of  the  Su- 
preme Being  also  constitute  the  most  pow- 
erful motive  to  ingenuous  and  filial  obe- 
dience; for  then  shall  we  serve  him  best, 
when  we  love  him  most;  and  then  shall 
we  be  most  disposed  to  love  him,  when 
we  remember  that  God  is  Love. 

6.  This  representation  of  the  Divine  Be- 
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ing  teaches  us  that  the  laws  of  God  origi- 
nate in  benevolence :  and  that  Love  is  his 
express  and  chief  command. 

God  is  Love.  Whatever,  therefore,  he 
requires  of  his  creatures  is  for  their  benefit; 
and  the  amount  of  all  his  prohibitions  is, 
do  thyself  no  harin.  His  commandments 
ire  not  grievotis.  Ithe  work  of  righteous- 
ness is  peace,  and  the  effect  thereof  quiet- 
ness and  assurance  for  ever. 

And  We  are  explicitly  and  repeatedly  as- 
sured, from  thte  highest  authority,  that  love 
is  th^  chief  commandment,  that  it  is  in- 
deed the  fuliillihg  of  the  law.  Thou  shalt 
krve  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart, 
and  thy  nieijghbour  as  thyself  What  pre- 
cept Can  be  more  intelligible,  or  more  rea- 
sonable than*  this  ;  or  in  practice  more  de- 
lightful? Universal  obedience  to  it  would 
be  a  source  of  pure,  sublime,  and  univer- 
sal happiness — a  happiness  approximating 
most  nearly  to  that  of  God  himself  For 
God  is  LoVe;  and  he  that  dwelleth  in  Love, 
dwelleth  in  God,  and  God  in  him. 
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SERMON  III. 

PATERNAL  CHARACTER  OP   GOD. 

S  Cob.  ti.  18. 

And  I  will  he  a  FaUur  U>  jfoUf  and  j/e  ihaU  he  my  tons 

and  daughters,  smth  the  Lord  Almighty. 

It  is  impossible  to  read  the  New  Testa- 
ment without  remaTkiDg  how  frequently 
the  Supreme  Beiog  is  there  represented 
under  the  relation  of  a  Father :  a  rela- 
tion which,  when  applied  to  God,  includes 
in  it  every  thing  that  is  venerable  and 
august;  every  thing  that  is  wise,  and  great, 
and  good.  And,  oh !  how  different  from 
that  character  under  which  we  are  some- 
times disposed  to  represent  him  to  our- 
selves. Our  Lord  seldom  speaks  of  God 
to  his  disciples  but  under  the  gentle  and 
delightful  name  of  his  or  their  Father ;  and 
under  this  relation  he  teaches  them  to  ad- 
dress their  prayers  to  him.    The  apostle  in 
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the  text  represents  it  as  the  sum  and  sub- 
stance of  all  the  promises  and  privileges  of 
the  gospel,  that  God  has  declared  that  he 
\irill  sustain  the  character  and  act  the  part 
of  a  Father  to  all  those  who,  resolutely  se- 
parating themselves  from  the  idolatries  and 
immoralities  of theheathen  world,  resign  and 
consecrate  themselves  to  his  service  in  the 
Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ.  "  Come  out  from 
among  them,  and  be  ye  separate,  saith  the 
Lord,  and  touch  not  the  unclean  thing; 
and  I  will  receive  you,  and  I  will  be  a  Fa- 
ther to  you,  and  ye  shall  be  my  sons  and 
my  daughters,  saith  the  Lord  Almighty." 

In  the  present  discourse  I  propose  in 
some  degree  to  unfold  this  magnificent  pro- 
mise, and  to  show  what  is  implied  in  the 
character  which  the  Almighty  here  assumes, 
and  what  may  reasonably  be  expected  from 
him  under  this  relation. 

1.  In  the  first  place  the  relation  of  a  Fa- 
ther naturally  implies  Love. 

ILove  is  complacency  combined  with  be- 
nevolence. An  earthly  parent  is  pleased 
to  see  his  image  reflected  in  his  children  ; 
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and  there  is  nothing  which  he  more  ar- 
dently desires  than  to  see  them  l^s^py*  To 
accomplish  this  first  wish  of  his  heart,  what 
efforts  will  he  not  exert,  wh^t  Sjelf-denial 
will  he  not  practise,  what  hardships  will  he 
not  undergo  t 

And  God  owns  the  character  of  a  Fa- 
ther. He  delights  in  the  reflected  repre- 
sentation of  his  moral  image.  The  Lord 
taketh  pleasure  in  the  righteous:  he  he- 
holdeth  theupright  with  complaceacy :  and 
it  is  his  hxed,  immutable  purpose  that  the 
virtuous  shall  be  happy.  His  goodness 
prompts  him  to  this;  his  wisdom  approves 
the  design  ;  and  his  promise  by  Jesus  Christ 
has  notified,  and  sealed  the  irrevocable  de- 
cree. "  Say  ye  to  the  righteous,  it  shall  h? 
well  with  him,"  is  the  great  doctrine  both 
of  the  old  covenant  and  the  new.  "Glory, 
honour,  and  peace,"  are  in  reserve  "  for 
every  one  who  doeth  good."  How  happy 
they  whom  God  delights  to  honour — whom 
Omnipotence  is  resolved  to  bless!  Their 
heavenly  Father  is  greater  than  all,  and 
none  can  pluck  them  out  of  their  Father'^ 
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hand.  Whatever  changes  may  happen  to 
them,  whatever  troubles  they  may  expe- 
rience, they  can  have  no  reason  for  de- 
jection nor  despondency.  To  them  all 
things  shall  co-operate  for  good,  and  all 
vicissitudes  shall  terminate  in  uninterrupt- 
ed peace. 

2.  The  character  of  a  Father  includes 
protection. 

The  child  who  is  insulted,  or  injured,  or 
threatened,  has  recourse  to  his  parent  as 
his  best  friend  and  protector.     And  God 
is  the  Father,  and  therefore  the  Protector 
of  his  faithful  servants.     He  is  their  sure 
habitation,  to  which  they  may  continually 
resort,  and  where  they  may  at  all  times  be 
safe  and  happy.     And  be  it  remembered, 
that  the  Being  who  avows  himself  as  their 
Father  and  their  Guardian,  is  the  Lord  Al- 
mighty.    He  has  all  the  energies  of  nature 
under  his  command,  and  the  hearts  of  all 
men  are  in  his  hand.   Who  can  injure  those 
to  whom  the  Almighty  has  granted  protec- 
tion ?  He  compasses  them  with  his  favour  as 
with  a  shield.     And  though  they  may  fall 
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into  apparent  calamity,  though  they  may 
be  surrounded  with  hosts  of  enemies,  though 
they  may  be  ready  to  sink  under  the  pres- 
sure of  accumulated  troubles,  and  though 
to  outward  appearance  they  may  he  desert- 
ed by  God  and  man — if  they  are  really  vir- 
tuous, if  they  possess  a  truly  filial  spirit,  not 
a  hair  of  their  head  shall  fall  to  the  ground. 
He  will  be  mindful  of  all  his  promises,  and  of 
the  gracious  relations  which  he  sustains ;  he 
will  preserve  them  from  whatever  would  be 
eventually  injurious;  he  will  support  them 
under  every  trial ;  he  will  carry  them  safe 
through  all  dangers  and  conflicts;  and  by 
the  best  means,  such  perhaps  as  were  Uttle 
thought  of  or  expected,  he  will  either  pre- 
vent, or  diminish,  or  terminate  their  perils, 
and  "  as  their  day,  so  shall  their  strength 
be." 

3.  The  relation  of  a  Father  implies  m- 
ttruction. 

It  is  the  duty  of  a  parent  to  instruct  a 
son ;  to  teach  him  whatever  may  be  neces- 
sary to  form  a  virtuous,  a  useful,  and  an 
honourable  character;  and  to  qualify  him 
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to  act  his  part  in  life  with  propriety,  repu- 
tation,  and  success. 

But  God  sustains  the  character  of  a  Fa- 
ther, and  who  teaches  like  him?  He  in- 
structs those  whom  he  vouchsafes  to  call  his 
children  in  all  the  truths  which  it  is  needful 
for  them  to  know,  and  in  all  the  duties 
which  he  requires  them  to  practise.     He 
teaches  them  his  own  existence,  attributes, 
and  character,  how  wise,  how  holy,  how 
good  he  is ;  how  universal,  and  how  beau- 
tiful his  providence ;  how  j  ust  his  laws,  and 
how  mild  and  equitable  his  government 
He  also  teaches  them  what  they  are  them- 
selves, what  their  nature,  their  faculties, 
and  powers;  what  their  high,  and  awful 
destination  ;  what  their  expectations,  pros- 
pects, and  dangers;  and  how  to  conduct 
themselves  so  as  to  attain  the  great  end  of 
their  existence.     He  points  out  to  them 
both  their  duty  and  their  reward.   He  con- 
vinces them  that  his  yoke  is  easy  and  his 
burden  light.     And  when  discouraged  un- 
der a  sense  of  weakness  and  of  frailty,  they 
are  apprehensive  lest  they  should  finally  fall 
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short  of  duty  and  of  happiness,  he  teaches 
them  by  what  means  they  are  to  recruit 
their  exhausted  powers,  how  they  may  re- 
n^w  their  wasting  strength,  and  by  what 
powerful  motives  they  may  be  stimulated 
to  persevere  in  the  way  of  duty. 

God  has  various  methods  of  imparting 
instruction  to  those  who  are  willing  to  re* 
geive  it.  The  voice  of  enlightened  reason 
is  the  voice  of  God,  and  those  important 
moral  truths  which  the  light  of  nature 
suggests,  are  all  taught  by  him.  All  na* 
ture  proclaims  with  a  loud  and  a  commands 
iqg  voice  that  God  exists,  and  that  the  vir- 
tuous shall  be  happy.  But  these  interest- 
ing and  momentous  truths  are  much  more 
clearly  and  distinctly  taught  in  the  several 
revelations  which  God  has  been  pleased  to 
makepf  himself  and  of  his  will  to  man,  but 
especially  in  the  last  and  most  perfect  reve- 
lation of  his  purpose  by  Jesus  Christ.  The 
gospel  teaches  in  the  most  clear  and  une- 
quivocal manner  the  character  and  attri- 
butes of  God,  the  rule  of  duty,  and  the 
sanctions  of  a  future  life.  God  also  teaches 
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hy  his  providence^  which  in  coaeurrence 
with  his  word,  impresses  lessons  of  wisdom 
upon  the  heart.  He  further  communicates 
instruction  through  the  instrumiepjtality  of 
the  wise  and  good,  the  institutions  of  re- 
ligionj  and  the  voice  of  a  well  infornied  con- 
sciepce.  AH  the  means  which  ar^  found 
by  experience  to  be  efficacious  for  opening 
the  understanding)  and  for  fixing  good  prin- 
ciples in  the  heart,  whether  ordinary  or  ex- 
traordinary, are  justly  to  be  traced  up  to 
God  as  their  author,  and  owe  aU  their  effi- 
cacy to  his  co-operating  energy  and  bles- 
sing. 

4.  The  character  of  a  Father  implies  the 
exercise  of  wise  and  salutary  discififine. 
'*  For  what  son  is  there  whom  bis  Father 
chasteneth  not  ?' -  They  are  fond  and  un- 
wise parents  who  indulge  their  children  in 
all  their  extravagant  desires  and  humours, 
and  who  never  restrain  their  follies  ^nd  %hpvf 
passions  by  reproof  and  discipline. 

But  God  is  a  Father,  and  he  is  the  wisest 
and  the  best  of  parents,  always  intent  upioii 
the  ultimate  advantage  and  felicity  of  his 
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children,  and  therefore  not  foolishly  fond 
or  indulgent  to  their  limited  views  or  un- 
reasonable inclinations,  but  with  firm  and 
steady  hand  conducting  his  dispensations 
to  the  production  of  the  greatest  ultimate 
good.  And  for  this  purpose  discipline,  pru- 
dent, faithful  discipline,  is  often  requisite/' 
Whom  the  Lord  loveth  he  chasteneth,  and 
correcteth  every  son  whom  he  receiveth. 
And  when  he  chastiseth  us,  God  dealeth 
virith  us  as  with  sons. 

'*  Foolishness  is  bound  up  in  the  heart  of 
man,'*  but  the  discipline  of  adversity  shall 
drive  it  far  away.  Affliction  is  needful  to 
bring  men  to  a  just  and  penetrating  sense 
of  past  errors  and  miscarriages;  to  promote 
penitence  and  contrition ;  to  lay  a  due  re- 
straint upon  pride,  and  folly,  and  passion; 
to  mould  the  will  into  entire  subjection  to 
the  will  of  God;  to  fix  a  just  impression 
upon  the  heart,  of  the  vanity  of  terrestrial 
objects ;  to  excite  activity,  vigilance,  and 
zeal ;  to  purify  and  exalt  the  principles  of 
action ;  to  elevate  the  Christian  character ; 
to  fill  the  mind  with  sacred  awe  and  reve- 
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rence  of  the  Supreme  Being;  to  awaken 
earnest  desire  after  that  better  inheritance 
which  is  in  reserve  for  them,  and  to  quicken 
them  in  their  preparation  for  it. 

This  needful  and  salutary  discipline  i^ 
administered  in  various  methods^  and  in 
different  degrees,  adapted  to  the  respective 
cases  to  which  it  is  applied,  and  propor- 
tioned to  the  circumstances  and  ability  of 
every  individual.  Afflictions  are  either  bo- 
dily or  mental,  personal  or  relative,  inter- 
nal or  external ;  but,  whatever  be  their  num- 
ber, their  nature,  or  their  degree,  let  it  ever 
be  remembered  that  they  are  all  sent  by 
God.  For  though  man  is  born  to  trouble, 
as  the  sparks  fly  upward,  yet  affliction 
doth  not  spring  from  the  dust,  neither  doth 
sorrow  grow  out  of  the  ground :  and  this  dis- 
cipline is  ever  exercised  in  mercy.  Earthly 
parents  are  sometimes  moved  by  passion  or 
caprice.  They  sometimes  treat  their  chil- 
dren with  unjust  severity ;  they  seem  to 
take  pleasure  in  keeping  them  at  a  distance, 
and  in  making  them  unhappy  :  but  our  Fa- 
ther in  heaven  corrects  his  children  "  only  for 
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their  profit,  that  they  may  be  partakers  of 
his  holiness;"  that  they  may  become  quali- 
fied for  their  glorious  mheritance.  It  is,  "  if 
need  be,  that  we  are  in  heaviness."  His 
anger  endureth  but  a  moment.  It  is  the 
feeling  of  a  wise  and  tender  parent  who 
pities  while  he  chastises  the  offending  child. 

And  this  correction  is  administered  with 
cOnsumibate  wisdom.  No  fond  indulgence 
shall  withhold  the  discipline  which  may  h^ 
nfecessary  to  embitter  the  practice  of  vice, 
and  to  humble,  prove,  and  purify  the  heart. 
Nor  shall  suffering  be  extended  beyond  th* 
limit  which  wisdom  and  benevolence  may 
prescribe,  or  which  the  strength  of  the  suf- 
ferer can  endure.  "  As  a  father  pitieth 
his  children,  so  the  Lord  pitieth  them  that 
fear  him."  He  can  pour  balm  into  the 
wounded  spirit :  He  soothes  and  comforts 
the  ti^ubled  mind :  and  sailh  to  the  bil- 
Tows  of  adversity,  Peace,  be  still. 

5.  Another  characteristic  of  a  parent  is 
forbearance  and  forgiveness. 

A  wise  and  good  father  makes  all  rea- 
sonable allowance  for  the  infirmities  and 
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of  the  clriid,  for  the  weakness  of  reUr 
scm,  the  violence  of  ^Mission,  for  limited 
Tiews  and  apprehensions,  and  for  the  power 
of  temptation  over  the  unguarded  heart. 

He  pities  the  folly  and  misconduct  of 
his^  erring  and  offending  offspring,  and  does 
not  hastily  break  out  into  intemperate 
wrath.  He  bears  with  youthful  inlpe- 
tuosity,  and  even  pervei'seness ;  he  uses  atl 
gentle  means  to  correct  and  to  reclaim. 
And  while  he  is  firm  in  his  purpoise  to  chas- 
tise wilful  offence  and  obstinate  transgres- 
sion, he  relents  at  the  appearance  of  c6tk^ 
trition :  and  to  sincere  repentance  he  is 
eager  to  extend  patdon  for  multiplied,  re- 
peated, and  even  aggravated  transgres- 
sions. 

And  such  is  the  mercy  and  forbearance 
of  our  Father  in  heaven.  He  knows  all 
the  weakness  and  the  frailly  of  the  humati 
firame  :  all  the  darkness  of  the  human  un- 
derstanding, and  all  the  folly  that  is  bound 
up  in  the  human  heart.  He  sees  how  meii 
are  bewildered  by  unperceived  and  inviii- 
cible  prejudices:  he  knows  the  strong  and 
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deep  impression  which  sensible  objects 
make  upon  the  mind :  he  marks  the  bane- 
ful influence  of  sudden  and  violent,  or  of 
pressing  and  long-continued  temptation; 
and  he  perceives  the  weakness,  the  imper- 
fection, and  the  instability  of  virtue  even 
in  the  best  of  human  characters.  He  knows 
that  oft  when  "  to  will  is  present,  how  to 
do  what  is  good  they  find  not."  And  God 
is  long-suffering  and  gracious.  More  ready 
to  forbear  with  us  than  we  are  with  one 
another.  He  makes  every  indulgent  al- 
lowance for  human  infirmity.  He  is  not 
strict  to  mark  iniquity,  nor  rigorous  to  exact 
the  debt  of  ten  thousand  talents.  He  is 
good,  and  ready  to  forgive.  If  sins  are  nu- 
merous, and  often  repeated,  and  greatly 
aggravated,  yet  where  they  are  repented  of 
and  forsaken,  he  "multiplies  to  pardon." 
He  forgives  for  his  great  name's  sake,  and 
for  his  infinite  mercy's  sake,  and  because 
he  delighteth  in  mercy  ;  and  from  the  be- 
nefit of  his  promise  no  penitent  is  excluded, 
whatever  be  the  number  or  the  greatness 
of  his  offences. 
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Various^  wise,  and  gentle,  are  the  means 
which  he  adopts  for  the  recovery  of  his  of- 
fending children.     He  calls  to  them  by  the 
suggestions  of  reason  and  of  conscience. 
He  warns  them  by  his  threatenings,  and 
invites  them  by  his  promises.     He  kindly 
expostulates  with  them  upon  the  folly  and 
the  danger  of  their  conduct.     ''  Turn  ye 
from  your  evil  ways,  for  why  will  ye  die?" 
He  draws  them  to  himself  by  the  cords  of 
love.    And  where  there  are  any  tokens  of 
genuine  repentance  and  filial  contrition, 
where  there  are  any  secret  relentings  of 
heart  and  sincere  purposes  of  reformation, 
he  observes  them  with  complacency.     He 
meets  from  afar  the  returning  prodigal,  he 
embraces  him  in  the  arms  of  parental  ten- 
derness, he  pronounces  a  free  and  full  par- 
don of  all  his  transgressions,  and  restores 
the  mourning  penitent  to  favour  and  to 
peace. 

6.  The  character  of  a  Father  includes  a 
readiness  to  hear  and  amwer  reasonable  re- 
quests. 

To  whom  should  children  go  but  to  a 
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father.  A  wis^  u^d  good  pareot  will  en* 
courage  the  confidence  of  an  affectionate 
and  dutiful  child,  will  listen  to  hi^  desiret 
and  coraplfunts/  will  attend  to  his  anxieties 
and  apprehensions^  will  administer  advicfe 
and  consolatipn»  an^  will  comply  with  his 
requests^  so  &r^  maybe  eonslsteot wi A 
his  situation,  his  improTement,  and  bis  uU 
timate  advantage. 

And  the  disciples  of  Christ  are  enjoined 
to  offer  up  their  devout  aspirations  to  their 
Father  in  heaven,  in  full  assuranee  that 
they  shall  find  in  him  a  powerful  protector, 
a  kind  and.  faithful  counsellor  and  friend 
They  are  allov^ed  and  invited  to  draw  neai* 
unto  him  even  to  his  seat,  to  order  their 
cause  hefore  him,  to  cast  their  care  upott 
him,  and  in  «very  thing  by  pmyet  and 
supplicatioa  to  make  known  tfadr  requests 
to  bim.  .  They  are  perinittedl  to  open  their 
whole  mind  to  him ;  to  lay  before  him  al^ 
their  vants.  aod  all  their  difficulties;  to 
speak  to  him  of  all  their  burdens  and  thar 
sorrows;  to  state  before  him  all  theu-dark 
appreben^ons,  th^r  gloomy  and  forebod- 
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ing  fears;  tb  commtine  with  bim  of  those 
seeret  perplexities^  aod  troubles>  which  cad^ 
ftot  be  impaited  to  the  dearest  .earthly 
fnend;  and  tb  repose  their  entire  confi* 
deoce  in  hia  care  atid  liiercy^ 

The  J  ar^  eiicou  raged  to  do  this  uiider 
fbe  ftiilest  Assurance  that  their  heaTenly 
Father  is  at  all  times  present  with  them } 
that  be  knows  all  they  say,  and  all  they 
think;  that  he  ahderstands  the  meaning  of 
^  te^r,  and  the  language  of  a  sigh ;  and 
Ibaf  he  fully  comprehends  those  secret 
emotions  of  the  heart  which  no  words  can 
express. 

And  the  ^sdiples  of  Je&us  are  taught .  to 
believe  that  their  heavenly  Father  listens 
Widfi  an  attentive  ear  to  their  imperfect 
s^|)plications ;  that  his  parental  heart  is 
ever  disposed  to  affoM  the  most  efficacipuis 
assistalDce,  or  tbe  most  substantial  rehef; 
and  that  he  is  more  ready  to  give  good 
things  to  them  that  ask  hlm^  than  .earthly 
parents  are  to. give  good  gifts  to  thehr  chil-^ 
dren.' 

They  are  not  indeed. to  expect  that  God 
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will  alter  the  course  of  nature  in  answer  to 
tbeir  prayers,  or  to  gratify  their  fond  incH- 
nations.  But  if  they  heartily  desire  and 
pray  as  they  always  ought,  that  the  will  of 
God  may  he  done  in  them  and  hy  them, 
and  that  their  will  may  he  wholly  subjected 
and  moulded  into  his,  they  will  regard  all 
events  which  take  place,  and  every  thing 
which  befals  them  as  a  wise  and  merciful 
answer  to  their  prayers.  In  aword,  if  they 
pray  to  him  with  a  dutiful  and  resigned 
spirit,  their  humble  addresses  to  him  shall 
not  be  in  vain ;  for  he  will  either  prevent 
what  they  fear,  and  remove  what  they 
suffer,  and  grant  what  they  ask;  or,  he 
will  do  better  for  them  than  they  desire. 
What  they  deprecate  as  an  evil  he  will 
convert  into  a  blessing.  And  in  all  his 
dispensations  it  shall  eventually  appear 
that  they  were  the  result  of  paternal  love, 
under  the  direction  of  paternal  wisdom. 

7.  The  character  of  a  Father  includes 
the  promsion  of  a  suitable  inheritaiux,  of 
which  they  shall  in  due  time  be  put  into 
complete  possession. 
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*'  The  spirit  itself,"  says  the  Apostle, 
*'  bears  witness  with  our  spirits,  that  we 
are  the  children  of  God ;  and  if  children, 
then  heirs,  heirs  of  God,  and  joint-^eirs 
with  Jesus  Christ"  What  this  inheritance 
will  be,  we  cannot  at  present  fully  com- 
prehend. "  We  walk  by  faith,  not  by 
sight"  *'  Beloved,  now  are  we  the  sons 
of  God,  and  it  does  not  yet  appear  what 
we  shall  be."  *^Eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear 
heard,  nor  hath  it  entered  into  the  heart 
of  man  to  conceive  what  God  hath  pre- 
pared for  them  who  love  him."  But  of 
this  we  may  rest  assured,  that  the  future 
inheritance  will  be  rich  and  ample,  every 
way  adapted  to  the  improved  capacity  of 
the  mind,  and  worthy  of  the  munificence 
of  the  all-bounteous  Giver.  It  will  be  the 
eternal  and  continually  improving  posses- 
sion of  every  thing  which  can  make  an  in- 
telligent, virtuous,  social,  benevolent,  and 
pious  creature  truly  happy.  It  will  be  the 
absence  of  all  evil,  and  the  enjoyment  of 
all  good. 

When  or  where  this  glorious  order  of 
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things  is  to  take  place  is  a  mystery  not  yet 
revealed.  But  the  promise  is  not  the  less 
authentic,  nor  ttie  accomplishment  of  it 
in  the  proper  season  the  less  secure.  Rea- 
son might  not  have  discovered  it.  Cu- 
riosity cannot  gratify  herself  by  her  re- 
searches into  it  Scepticism  proposes  a 
thousand  doubts  and  difficulties  respecting 
it.  And  even  the  sober  and  rational  be- 
liever sometimes  hesitates,  and  almost  fears 
lest  his  magnificent  and  joyful  hof)e  should 
be  ultimately  disappointed.  But  the  pro- 
mises of  God  shall  never  fail.  They  are 
all  yea,  and  Amen,  true  and  inviolable  in 
Christ  Jesus.  Becausehelives,  we  shall  live 
also.  And  the  spirit  of  him  who  raised  up 
Christ  Jesus  from  the  dead,  shall  also 
quicken  our  mortal  bodies,  and  raise  up  us 
also  by  Jesus  to  a  new  and  endless  life. 
In  the  present  world  the  sons  of  God  are 
in  a  state  of  minority,  not  being  yet  in  pos- 
session of  the  inheritance,  but  placed  un- 
der a  course  of  salutary  disci  plise,  the  ne- 
cessity and  wisdom  of  which  they  cannot 
always  diBcover.    But  let  them  patiently 
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wait  the  issue,  and  they  shall  eventually 
see  and  with  gratitude  acknowledge  that 
all  was  right. 

In  the  mean  time  we  may  take  occasion 
to  reflect,  how  happy  is  the  condition  of 
those  to  whom  God  acknowledges  the  re- 
lation of  a  Father,  and  who  are  the  sons 
and  daughters  of  the  Lord  Almighty. 

What  obligations  are  we  under  to  the 
gospel  of  Christ,  for  those  just,  and  honour* 
able,  and  engaging  representations  which 
tt  exhibits  of  the  Suprecoe  Being. 

And  finally,  how  solicitous  should  we 
be  to  cultivate  and  cherish  a  filial  and  a 
cheerkA  spirit :  to  love  the  Lord  our  Go^ 
with  all  the  uoderstanding  and  with  all  the 
hearty  to  yield  a  ready  and  uniform  obe^ 
dience  to  hfs  commands,  and  to*  bow  with 
liolimited  submisaion  to  bis  disposing  will. 


■  ■  *  I   . 


SERMON  IV. 


THJB  SPIRIT  OF  CHRUTIANITT,  ▲  FILIAL  SPIRIT. 


Rom.  VIII.  14. 

r  led  by  the  spirit 
the  sons  of  God. 


There  is  an  important  sense  in  which  the 
whole  human  race  may  be  called  the  chil- 
dren of  God,  as  they  derive  their  existence 
from  him,  and  are  entirely  dependent  upon 
him  for  the  continuance  of  their  powers 
and  faculties,  and  for  all  the  means  of  im- 
provement, land  the  blessings  of  life, 

.  There  was  a  peculiar  sense  in  which  the 
descendants  of  Abraham  and  the  posterity 
of  Jacob  were  called  the  sons  of  God,  be- 
cause he  selected  them  from  the  wicked 
and  idolatrous  world  to  be  the  depositaries 
of  religious  knowledge,  and  the  professors 
of  a  pure  and  sublime  faith :  in  order  to 
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which  he  trained  them  up  under  a  peculiar 
and  appropriate  discipline,  and  gave  them 
the  land  of  Canaan  for  their  inheritance. 

Under  the  Christian  dispensation,  the 
Apostle  declares  in  the  text,  that  as  many 
as  are  led  by  the  spirit  of  God,  they  are  the 
sons  of  God.  The  spirit  of  God,  in  the 
Apostle's  writings,  commonly  signifies  those 
miraculous  powers,  which  being  imparted 
to  the  first  teachers  of  the  gospel,  and  to 
the  primitive  converts,  were  the  principal 
cause  of  the  early  and  raf^d  success  of  the 
Christian  religion.  Those  persons  there- 
fore who  receive  this  holy  doctrine  as  of 
divine  authority,  upon  the  evidence  of  the 
miracles  wrought  by  Jesus  and  his  Apostles, 
are  said  to  be  led,  or  conducted,  by  the  spi- 
rit of  Gixl :  these  are  sons  of  God.  They 
are  entitled  to  the  privileges  of  the  hew 
covenant,  and  are  heirs  of  immortal  life. 
And  if  they  are  dutiful  and  obedient,  if 
they  act  up  to  the  high  and  honourable 
diaracter  which  they  sustain,  if  they  pos- 
sess and  cherish  a  truly  filial  spirit,  they 
aballeij^oy  the  &vour<^  the  Almighty,  and 
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fl^tdl  in  due  time  be  put  into  complete  posH 
session  of  the  promised  inheritance. 

But  a  truly  filial  spirit  includes  reve- 
rence and  love,  desire  of  instruction, 
cheerful  obedienoe  and  fear  of  offending, 
humble  submission  to  salutary  discipline, 
delight  in  communion  with  Ood»  and 
finally,  a  patient  expectation  of  the  pro* 
mised  inheritance. 

L  If  I  be  a  Father,  saitb  God  by  his  pro- 
^et  to  his  ancient  people,  where  is  my 
hmtour?  To  honour  God  is  to  entertain 
btg^  and  adoring  thoughts  of  his  attributes 
and  charaetw^  It  is  to  feel  that  deep  ha^ 
bitual  impression  of  Tcneration  and  awe^ 
whfcb  the  fi^uent  contemplation  of  bis 
pierfections,  of  his  self-existence,  of  his  ab- 
solute independence,  of  hb  immensity,  of 
bia  Almighty  power,  of  his  boundlessi  know- 
ledge^ vi  his  intimate  access  to  the  humfan 
lieast^^  of  his  adorable  majesty,  of  bisun^ 
svUied  pmrity,  of  his  irafiartial  justice,  and 
inawoidof  his  absolute  infinitude,  willna-- 
turidly  fNioduce. ' 

man  wfaeie  whole  soul  19  infiveHed 


with  an  habitual  ftwe  of  God^  will,  as  it 
wer?9  shrink  into  nothiog  in  the  divine  pi^ 
seoee,  will  n^ver  pronounce  the  name  of 
God,  hut  with  solemnity  and  revereoiCe» 
wiU  honour  bis  attributes^  his  word  and 
worl^and  will  never  presume  to  trifle  wilh 
the  Supreme  Being  m  any  c£  his  addresses 
ta  him^  or  of  the  eonoeros  which  he  has  to 
transact  with  him. 

Si  Thou  BhsAi  lave  the  Lord  thy  God 
with  all  tby  uuderstandiogaiid  with  all  thy 
beartf  is  the  first  and  the  great  command* 
meatboth^c^EeaaonandioffeYelation.  And 
^e  men  who  being  by  professioa  sons:  of 
God,  are  ammated  with  a  truly  filial  spt^ 
rit,  k>Te  iGod.'  sincerely  and  supremely* 
They  tbtuk  vpcm  him  with  coiiaplacency 
and'  delijght  a&  the  most:  amiable^  and!  the 
best  of-  ail  fieiogs ;  and  they  dwell .  with 
pecnliar  pleasinre  up^n  thoser-repreaenilaf 
tions  which  he  has  made  of  hii  boundless 
goodaeis  ioi  the  works  of  nature^  smd  the 
diseoveries'of  levelation.  '    > 

They  dielight  in  him  as  th*  Beiog*  whose 
BamiLis  Xcmc^iwhose  essence  is  unlimited^ 
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unchaogeabley  everlasting  benevolence;  all 
whose  thoughts  and  purposes,  all  whose 
works  and  dispensations  originate  in  love; 
who  proposes  to  himself  no  other  end,  but 
the  happiness  of  his  creatures;  who  is  pur- 
suing this  end  by  the  wisest  and  most  effi- 
cacious means;  and  who  will  eventually 
bring  it  to  pass  in  the  best  and  the  com- 
pletest  manner.  Who  capnot  be  frustrated 
in  the  execution  of  his  designs,  either  by 
the  occurrence  of  unforeseen  contingencies, 
or  by  the  opposition  of  superior  power,  or 
by  the  intervention  of  the  fro  ward  and  per- 
verse wills  of  subordinate  agents.  They 
contemplate  with  delight,  with  admiring 
and  with  grateful  hearts,  the  dispensations 
of  the  wise  and  benevolent  providence  of 
God :  they  rejoice  in  the  liberality  which 
extends  even  to  the  sparrow  and  the  worm, 
which  giveth  to  the  beast  his  food,  and  pro- 
vides for  the  young  ravens  when  they  cry. 
They  admire  the  beneficent  hand  which 
extends  its  protection  to  the  various  tribes 
and  nations  of  men  who  are  scattered  over 
the  face  of  the  earth,  and  are  all  entirely 
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dependent  upon  Divine  Providence,  which 
deals  out  its  blessings  with  impartial  kibd- 
ness  to  the  whole  human  race:  without 
overlooking  the  ignorant  and  thoughtless, 
or  even  the  ungrateful,  the  vicious,  ftnd  pro* 
&ne,  the  men  who  presumptuously  deny 
the  existence,  arraign  the  attributes,  and 
abuse  the  goodness  and  forbearance  of 
their  invisible  and  unwearied  Benefactor. 
With  gratitude  and  joy  they  reflect  on  the 
moral  dispensations  of  God  to  mankind, 
and  on'  the  various  methods  adopted  by 
him  lik  diflerent  ages  of  the  world,  to'  re- 
claim his  thoughtless  and  disobedient  chil- 
dren to  wisdom  and  virtue.  And  they  par- 
ticularly adtnire  the  wisdom,  simplicity, 
aiid  beauty  of  the  gospel  dispensation,  the 
tendency  of  which  is  to  enlighten  the  un- 
derstanding and  to  improve  the  heart,  and 
tKe  design  of  which  is,  by  a  silent  and  un- 
perceived,  but  sure  and  irresistible  progress, 
in  due  time  to  conduct  all  mankind  to  fu- 
ture happiness.  They  reflect  with  grati- 
tude upon  personal  and  social  mercies. 
They  review^'  with  admiration  the  kindness 
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pf  Divine  ProTidftnoe  iii  the  circ«mstaDC€ft 
of  their  birth  aiid.  educatioD ;  in  their  con- 
tinued preaenration ;  in  their  protection 
from  dangers  seen  and  utiseen ;  in  the  \i^ 
beral  supply  of  their  various  wants ;  in  the 
counsel  which  he  has  administered  in  the 
hours  of  perplexity ;  in  the  disappointment 
of  gloomy  fears  and  apprehensions;  and 
in  seasonable  supports  and  consolations 
through  scenes  of  soitow  dnd  suffering. 
They  are  gratefbl  for  domestic  contorts ; 
for  dear  and  tender  relatives ;  for  wise^  a^ 
fectionate^  and  faithful  friends;  for  the 
blessings  of  social  life,  and  the  privileges  of 
civil  society.  They  are  pleased  and  thank- 
ful fet  what  they  now  enjoy,  and  look  for* 
ward  with  cheerful  expectation  to  better 
blessings  in  reversion,  esteeming  it  their 
highest  felicity  that  fhey  are  acquainted 
with  the  discoveries  of  the  gospel,  add  ale 
devated  to  the  glorious  hope  of  imuMrta- 
lity  by  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  from  the 
dead. 

All  thesecoBsiderations, and  moiewhich 
might  be  added,  generate  and  cherish  that 
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eomfja^cendy  hi  the  diVitift  attributes^  and 
gratitude  to  the  diviti6  goodness,  whicb^ 
oottibindd>'  oonatitiite  .the  purest  and  most 
aooepiabl€  iot^e  to  God';  which,  if  properly 
encourag^d^  will  gradually  over-rule  every 
infcurior  iaflPeeibn  of  the  heart;  which  will 
ultiikidtely  vanquish  and  ^xpel  all  slavish 
fear,  and  will  All  the  sdns  of  God  with  joy 
ufiftpeakable  and  full  of  glory. 

X  The  ineAods  by  which  God  commu- 
nicates <  instruction  td  mankind  are  various 
and  i|iterfesting,  xiqd  nb^ '  character  beitter 
becpmes  tbobe  wha  ^profess  Xt  be  the  sopB 
of  God  than  a  humble^  teachable  spirit* 

Godteaches^^y  iiis  i^erk^  The  invinble 
thiogar  of  iGM^  aveq  hia  eternal  power  and 
godhead,  are  clearly  to  be  Understood  from 
the  bperationa  of  his  handa.  T%e  whole 
world  is  foil  of  God :  and  they  who-  look 
up  |b  Godas  to  their  Father,  will  delight  to 
traqi^hisibotsteps  iq  the  phenomena  of  na^ 
tmre^  ia  the  revoliitiotia  6f  the  sejasotis^  in 
the  vioissitdde  of  night  and  day,  in  the 
cetnie  of  the  wimlsr  in  tlie  asce«t  ^  va- 
pauK;  \xL  ^e  thonderr  dM-  tightiMngf,  aiM  tli« 
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Btorm;  in  the  growth  of  vegetables ;  in  the 
formation  of  animals;  in  the  production, 
the  supportt  and  happiness^  of  the  human 
species ;  and  in  the  wonderful  constructiont 
wise  and  beautiful  arrangement,  and  the 
diversified  motions  of  the  celestial  bodies. 
They  will  see  the  great  name  of  God 
inscribed  in  radiant  characters  on  all  his 
works :  and  the  minutest,  as  well  as  the 
largest  and  most  magnificent  objects  of  the 
creation,  will  demonstrate  to  the  virtuous 
and  reflecting  mind  the  presence,  the  power, 
the  wisdom,  the  goodness,  and  the  majesty 
of  God  I 

God  also  teaches  by  his  praoidence.  He 
speaketh  once,  yea  twice,  and  the  giddy, 
thoughtless  multitude  perceive  it  not.  But 
the  sons  of  God  .hear  his  voice,  and  listen 
with  attention  to  the  lessons  of  wisdom 
which  he  imparts.  They  trace  his  omnipre? 
sence  and  his  almighty  power  in  the  support 
and  the  preservation  of  the  universe  and  its 
inhabitants:  they  discern  his  goodness  in 
the  provision  which  he  has  made  to  supply 
the  wants  of  the  animal  creation^  and  in  his 
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kind  regard  to  his  rational  offspring :  they 
mark  his  justice,  and  his  aversion  to  moral 
evil,  in  the  shame  arid  misery  which  is  the 
natural  consequence  of  vice;  and  they  learn 
his  great  mercy  in  the  forbearance  which 
Jie:  exercises  towards  sinners,  and  the  op-- 
portunities  which  he  affords,  and  which  he 
continues  and  repeats  forrepentance  arid  re- 
formation ;  and  from  that  inward  unspeak- 
able peace,  and  even  from  the  general  out- 
ward prosperity  which  accompanies  a  vir- 
tuous course,  they  are  led  to  conclude  that 
virtjue  is  acceptable  to  the  Supreme  Being, 
and  that  it  is  the  only  means  of  securing 
his  present  blessing  and  his  final  favour. 
.  But  it  is  from  the  word  of  God  that  his 
genuine  children  derive  the  clearest  and 
the  most  impressive  lessons  of  wisdom  and 
piety. .  In  the  Jewish  scriptures  they  learn 
the  unity  of  God,  and  they  read  much  of 
his  unrivalled  majesty,  his  universal  govern- 
ment, his  uncontrollable  power,  his  om- 
nipresence and  omniscience,  his  spotless  pu- 
rityt^nd  impartial,  inflexible  justice.  But 
it  is  in  the  revelation  of  the  gospel  that 
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the  mercy  of  God  is  exhibited  in  the  most 
conspicuous  and  engaging  form,  reconcil- 
ing the  world  unto  himself,  not  imputing 
unto  men  their  trespasses ;  and  opening  to 
the  view  of  every  sincere  and  humble  peni- 
tent the  glorious  prospect  of  forgiveness* 
acceptance  with  God,  and  eternal  life. 

4.  The  sons  of  God  yield  a  ready,  cheer- 
ful, and  perseveriDg  obedience  to  his  com- 
mands. 

They  cannot  dispute  his  authority.  He 
is  their  maker,  their  preserver,  their  sup- 
porter, and  benefactor :  their  righteous  mo- 
ral governor,  and  their  wise  and  beneficent 
father :  to  him  they  owe  allegiance,  homage, 
and  cheerful,  uniform  obedience.  His  com- 
mandments are  not  grievous,  but  in  the 
highest  degree  reasonable  and  expedient. 
Having  just  views  of  the  wisdom,  and  of 
the  love  of  God.  his  dutiful  children  ahi 
6rmly  persuaded  that  all  his  laws  originate 
in  benevolence;  and  that  he  requires  nd^ 
thing  of  his  creatures  but  what  is  indispeoA^ 
ably  necessary  to  their  happiness  x  so  that 
they  are  then  yielding  the  most  acceptabf^ 
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obedience  when  they  are  using  the  most  ef- 
fectual means  to  secure  their  own  truest  en- 
joyment.    And  this  consideration  induces 
them  to  obey  without  hesitation  preceptsf 
which  occasionally  thwart  the  most  favor- 
ite inclinations,  which  require  vigilant  and 
resolute  self-government,  and   sometimes 
enjoin  severe  and  long-continued  self- de- 
nial.    They  learn  by  experience  that  the 
path  of  duty,  at  first  rugged,  gradually  be- 
comes smooth  and  pleasant,  and  always 
leads  to  the  abode  of  peace.     Hence,  the 
obedience  which  they  pay  to  the  divine 
commands,  is  not  the  reluctant  obedience 
of  a  vassal  to  a  tyrant,  or  of  a  slave  to  his 
master :  but  the  cheerful  homage  of  a  duti- 
ful son  to  a  wise  and  affectionate  parent,  in 
Whom  he  places  the  most  entire  confidence; 
to  whom  he  yields  the  most  implicit  sub* 
mission ;  of  wJhom  he  is  persuaded  that  he 
never  acts  from  caprice;  but  that  from  the 
superior  extent  of  his  views,  he  discerns 
th^.prppfiety  and  necessity  of  many  injunc- 
tionSt.thfB  expediency  of  which  is  not  obvi- 
ously apparent 

g2 
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5.  The  sons  of  God,  who  possess  a  truly 
filial  spirit,  are  afraid  of  offending  him. 

They  stand  in  awe,  and  sin  not  They 
stand  in  awe  of  the  great  power  of  God* 
which  they  know  that  it  is  impossible  for 
them  to  resist.  They  stand  in  awe  of  his 
holiness,  which  is  infinitely  removed  from 
every  tincture  of  moral  impurity.  They 
stand  in  awe  of  his  justice,  knowing  that 
he  will  reward  every  man  according  to 
his  work.  They  stand  in  awe  of  his  om- 
niscience, which  penetrates  the  recesses  of 
tiie  heart.  But  the  attribute  which  they 
principally  revere,  and  the  recollection  of 
which  is  the  chief  restraint  itom  sin,  is 
the  goodness  of  God,  his  unbounded,  un- 
changeable goodness.  £very  ingenuous 
feeling  of  the  mind  revolts  at  the  thought' 
of  offending  so  kind  a  friend,  so  liberal  a 
benefactor,  so  wise  and  so  indulgent  a  pa- 
rent, whose  commandments  they  cannot 
violate,  whose  authority  they  cannot  re- 
sist, without  entailing  disgrace  and  mi- 
sery upon  themselves.  They  are  likewise 
apprised  that  the  goodness  of  God,  under 
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the  direction  of  consummate  wisdom,  will 
oblige  him  to  punish  wilful  transgressions 
with  just  severity,  till  his  offending  children 
are  brought  to  a  due  sense  of  their  folly  and 
their  crime,  and  with  a  truly  penitent  and 
contrite  spirit  implore  his  mercy  with  hum- 
ble and  sincere  resolutions  of  amendment 
The  anger  of  God  is  not  an  uneasy  feel-* 
ing  of  resentment,  nor  are  his  punishments 
unreasonable  or  vindictive.  What  is  call- 
ed  anger  in. God>  is  benevolence  acting  un- 
der the  dir^tion  of  wisdom.  The  punish- 
ments which  he  inflicts  are  the  correction 
of  a  wise  and  tender  parent  for  the  benefit 
of  the  offending  child.  And  they  who  are 
am'mated  with  the  filial  spirit  of  the  gospel 
are  restrained  from  sin,  lest  the  goodness 
of  God  itself,  and  his  #wn  kind  purposes 
in  their  favour,  should  make  it  necessary 
to  visit  them  for  their  transgressions. 

6.  Whom  the  Lord  loveth  he  chasteneth, 
even  as  a  father  the  son  in  whom  he  de- 
lighteth.  The  afflictive  events  of  life  are 
every  where  represented  in  scripture  as  the 
disciplflie  of  a  wise  and  good  parent.    And 
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this  representation  is  agreeable  to  the  sound- 
e3t  reason ;  for  every  event  is  under  the 
dir^tion  of  divine  Providence,  and  afflic- 
tions themselves  are  sent  for  purposes  the 
most  beneiicent.  They  are  intended  to 
soften  and  to  meliorate  the  heart,  to  render 
vice  odious,  to  check  extravagant  affec- 
tions to  sensible  objects,  to  form  a  gene- 
rous, tender,  and  sympathising  spirit;  to 
direct  to  the  pursuit  of  those  objects  and 
gratifications  which  are  vi^orthy  of  the  high- 
est and  best  affections ;  to  lay  a  foundation 
for  the  purest,  most  exalted,  and  perma-' 
nent  pleasures. 

With  these  views  of  the  unspeakable  ad- 
vantages, which  are  to  be  derived  from  af- 
fliction, which  are  acquired  from  the  gos- 
pel alone,  and  which  are  confirmed  by 
daily  experience ;  they  who  possess  the 
filial  spirit  of  the  Christian  religion  learn 
not  only  to  abstain  from  all  fretfulness  and 
murmuring  under  the  visitations  of  divine 
Providence,  but  also  to  bear  losses,  suffer- 
ings, and  bereavements,  with  quiet  submis- 
sion, with  dutiful  resignation,  with  cheer- 
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ful  hope,  and  evea  with  gratitude  and 
thankfulness.  After  the  example  of  thei 
venerable  high  priest,  when  forewarned  of 
the  ruin  of  bis  family,  they  will  say,  it  is 
the  Lord,  let  him  do  what  seemeth  him 
^  good.  Audt  in  imitation  pf  the  still  brighter 
example  of  their  suffering  Master,  they  will 
pray — Father,  not  our  will,  but  thine  be 
dpoe. 

7«  Ccmnmniofk  ,mth  QjQd  is  the  duty  and 
the  pleasing  employment  of  those  who  are 
entitled  to  the  iqharacter  of  the  sons  of 
God.       .      ,  . 

With  what  sacred  pleasure  will  they 
who  are  truly  animated  with  the  filial  spi- 
rit of  the  gospel,  from  time  to  time  retire 
to  theix,  closets  to  n^editate  upon  the  attri* 
butes  of  their  heavenly  Father,  upon  his 
guardian  prpvidence,  upon  his  faithful  care, 
upoa  his  paternal  kindness,  upon  his  all* 
sufficiency,  upon  his  unerring  wisdom,  upon 
his  boundless,  unchangeable,  everlasting. 
mercy.  With  what  unspeakable  satisfac- 
tioD,  will  they  reflect  upon  all  the  past  dis- 
pensations of  his  providence,  and  the  way 
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by  which  he  has  conducted  their  steps 
through  this  anxious,  busy,  and  perplexing 
scene.  With  what  unutterable  delight  will 
they  commune  with  him  concerning  the 
goodness  and  the  truth  which  he  has  caused 
to  pass  before  them,  and  what  inexpressible  • 
relief  does  it  afford  to  their  burdened  spi- 
rits to  give  vent  to  all  the  fulness  of  their 
heart  in  the  presence  of  an  omnipotent, 
a  faithful,  and  a  compassionate  friend,  to 
spread  their  difficulties  and  their  sorrows 
before  him,  to  express  their  earnest  desires 
after  a  growing  conformity  to  his  image, 
and  a  complete  resignation  to  his  will ;  the 
unfeigned  concern -which  they  feel  because 
of  the  imperfection  and  the  unsteadiness 
of  their  virtue,  their  earnest  solicitude  to  be 
preserved  from  temptations  beyond  their 
strength,  and  to  be  placed  in  circumstances 
favourable  to  moral  improvement.  With 
what  ineffable  satisfaction  do  they  cast  their 
ores  and  burdens  upon  him  who  careth 
for  them !  and  reposing  their  entire-  confi- 
dence on  his  paternal  wisdom  and  good- 
ness they  acquire  a  calm  composure,  a  fixed 
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tranquillity  of  mind,  when  all  before  them 
is  darkness,  confusion,  and  uncertainty. 

The  same  filial  spirit  will  prompt  one 
who  is  governed  by  it,  to  consecrate  the 
family  altar,  and  to  frequent  the  public 
solemnities  of  social  worship;  and  upon 
such  occasions  his  heart  will  glow  with  the 
flame  of  a  pure  and  refined  devotion,  and 
will  expand  in  sentiments  of  universal 
kindness  and  good  will. 

'8.  It  is  the  duty,  and  the  character  of 
the  sons  of  God  to  live  in  habitual  e^/?ec* 
tatian  of,  and .  preparation  for  the  promised 
inheritance. 

There  is  a  rest  which  remaineth  for  the 
people  of  God ;  it  is  an  inheritance  incor- 
ruptible, undefiled,  and  that  fadeth  not 
away. 

It  does  not  yet  appear  what  we  shall  be: 
and  in  this  state  of  minority  and  pupilage 
it  far  surpasses  all  comprehension.  But 
of  the  existence  of  this  glorious  inheritance; 
and  of  the  certainty  of  its  entail,  if  I  may  so 
express  it,  upon  the  true  offspring  of  God, 
there  cannot  be  any  reasonable  doubt,  for 
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it  was  the  main  design  of  the  gospel  of 
Christ  to  reveal  the  doctrine  of  immortality, 
and  by  its  powerful  energies  to  qualify  the 
expectant  of  a  future  life  for  the  participa- 
tion of  the  promised  blessing. 

Of  this  glorious  promise  it  becomes  the 
sons  of  God  never  to  lose  sight,  but  to  live 
habitually  under  the  influence  of  these  high 
and  awful  expectations.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary that  they  should  be  so  absorbed  in  the 
thoughts  and  expectations  of  a  future  life, 
as  to  .make  them  indifferent,  and  inatten- 
tive to  the  concerns  of  the  present  It  is 
sufficient  if  they  so  consider  their  latter  end, 
as  to  induce  them  to  exert  their  utmost 
efforts  to  prepare  themselves  for  the  glory 
which  is  hereafter  to  be  revealed,  by  the 
faithful  and  persevering  practice  of  virtue. 
Under  the  impression  of  this  glorious  hope 
they  will  feel  the  most  ardent  gratitude  to 
that  kind  Parent  by  whose  mercy  they  be- 
come entitled  to  it.  They  will  place  en- 
tire and  cheerful  confidence  in  his  promise 
that  it  shall  be  fulfilled  in  its  proper  season: 
the  animating  expectation  of  it  will  be  an 
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unfailing  source  of  joy  and  triumph,  and 
having  by  the  great  mercy  of  God  had  a 
promise  given  them  of  entering  into  rest, 
they  will  be  solicitous  that  they  may  not 
even  seem  to  come  short  of  it. 


SERMON  V. 


THE     LOVING-KINDNESS      OF    GOD    RBCOLLBCTED 
AT    THE    CLOSE   OF   THE    YEAR. 


PaALH  XLTtll.  9. 

We  have  thought  on  Iky  Lormg-handiKU,  O  God,  m  the 
mdst  oj  thy  temple. 


And  what  subject  can  be  more  worthy  of 
the  serious,  devout  recotlectton  of  a  frail 
and  dependant  creature  ?  What  considera- 
tion can  have  a  more  direct  and  powerful 
tendency  to  soothe  and  compose  the  mind 
and  to  reconcile  it  to  all  events  ?  For  what 
can  happen  amiss  either  to  individuals,  or 
to  the  system,  while  infinite  benevolence 
presides  at  the  helm  and  directs  the  course 
of  universal  nature  P 

Meditations  upon  the  loving-kindness  of 
God  can  never  be  unseasonable ;  and  where 
can  this  delightful  theme  be  better  pursued 
than  in  the  temple  of  God — in  the  place  in 
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which  we  assemble  and  associate  for  divine 
worship :  for  every  place,  however  simple 
and  unadorned,  in  which  the  true  worship- 
pers of  God  unite  in  acts  of  social  homage 
and  adoration,  is  now  a  temple  as  honour- 
able in  the  sight  of  God  as  the  once  costly 
and  magnificent  fabric  of  Solomon. 

And,  in  the  first  place,  let  us  meditate  a 
little  upon  the  general  hving-Jdndness,  or 
benevolence  of  the  Supreme  Being. 

Benevolence,  or,  as  it  is  here  expressed, 
loving-kindness,,  is  a  disposition  to  produce 
happiness;  and,  when  we  ascribe  this  attri- 
bute to  God,  we  must  divest  it  of  all  that 
weakness  and  partiality  with  which  it  is 
commonly  accompanied,  and  by  which  it 
is  alloyed  in  fi'ail,  imperfect  man.  Nor  is 
it  necessary  to  suppose  that  the  actual  sen- 
timent and  feeling  of  benevolence,  in  a  per- 
fect Being,  is  precisely  similar  to  benevo- 
lence in  the  creature :  to  that  exalted  feel- 
ing of  which  we  ourselves  are  conscious, 
and  which,  however  sublime,  and  dignified, 
and  happy,  must  be  infinitely  beneath  the 
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attribute  as  it  exists  in  the  Great  Original 
Being;  whose  perfections  far  surpass  our 
comprehension.  It  is  not,  however,  the 
most  correct,  or  the  most  pleasing  way  of 
representing  the  Deity,  to  speak  of  his  bene- 
volence as  possessing  no  analogy  to  benevo- 
lence in  man.  He  may  indeed  with  great 
propriety  be  described  as  acting  from  a  per- 
ception of  what  is  in  all  circumstances  right 
and  Jit  to  be  done.  But  since  right  snidjit, 
when  properly  explained,  mean  nothing 
more  than  the  production  of  the  greatest 
possible  good,  this  definition  of  the  spring 
of  action  in  the  deity,  is  exactly  tantamount 
to  benevolence ;  and  to  do  that  which  is 
right  and  fit,  is  to  be  continually  employed 
in  making  his  creatures  happy,  or  in  pro- 
ducing the  greatest  possible  sum  of  virtue 
and  happiness.  And  if  we  admit,  what  we 
have  the  greatest  reason  to  believe,  that 
God  takes  infinite  delight  in  doing  what  is 
right,  or  in  other  words,  in  carrying  into  ef* 
feet  bis  own  glorious  purpose  of  accom- 
plishing the  greatest  possible  sura  of  virtue 
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and  happiness,  this  view  of  the  divine  cha- 
racter coincides  with  the  best  ideas  that  we 
can  form  of  perfect  benevolence. 

The  word  loving-kindnessexpresses some- 
thing of  tenderness  and  fondness.   It  is  per- 
haps better  adapted  to  the  conceptions  of 
those   who  lived   under  the  law,   whose 
views  of  the  divine  character  were  at  best 
very  imperfect,  and  who  were  prone  to  con* 
ceive  of  the  deity  as  a  partial  Being,  than 
to  the  more  correct  conceptions  of  those 
who  live  under  the  more  perfect  dispensa- 
tion of  the  gospel ;  which  teaches  us  to  re- 
gard the  Supreme  Being  as  equally  benevo* 
lent  to  all  his  works,  and  without  any  fond 
partiality,  or  preference,  pursuing  the  ul-^ 
timate  happiness  of  all  in  the  wisest  and  the 
best  manner.    But  all  cannot  enter  into 
correct  and  philosophic  views  of  the  divine 
benevolence.     It  is  not  amiss  therefore  that 
they  should  conceive  of  the  goodness  of 
God.  under  the  similitude  of  the  tendernesp 
and  kind  indulgence  of  a  parent.    And  if 
th^r  conceptions  of  paternal  love  should 
be  more  gross  and  partial  than  the  accura- 
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cy  of  philosophy  would  allow,  no  barm  is 
done.  The  subliraest  conceptions  of  the 
most  enlightened  mind  fall  iniinitely  short 
of  divine  excellence.  And  God>  who  need- 
eth  not  our  services,  is  not  displeased  when 
the  ideas  we  form  of  him  are  such  as  neces- 
sarily result  from  the  faculties  which  he  hath 
given  us,  however  mean  and  imperfect. 
One  caution  however  is  particularly  need- 
ful ;  namely,  that  we  by  no  means  indulge 
such  views  of  the  character  of  God  as  will 
enc.  .Jrage  vice,  or  render  us  miserable. 

First.  The  benevolence  of  God  is  supreme. 
Benevolence  exists  in  God  in  its  greatest 
excellence,  in  its  highest  degree.  Its  heights 
are  immeasurable,  its  depths  unfathomable. 
All  created  goodness  is  derived  from  him, 
and  falls  infinitely  short  of  the  original  un- 
limited benevolence  of  the  divine  nature. 
The  scriptures  express  the  benevolence 
of  God  in  the  strongest  language;  and 
pourtray  it  under  the  boldest  figures  and  si- 
militudes. The  tenderest  and  strongest  of 
human  affections  are  held  up  and  dwelt 
upon  as  symbols  of  divine  benignity  and 
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compassion.  And  though  figures  and  ex- 
pressions of  this  soft  dtid  tender  strain  are 
better  adapted  to  the  fervid  glow  of  orien- 
tal poetry,  and  to  the  simplicity  of  earlier 
ages,  than  to  the  chastened  imaginations  of 
northern  latitudes,  and  to  the  correcter  taste 
of  modern  times,  yet  they  cannot  fail  to 
impress  upon  the  heart  a  strong  and  affec- 
ting sense  of  the  paternal  character  and 
kindness  of  God. 

The  emphatic  language  of  the  apostle 
John  upon  this  subject  is  often  referred  to, 
and  can  never  be  forgotten.  God  is  Love. 
Love  is  the  primary  attribute  of  God  ;  it  is 
the  attribute  under  which  he  chuses  to  be 
made  known  to  his  creatures ;  it  is  the  cha- 
racter under  which  it  is  our  duty  and  our 
interest  habitually  to  contemplate  him  ;  it 
is  the  perfection  unto  which  all  his  moral 
attributes  may  be  resolved.     God  is  Love. 

2.  The  benevolence  of  God  is  wiiversal. 
The  Lord  is  good  to  all,  and  his  tender  mer- 
cies are  over  all  his  works.  He  wills  the 
happiness  of  all  his  creatures;  and  as  all  his 
rational  offspring  are  intended  for  ultimate 
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happiness,  there  is  an  important  sense  in 
which  it  may  be  saiJ,  that  in  his  iall-compre- 
bensive  view  they  are  now  and  at  all  times 
perfectly  and  immutably  happy. 

In  the  mean  time  he  supplies  to  all  the 
means  of  securing  their  own  proper  gratifi- 
cations and  enjoyments,  and  of  avoiding  the 
evils  to  which  they  are  incident.  The  brute 
creation  is  not  beneath  his  notice.  All  his 
creatures  wait  upon  him,  he  giveth  them 
their  food  in  due  season;  what  he  giveth 
them  they  gather:  he  openeth  his  hand, 
they  are  filled  with  good.  The  young  lions 
roar  after  their  prey,  and  seek  their  meat 
from  God.  The  least  and  meanest  of  his 
works  are  not  overlooked,  or  neglected : 
not  a  sparrow  lights  upon  the  ground 
without  his  notice. 

For  his  rational  creatures,  the  image 
and  glory  of  their  Maker,  he  has  provided 
ample  means  of  happiness.  The  gratifica- 
tions of  sense,  the  pleasures  of  imagination 
and  taste,  the  graver  satisfection  which 
arises  from  the  exercise  of  reason  in  the  in- 
vestigation and  the  discovery  of  truth ;  the 
charms  of  social  life,  the  felicity  of  domes- 
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tic  union,  and  of  relative  affection  and  en- 
dearment ;  the  exquisite  delightarising  from 
the  practice  of  virtue,  from  the  exercise  of 
benevolence,  from  the  reflections  and  anti- 
cipations of  an  approving  conscience,  from 
the  devout  affections,  from  confidence  and 
joy  in  God,  from  obedience  to  his  com- 
maiiding,  and  resignation  to  his  disposing 
will ;  and  finally  the  hope  of  mercy,  and  of 
salvation  by  Jesus  Christ — ^these  rich,  nu- 
merous, various,  and  never  failing  sources 
of  happiness  abundantly  manifest  the  lo- 
ving-kindness of  God  towards  his  rational 
offspring. 

Nor  do  the  sorrows  and  suflTerings  of  hu- 
man life  form  any  exception  to  the  univer- 
sality of  divine  love  ;  for  whose  views  are 
so  contracted  as  not  to  discern  and  to  ac- 
knowledge the  beneficial  tendency  of  afflic- 
tion :  and  who  that  has  made  any  consi- 
derable advance  in  the  divine  life,  does  not 
owe  much  to  the  discipline  of  adversity. 
God  is  good  to  the  evil  and  the  unthankful. 
The  blessings  of  his  providence  are  poured 
out  with  a  liberal  hand  even  upon  wicked 
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men :  and,  contrary  to  their  intention,  he 
ever  converts  the  malignity  of  their  purpo- 
ses to  the  accomplishment  of  his  own  wise 
and  benevolent  designs:  and  when  they 
have  fulfilled  his  pleasure,  in  mercy  to 
themselves,  and  in  mercy  to  mankind,  he 
stops  them  in  their  mad  career,  and  visits,  or 
will  visit,  them  for  their  transgressions  in  a 
way  which  will  fill  their  heart  with  conster- 
nation and  dismay,  but  which  will  never- 
theless be  perfectly  reconcileable  to,  and 
fully  justified  by,  the  eternal  laws  of  be- 
nevolence. 

3.  The  benevolence  of  God  acts  under 
the  direction  of  unerring  msdom. 

The  ultimate  object  of  governing  bene- 
volence is  the  happiness  of  all,  not  the  gra- 
tification of  the  few,  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  many.  And  this  end  it  pursues  with 
a  steady  and  invariable  course :  often  by 
means  to  us  inexplicable,  but  uniformly  by 
the  wisest  and  the  best  It  cannot  pos- 
sibly be  otherwise  ;' for  the  knowledge  of 
God  is  infinite :  and  to  suppose  that  a 
Being  of  infinite  knowledge  and  benevo- 
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lence  would  pursue  the  great  object  he  has 
in  view  by  means  inadequate  to  the  end,  or 
by  inferior  means,  when  the  best  are  equally 
in  his  view,  and  in  his  power,  is  an  ab- 
surdity :  it  is  a  contradiction  in  terms.  It 
is  plain^  therefore,  to  demonstration,  that 
whatever  apparent  irregularities  there  may 
be  in  the  divine  government — whatever 
phenomena  there  are,  which,  to  a  limited 
and  supei-ficial  view,  might  appear  to  mili- 
tate against  the  rule  of  infinite  goodness, 
the  difficulty  is  wholly  attributable  to  the 
imperfect  vision  of  the  observer,  not  to  any 
defect  in  the  divine  plan.  God  is  true, 
though  every  man  should  be  a  liar :  God 
is  good ;  his  way  is  perfect ;  his  plan  of  go- 
vernment is  the  wisest  and  best ;  and  such 
it  will  eventually  prove  itself,  even  though 
difficulties  should  occur  in  it  which  baffle 
all  human,  all  angelic  penetration.  Per- 
fect goodness,  directed  by  perfect  wisdom, 
is  the  master-key,  which  will  one  day  un- 
lock all  the  mysteries  of  the  divine  govern- 
ment, and  will  display  to  an  admiring  world 
the  use,  the  beauty,  the  indispensable  ne-^ 
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morseless  tyrant.  In  the  midst  of  judg- 
ment he  remembers  mercy.  His  anger  en- 
dureth  for  a  moment;  but  his  mercy  en- 
dureth  for  ever. 

4.  The  loving-kindness  of  God  is  wn- 
changeable  and  everlasting. 

Mutability  and  caprice  are  far  from  God. 
What  is  self-existent  and  underived  must 
for  that  reason  be  immutable  and  eternal. 
The  goodness  of  God  therefore  is  as  un- 
changeable as  his  nature.      He  revealed 
himself  to  his  servant  Moses^  under  the 
mysterious  name>  I  am  that  I  am :  or^  as 
some  render  it,  I  mil  be  what  I  will  be :  ex- 
pressing in  the  most  impressive  manner, 
the  immutability ^f  his  nature,  his  purposes> 
and  his  promises.    He  is  represented  in  the 
scriptures  as  without  variableness  or  shadow 
of  a  change.    He  is  not  man,  that  he  should 
change;  nor  the  son  of  man,  that  he  should 
repent.     The  firmest  and  most  solid  of 
created  objects  are   transient,   dissoluble 
things.     The  mountains  shall  depart,  and 
the  hills  be  removed:  heaven  and  earth 
shall  pass  away ;  but  the  loving-kindness 
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of  God  shall  not  depart,  nor  shall  the  cove- 
nant of  his  peace  be  removed.  From  the 
throne  of  his  glory  he  beholds  the  vicissi- 
tudes and  convulsions  of  universal  nature, 
and  the  ever  varying  successions  of  ages 
and  generations,  and  overrules  all  for  the 
more  effectual  accomplishment  of  the  coun- 
sels of  his  wisdom,  and  the  purposes  of  his 
Love, 

Let  us  now,  secondly,  direct  our  medi- 
tations to  some  particular  instances  of  the 
loving-kindness  of  God,  which  more  espe- 
cially lay  claim  to  our  regard. 

But  here  a  prospect  so  rich,  so  unbounded 
opens  to  view,  so  great  a  multitude  of  ob- 
jects crowd  at  once  upon*  the  imagination, 
that  the  attention  is  distracted,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  select  one  in  preference  to  the 
.  rest.  How  rich,  how  various,  how  tran- 
scendant  are  the  displays  of  divine  benevo- 
lence in  the  world  in  which  we  live !  Great 
and  marvellous  are  thy  works.  Lord  God 
Almighty.  With  what  pleasure  might  we 
dwell  upon  the  thought  of  an  infinite  series 
of  beings,  from  the  highest  orders  of  intel- 
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lectual  existence,  to  the  meanest  worm,  the 
most  insignificant  reptile ;  all  possessed  of 
their  several  powers  of  perception,  action, 
and  enjoyment;  moving  with  pleasure  in 
their  respective  spheres,  and  enriched  with 
enjoyments  adapted  and  proportioned  to 
their  several  capacities.  How  pleasing  to 
contemplate  the  idea  of  millions  of  millions 
of  worlds  and  systems,  far  beyond  the  power 
of  numbers  to  recount,  scattered  through 
the  vast  expanse  of  space,  each  of  them  in- 
habited by  an  immense  multitude,  a  host 
which  no  man  can  number,  of  intelligent 
and  percipient  beings,  endowed  with  vari- 
ous powers  and  capacities,  exulting  in  their 
existence,  and  splendid  monuments  of  their 
creator's  praise.  But,  our  views  are  neces- 
sarily limited  to  this  globe,  which  we  inha- 
bit, and  which  constitutes  so  small  a  por- 
tion of  the  immense  universe,  that  if  the 
whole  system  to  which  it  belongs,  the  sun, 
the  moon,  and  all  its  concomitant  planets, 
primary  and  secondary,  were  to  be  annihi- 
lated and  lost;  and,  if  to  them,  we  add  all 
the  stars  which  iq  the  clearest  atmosphere 
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are  made  visible  by  the  most  powerful 
glasses,  with  alt  the  planetary  worlds,  which 
are  reasonably  believed  to  revolve  around 
them — they  would  be  no  more  missed  in 
the  immensity  of  being  than  a  grain  of 
sand  from  the  sea-shore,  or  a  drop  of  water 
from  the  ocean. 

And  yet,  even  here,  in  this  remote  corner, 
in  this  little  speck  of  the  wide  creation,  we 
behold  a  rich  display  of  divine  loving- 
kindness,  in  the  formation  and  structure  of 
the  various  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  animal 
and  rational,  and  in  the  wise  congruity  of 
their  circumstances  to  their  nature  and  cha- 
racter. In  the  human  race  in  particular, 
the  lords  of  this  lower  world,  the  bene- 
volence of  the  Creator  is  peculiarly  dis- 
played. 

How  beautiful  and  convenient  the  struc- 
ture of  the  body  t— How  admirable  the 
symmetry  of  the  intellectual  powers ! — 
How  constant  and  unintermitted  the  at- 
tention and  care  of  divine  Providence ! — 
The  necessaries,  the  conveniences,  the  ele- 
gances of  life,  how  amply  provided,  how 
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liberally  dispeased!  It  is  for  man  that 
the  sun  performs  his  daily  course,  and 
cheers  and  beautifies  the  earth  with  his  all- 
animating  rays.  It  is  for  man,  that  the 
moon  walketh  in  brightness,  and  dispels 
the  horrors  of  the  night.  It  is  for  man  that 
the  seasons  revolve,  and  the  fructifying 
showers  descend.  For  man  does  the  teem- 
ing earth  yield  her  rich  and  abundant  in- 
crease :  and  to  man  does  the  sea  offer  his 
vast  and  spontaneous  tribute.  Nor  is  the 
loving-kindness  of  God  less  illustriously 
exhibited  in  the  ample  provision  made 
for  the  gratification  of  the  social  affections, 
for  the  cultivation  and  improvement  of  the 
intellectual  and  moral  powers,  and  for  train- 
ing the  human  character  by  a  course  of 
wibe  and  salutary  discipline  in  its  progress 
through  life,  to  wisdom,  to  virtue,  to  peace 
within,  and  peace  with  God,  and  in  the 
end  to  everlasting  life  and  happiness.  Upon 
each  of  these  topics  it  would  be  easy  to  en- 
large. 

But  the  present  season  of  the  year  reminds 
ijs  of  two  remarkable  instances  of  divine  ber 
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nigpity,  which  may  properly  and  profitably 
employ  our  meditations  through  the  re- 
mainder of  this  discourse. 

In  the  Brst  place,  let  us  devoutly  reflect 
upon  the  loving-kindness  of  God  in  the 
mission  of  Jesus  Christ  into  the  world. 

The  nativity  of  Christ  is  celebrated  by 
the  christian  church  at  this  season  of  the 
year;  and  for  any  thing  which  can  be  pro- 
ved to  the  contrary,  our  Lord  was  born 
into  the  world  at  or  near  the  season  in  which 
this  memorable  event  is  commemorated. 
Otherwise,  perhaps,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
account  for  the  unanimity  of  the  christiaa 
world  in  fixing  upon  the  same  day.  No- 
thing certain  however  is  recorded  upon 
this  subject.  And  I  do  not  see  any  objec- 
tion against  setting  apart  one  day  in  the 
year  for  celebrating  the  birth  of  the  great- 
est benefactor  to  mankind  that  ever  lived 
in  the  world,  provided  that  this  celebra- 
tion does  not  degenerate  into  superstition, 
and  produce  contention ;  and  provided 
that  full  liberty  is  allowed  to  every  indivi- 
dual to  observe  the  day  or  not  as  he  plea- 
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nes,  because  no  one  can  pretend  that  Christ- 
mas day  is  a  divine  institution.  At  any 
rate,  it  can  never  be  amiss  at  any  time  to 
meditate  with  gladness  upon  the  loving- 
kindness  of  God  in  the  mission  of  his  Son  : 
least  of  all,  when  the  great  mass  of  the 
christian  world  are  occupied  in  the  same 
subject. 

In  the  wisdom  of  God  the  world  by  wis- 
dom knew  not  God.     Previous  to  the  ap- 
pearance of  Jesus  Christ,  the  knowledge  of 
God  and  duty,  and  of  a  future  life,  was 
almost  lost  in  the  world ;  the  human  race 
had  sunk  into  the  grossest  ignorance,  and 
had  debased  itself  by  the  most  degrading 
vices.     Of  the  moral  state,  both  of  the  Jew- 
ish and  the  Heathen  world,  the  Apostle 
has  drawn  a  frightful  and  melancholy  por- 
trait in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans;    and 
the  truth  of  the  similitude  is  confirmed  bv 
the  testimony  of  contemporary  writings  still 
extant,  both  of  Jews  and  Heathens.     Nor 
was  the  character  which  the  Apostle  de- 
scribes that  of  the  illiterate  vulgar  only,  it 
applies  equally  to  the  great,  the  opulent, 
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the  learned,  and  the  holy ;  to  the  prince, 
the  priest,  and  the  philosophers ;  to  those 
who,  acknowledging  the  righteous  judg- 
ment of  God,  that  they  who  do  these  things 
are  worthy  of  death ;  to  those  who  professed 
to  be  teachers  of  others,  the  guides  of  the 
blind,  and  the  instructors  of  the  foolish. 
The  light  of  nature  had  been  found,  by  the 
experience  of  ages,  to  be  insufficient  to  en- 
force the  obligations  of  virtue,  and  to  in- 
fluence men  to  the  practice  of  duty.  And 
the  law  of  Moses,  very  limited  in  its  extent, 
had,  in  its  latter  day,  been  of  little  practical 
utility  to  the  nation  which  had  been  fa- 
voured with  this  divine  communication. 
In  the  midst  of  this  midnight  darkness  the 
Sun  of  righteousness  arose  with  salvation 
in  his  beams,  to  dispel  the  horrors  of  the 
night,  and  to  diffuse  the  radiance  of  celes- 
tial day.  The  prophet  of  Nazareth  was 
sent  into  the  world,  and  the  gracious  tenor 
of  his  commission  was  to  preach  glad  tid- 
ings to  the  meek,  to  bind  up  the  broken- 
hearted, to  proclaim  liberty  to  the  captive, 
and  the  opening  of  the  prison  to  them  that 
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are  in  bonds,  and  to  proclaim  the  accept- 
able year  of  the  Lord.  To  restore  the  true 
knowledge  of  God,  and  to  enforce  the  prac- 
tice of  virtue  by  the  most  awful  sanctions. 
To  reveal  the  doctrine  of  a  future  life,  and 
to  confirm  his  mission  by  his  resurrection 
from  the  grave.  For  every  just,  sublime, 
and  animating  idea  of  the  Supreme  Being; 
for  all  the  knowledge  we  have  of  the  na- 
ture of  virtue,  and  the  extent  of  its  requi- 
sitions ;  and  for  those  interesting  views  and 
awful  expectations  of  a  future  life,  by  which 
the  human  character  is  formed  to  dignity 
and  excellence— we  are  indebted  solely  to 
the  gospel  of  Christ ;  and  for  the  mission 
of  Christ  and  the  promulgation  of  the  ever- 
lasting gospel  through  him,  we  are  wholly 
indebted  to  the  loving-kindness  of  God : 
that  great  love  wherewith  he  loved  us,  and 
which  prompted  him  to  send  his  well- be- 
loved son  into  the  world,  not  to  condemn 
the  world,  but  that  the  world  through  him 
might  have  life. 

3.  Let  us  now  recollect  some  of  the  most 
remarkable  instances  of  divine  loving-kind- 
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ness  which  we  have  experienced  in  the 
year  which  has  been  lately  brought  to  a 
close. 

The  providence  of  God  has  conducted 
us  to  the  close  of  another  year,  and  calm 
reflection  will  convince  us  that  all  his  ways 
have  been  mercy  and  truth  ;  and  that  all 
the  dispensations  of  his  providence  have 
been  faithfulness  and  love. 

To  some  of  us  the  usual  wish  of  friend- 
ship at  the  commencement  of  one  of  these 
larger  divisions  of  time,  has  been  fulfilled, 
and  the  past  year  has  been  a  season  of  un-  * 
interrupted  peace;  it  has  been  a  happy 
year.  Life,  and  health,  and  competence 
have  been  continued ;  our  way  has  been 
made  prosperous ;  the  circle  of  social  and 
domestic  felicity  has  been  enlarged;  all 
things  have  concurred  to  make  us  happy; 
sorrow  has  seldom  been  admitted  to  visit 
our  tabernacle ;  and  few  of  the  bitter  in- 
gredients of  human  life  have  been  mingled 
in  our  cup.  Let  distinguishing  mercy  be  . 
remembered  with  distinguished  gratitude. 

Some  of  us  perhaps  have  had  unusual 
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ejtpenence  of  the  vicissitudes  of  life.    The 
closing  year  finds  us  in  circumstances^  con^ 
nexions,  and  situations  entirely  new,  and 
little  expected  at  the  beginning  of  the  year. 
And  have  we  not  experienced  likewise  in 
the  changes  of  life,  the  kindness  and  faith* 
fulness  of  an  unchanging  God  ?    Immut^ 
able  wisdom  and  goodness  have  directed 
our  steps,  and  cleared  our  way ;  have  dis« 
pelied  our  fears,  and  encouraged  our  spirits. 
When  lost  and  bewildered  in  the  perplexi^ 
ties  of  life,  and  not  knowing  what  to  do, 
We  have  lifted  up  our  hearts  unto  God,  has 
not  his  word  been  the  man  of  our  counsel? 
and  has  not  his  providence  whispered  to  us 
the  path  of  duty  and  of  peace  ?  In  circum^ 
stances  of  danger,  the  shield  of  bis  omni* 
potence  has  been  held  over  us  for  our  de« 
fekice.     Impending  evils  have  been  pre* 
vented,   or  their  effects    mitigated;   aiid 
alarming  sicknesses  have  been  removed^ 
We  have  been  brought  up  from  the  gates 
of  the  grave. 

It  is  more  than  possible  that  the  past  year 
may  hate  prdved  to  some  of  us  a  teason  of 
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disappoiatitieDt,  bereavemcDt,  and  Borrow> 
Our  bouses  perhaps  are  not  sO  vith  God  as 
Uiey  were  at  the  beginniag  of  the  year. 
They  have  been  deprived  of  their  firmesfc 
supports,  of  their  brightest  oraameDts^  of 
their  most  pleasing,  perhaps  their  only 
hope.— But  have  we  any  cause  to  com^ 
plaio?  Who  are  we,  and  what  is  our 
house,  that  we  should  be  exempted  from 
human  vicissitude?  And  after  all,  are  we 
sure  that  there  is  no  loving^kindness  ih 
these  visitations?  Iti  the  dark  scenet 
through  which  we  have  been  conducted 
baa  there  been  no  presiding  wisdom?  no 
ruling  benevolence  ?  Haa  all  been  dark> 
ness  without  one  ray  of  light?  has  all.been 
despondency,  dgection*  and  despair,  with» 
out  one  gleam  of  hope  to  break  through  the 
impervious  gloom?  God  forbid t  Who 
will  venture  to  call  in  question  the  wisdom 
and  the  mercy  of  God?  who  will  presume 
to  say  that  the  calsunity  by  which  we  have 
been  wrung^  was  not  in  all  its  circumstaiiices 
the  btet  that  could  have  bappeocd^^bestfbr 
societjr,  best  lor  the  individuaikbest  £Driwar» 
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iel¥e$  ?  And  in  the  darkest  emd  severest  dia- 
penscitions  has  there  not  been  caUse  t6  Ad- 
khowledge  many  alleviating  bifcumstancesi, 
fliaiiy  toothing  considerationfe,  and;  perhftpt^ 
totne  benefioitl  effeots  ?  All  has  not  been 
evil ;  thingd  might  have  been  ivbrye;  if  much 
has  been  taken,  much  has  also  been  left^ 
fruits  Kif  heavenly  fragrance  have  grown 
from  a  bitter  root :  in  the  midst  of  judg^ 
ment  mercy  has  shone  triumpfbant  r  the 
hearty  toparated  iind  weaned  from  created 
eoi«fidence,  ha^  learned  to  repose  wboUjr 
upon  Qod,  And  the  wellnliseiplined  mind, 
upon  la  ealm  review  of  All  dirdumstaboes, 
will  see  reason  to  join  issue  with  the  sacred 
)^nex,i  ^'I  knotr.  Lord,  that  thy  judgments 
itfe  rights  and  though  my  house  be  not  s6 
#itb  God,  as  a  morning  without  olouds^  he 
hiMh  tiiad^  with  me  an  everiasting  covef 
nant,  well  ordered  in  all  things,  and  sure^ 
^hrdi  is  all  my  tfalvation^  and  all  my  de^ 

'  Such  «M»  the  M0e6Cionft  which  naturally 
f)MMM  tbeiMsdrreft  at  tibe  commeBcemttat 
of  ifa«  w^  y«af ^  wh«n  th«  pious  miod,  .ia 

I  2      • 
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its  devout  meditations  in  the  temple  of 
God,  calls  to  remembrance  the  multiplied 
instances  of  divine  loving-kindness  in  the 
year  that  has  lately  closed.  And  such  re- 
flections ought  not  to  be  limited  to  the 
hours  of  public  worship,  nor  to  any  par- 
ticular time  or  place :  they  ought  at  all 
times  to  occupy  the  thoughts :  they  should 
be  made  habitual :  they  should  become 
our  constant  companions,  our  bosom  guests. 
The  advantages  resulting  from  the  ha- 
bitual entertainment  of  such  thoughts  as 
these,  vould  be  incalculable.  They  would 
fill  the  mind  with  joy  and  confidence  in 
God:  they  would  inspire  habitual  grati- 
tude, serenity,  and  cheerfulness  of  spirit  : 
they  would  constitute  the  noblest,  the  most 
active,  and  the  most  uniform  incentive  to 
the  practice  of  universal  virtue :  they  would 
^produce  content  in  every  situation,  and 
fortitude  and  firmness  in  the  vicissitudes  <^ 
life.  In  a  world  of  danger,  calamity,  and 
death,  they  would  inspire  confidence  in 
the  providence  and  promises  of  God ;  and 
would  set  the  adiii^'heart  completely  at 
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res^  in  the  full  persuasion  that  nothing 
can  happen  without  the  appointment  of 
God;  and  that  under  the  divine  govern- 

mept  ALL  IS  WELL. 


I    • 
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RESIGNATION   TO  THE  WILL  .QF  ftHD^AFTftE  .THX 

EXAMPLE  OF  JESUS. 


John,  xii.  27,  S8. 

Now  is  my  soul  troubled :  and  what  shall  I  say  ?  Fa- 
ther^ save  me  from  this  hour  ?  But  for  this  cause  came 
I  to  this  hour.    Father,  glorify  thy  name. 


Th£R£  is  no  history  which  contaius  such 
powerful  internal  evidence  of  its  truths  as 
the  New  Testament.  1  do  not  give  the  pub- 
licans and  the  fishermen  of  Galilee  credit 
for  genius  to  delineate  a  more  perfect  cha- 
racter than  had  ever  existed  in  the  world,  if 
that  character  had  not  been  exhibited  be* 
fore  their  eyes.  In  the  conduct  of  Jesus^  as 
recorded  by  the  evangelists,  there  is  that 
consummate  dignity,  consistency,  propri- 
ety,  and  excellence ;  all  that  he  saith,  and 
all  that  he  doth,  is  so  perfectly  agreeable  to 
the  extraordinary  office  which  he  assumes  as 
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tbe  prophet  of  God,  the  promised 
the  revealer  of  lifeT^-^aod  this  without  one 
$iogle  slip,  or  failure — that  to  have  invented 
such  a  character^  had  it  been  fictitious^ 
would  have  required  an  elevation  of  genius, 
and  a  comprehension  of  mind,  far  beyond 
what  the  adversaries  of  the  christian  reii*^ 
gion  would  be  willing  to  allow  to  the  plain 
evangelical  historians,  or  what  the  friends 
of  revelation  would  desire  to  challenge  on 
their  behalf.  The  writers  of  the  history  of 
Christ  were  men  of  plain  understandings, 
perfectly  competent  to  relate  a  simple  art* 
kss  tale  of  what  they  had  seen  with  their 
eyes,  and  heard  with  their  ears  ^  and  of 
eveqts  which  were  of  such  public  notoriety 
that  no  person  who  lived  at  the  time  when, 
or  in  the  place  where,  thesQ  transactions 
ar^  said  to  have  occurred^  ever  attempted 
to  call  them  in  question.  But  there  ts  no^ 
thing  in  their  writings,  which  are  the  only 
reni^^iiung  criteria  of  their  talentis  and  cha- 
mcti^Ti  which  can  justify  the  supposition 
that  they  would  ever  have  projected  an 
iqopqiition  90  ^^fqwrdinary^  9t  that  they 
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could  possibly  have  succeeded  if  they  had 
embarked  in  so  rash  and  profligate  an  un- 
dertakiug.  For  to  conceive  a  great  and 
extraordinary  character,  to  place  that  cha- 
racter in  uncommon  circumstances,  and 
to  support  it  uniformly  and  consistently 
through  a  variety  of  diflicult  and  interest- 
ing scenes,  is  one  of  the  greatest  efforts  of 
human  genius.  Since  therefore  the  evan* 
gelists  could  never  have  invented  the  cha- 
racter which  they  have  so  correctly  deli* 
neated,  they  must  have  had  the  great  ori- 
ginal before  their  eyes — their  history  there- 
fore must  be  true.  Christ  himself  must 
have  existed:  he  must  have  been  in  all  re- 
spects what  they  have  described,  and  con* 
sequently  he  must  have  sustained  the  cha- 
racter which  he  professed — be  fully  entitled 
to  all  the  homage  which  he  claims.  The 
argument  is  clear ;  and  the  conclusion  irre- 
sistible. 

The  little  incident,  from  the  narrative  of 
which  the  text  is  extracted,  is  a  beautiful  il- 
lustration of  these  remarks.  The  evange- 
list, by  a  concise,  artless  felation  of  simple 
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facts,  without  any  observation  or  commisDt 
of  hisown»  has  here  exhibited  our  honoured 
master  as  a  pattern  of  piety  and  devotion,  far 
beyond  the  ordinary  limits  of  human  attain^ 
ment:  a  devotion  the  most  affecting  and 
sublime,  and  at  the  same  time  at  an  infinite 
remove  both  from  the  ignorance  and  folly 
of  a  mean  and  blind  superstition,  and  firom 
the  wild  ravings  and  the  still  more  odious 
familiarities  of  a  gross  and  fanatical  enthu- 
siasm.. 1  will  venture  to  say  that  no  one, 
whose  mind  had  not  been  enlightened  with 
the  purest  and  most  exalted  conceptions  of 
God,  and  whose  heart  had  not  been  mould- 
ed into  the  most  entire  subjection  to  his  will, 
would  have  been  capable  of  imagining,  or 
delineating  such  a  character  as  this.  The 
evangelist  would  never  have  formed  the 
CQQceptioo  of  an  incident,  so  unusual,  and 
at  the  same  time  so  natural,  and  which 
so  beautifully  illustrates  the  dignity,  and 
tbe  devoted  piety  of  the  mind  of  Jesus,  had 
not  the  event  really  occurred.  It  is  an  in- 
cident which  in  tbe  reflecting  mind  must 
excitft  thQ  bigb^t  idea  of  our  Lord's  charaq-^ 
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ter»  and  in  the  pious  nrind  an  earnest  desire 
to  resemble  it;  while  the  truly  humble  spi-^ 
rit  will  not  dare  to  hope  that  it  shall  ever 
equal  the  great  original. 
■■■■  It  is  my  present  purpose  to  illustrate  the 
propriety  and  dignity  of  the  conduct  of 
Christ  upon  this  interesting  occasion,  and 
to  recommend  it  to  the  imitation  of  his  pro^ 
fessed  disciples. 

vOur  Lord  was  at  Jeruealem,  whither  he 
was  come  to  celebrate  his  last,  perhaps  his 
only  passbver ;  and  well  apprized  of  the 
events  which  were  immediately  to  take 
place*  Some  devout  Greeks,  serious  per-^ 
sons,  who  were  prc^ably  proselytes  to  the 
Jewish  religion,  and  who  were  come  lip  to 
Jerusalem  in  obedience  to  the  law,  at  this 
grand  annual  festival,  were  desirous  of 
being  introduced  to  the  illustrious  prophet, 
of  whom  they  had  heard  so  much :  perhaps 
ei^pecting,  like  Herod,  that  he  would  work 
soHie  miracle  for  thdr  amusement :  or,  pos<* 
sibly^  influenced  by  a  better  motive,  they 
were  destvoM  of  listening  to  the  instruc- 
tions df  this^  heavenly  teaciier.     Wiien 
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tli^^:  ici^in^ti,  xrero  ialrodiicBd  ;by  tbe 
A^qftJ^a  AndfeMr  aokl  PhiHp  to  our  Lord* 
\lfi  -^e^Wvtpd  9,  idistcQurae  upbdi  tbe  oocasioa» 
pf  whifib  the  Evangelist  bw  preserved  some 
blief  bints : .  nud  tbe  purport  of  viu^  'was^ 
4(i  4flDPMw;e  to.  tbose  pious  Greeks  that  tbe 
<i«fl  ffAP  DOW  come,,  wben  the  Gentiles 
should  be  received  into  the  cbaccb  of .God» 
^d  be  gdcnitted  to  aU  l^^  pnvilegeft  of 
Q^ V  «bpseQ  people.^  Tbe  hour,  saitli  Jm 
y^  f^ffm^r  irhf#  the  Soili  ofMan  sball  be 
gl^ri^d.. 

,  ^l  bfi  further .  adds,  that  this  event 
](r,ouJ|4  pi^t  ta^e  place,  but  ia  e<wsequenoe 
9f  ^  pvn  previfHis  su/QK^ngs  and  death. 
Vpf^y,  yief^yy  I  my  toiktp  you,  exeept  a 
ff4if»  qfvfh^  ffUl  ^  the  grouDd  and  diB>  it 
4l^{Mv^PP« }  hut:*  if  it  di«^  it  briogetb 
AN^h  iDUob  fruufct  This  imur»lly  led  faim 
i^^uliy  to  w»m  those  yfkQ  were  inclined 
^  ^liii^  themselves  ip  bi^'  serwice,  that  they, 
jike.bim*  vep^e  flot  to  t^Kp^ct  Uieir  mman^ 
j«tioo  in  Ibe  present  s4«tQ;:  that  they  were 
Mftioriikg  .wpi9n  A  w#r^ufe  of  great  labour 
m4  idaag^fii  \im  4wit,  iif'/they  would  pBr> 
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tevere  to  the  eadt  their  fidelity  should  re« 
ceive  aa  ample  reward.  If  any  man  serve 
me,  let  him  follow  me ;  and,  where  I  aoif 
there  also  shall  my  servant  be.  If  any  man 
serve  me,  him  will  my  Father  honour.  He 
that  loveth  his  life,  shall  lose  it ;  and  he 
that  hateth  his  life  in  this  world,  shall  keep 
it  to  life  eternal. 

But  having,  in  the  trcdn  of  his  discourse, 
alluded  to  his  sufferings  as  a  necessary  pre- 
liminary to  his  glorification,  the  painful 
scenes  through  which  he  was  about  to  pass^ 
every  one  of  which  he  circumstantially 
foreknew ;  all  the  treachery,  and  all  the  in- 
dignity with  which  he  was  to  be  treated, 
and  all  the  excruciating  agonies  of  body 
and  mind  which  he  was  about  to  suffer,  seem 
at  once  to  have  rushed  into  his  imagina* 
tion,  and  to  have  cast  his  spirit  into  mo- 
mentary perturbation.  Now,  saith  he,  is 
my  soul  troubled.  The  scenes  of  agony 
through  which  I  am  destined  to  pass,  are 
so  near  at  hand,  and  so  exceedingly  for- 
midable, that  in  the  immediate  prospect  of 
them  human  nature  reooils,  and  my  heart 
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trraib)es«  And  what  shall  1  say  ? — ^What 
sprayer  shsJl  I  offer  up  to  my  heavenly 
Father,  who  heareth  me  always^  at  this 
alarming  crisis  ?->^halI  I  listen  to  flesh  and 
blood ?-^  Shall  I  desert  the  honourable 
cause  in  which  I  am  embarked  ? — Shall  I 
ask  to  be  excused  from  the  dreadful  con- 
flict ? — Shall  I  say,  Father,  save  me  from 
this  hour? 

This  is  evidently  our  Lord's  meaning, 
and  the  clause  ought  to  be  read  with  an 
interrogation.  It  is  not  honourable  to  our 
JLord's  character,  it  is  not  consistent  with 
the  usual  firai  and  dignified  tenor  of  his 
mind,  to  suppose  that  he  first  offers  an  uii^ 
qualified  prayer  to  be  excused  from  suffer^ 
ing,  and  then  immediately  retracts  it  His 
meaning  in  this  brief  but  interesting  soli- 
loquy unquestionably  is,  to  express  the  firm- 
oess  of  his  resolution,  and  his  entire  devo- 
tedness  tothe  will  of  God;  in  the  discharge 
of  his  mission,  q.  d.  What  prayer  will  it 
become  me  to  offer  in  these  trying  circum- 
stances ?»-^Will  it  suit'  my  character  &nd 
^»ffice~fwill  it  lagree  with  the  glorious  pros- 
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]»ecfo- whiofa  aitt  now  opeAtng  befetti  nw, 
and  the  immorial  prize  which  I  haYe:iii 
view,  to  listen  to  the  suggestions  of  %pf 
|)aUed  Mid  fainting  natnre?  I  canncrtiajct 
90  faase^  80  nnworthy  a  ptet.  If  J'  w^rfe 
tiow  to  decline  the  cop  of  sufibriog,  J  should 
defeat  the  main  purpose  of  my  mission.  It 
.was.  for  this  cause  that  I  came  to  this  hoiih 
It  was  that  by  my  death  I  might  ratify  the 
corenant  of  love;  that  1  might  redeem 
mankind  from  the  bondage  of  error,  idola* 
try,  and  vice,  and  might  save  them  from 
.Wrath  and  ruin ;  that  I  was  sent  to  preach 
.tbe  gospels  and  was  empowered  to  authen- 
ticate my  divine  mission  by  signs  and  mi- 
racles: to  Accomplish,  therefore,  this  gra- 
cious, purpose  of  reconciling  the  wcMrld  to 
God,  and  of  jninging  many  sons  to  glory, 
I  willingly  submit  to  all  that  it  is  necessary 
previously  to  Undergo :  I  refuse  not  to  die : 
I  shrink  not  iaioto  any  suflfering,  howevffr 
seryere^  I  have  only  obe  petition  tooffdr : 
Father,  glorify  thy  nainet  ftilfil  all  tb^r 
:gppd  pteasi|«e  jqt  thy  devdfed  sei^anti.  I 
came  w|o  tl^jirprid  to  do  thy  m\lr^  that 
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vMl  18  miiie.  .  Let  God  be-  hoooured;.  and 
I  aiti:W»U  pleased:  lirbether  jt  ba  byrliaboor 
.tic#ufiering,  by  lifeior  death.  . 
.  Jtwouldy  iodeedi  be  a  auppofition  utterly 
ititworthy.  of  the  tiivioe  idbaraeterii  to  \tn» 
^neitbait  Qod  caii  have  any  selfiab  end  io 
ViewJio.tbe^fepeDsatioiis  of  biagov^^tunait 
iowank  bis  reasonable  creatureB;  and  rck 
tbivg  trouldbcljnoivabsuM  than  to  belicFe 
tbal:  the  applftuiseiof  ^mankind  <{o(ild  operate 
a»a  motive  to  the  divine  joondiret  Tbit 
^puldy  indeed^  be  to  vegslrd  the  Supi^etaie 
BeJMg  as  altogetbersuch  an  one  asouvtelVei  \ 
Midias  liable  to  tber^eaknesses'dnd  inffirmi- 
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ties  of  huiwMi  nlLCure^  The  glory  of  God  is 
bi>  gDodoeM:  ^  bis  only  purpose  lA  tbevirtoe 
tin4  iibppi  Msi  of  his  creatuitesv  The  retu  rns 
wJiid&,h9  riEKiinres  are  gratitude  add  obe> 
dieoe04  G^  is  then  most  glorified  #hen 
hill  masooable  ^creatures  are  Inost  wi^  and 
virttttHis ;  when  tbey  best  bntwer  the  end 
of. itbdir  existence  t  wheil  ih/^  Itive  bint 
best  9  and  .when  they  bftefc  rbsetoblQ  hiis 
Aoml^maige^  This  was  the  eUd'tviaob  the 
gM^f  aibenof  4DaQhiad>  bad  inl  view  when 
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he  sent  his  Sod  to  be  the  Saviour  of  the 
worid :  to  recover  his  human  ofispring  from 
idolatry  and  superstition^  from  vice  and 
misery :  to  call  them  to  glory  and  virtue, 
and  to  make  them  heirs  of  everlasting  life 
and  happiness.  The  gospel  dispensation  is 
the  effect  of  divine  Love.  God  so  loved 
the  world  that  he  sent  his  only  begotten,  of 
in  other  words,  his  well  beloved  Son  into 
the  world,  that  the  world  through  him 
might  have  life. 

Our  Lord  had  just  expressed  his  triumph 
that  the  hour  was  come  when  the  Son  of 
Man  would  be  glorified :  which  he  explaim 
not  of  any  accession  of  honour  and  ap^ 
plause  to  himself,  or  of  any  addition  to  his 
own  personal  dignity  or  authority,  but  of 
the  diffusion  of  his  gospel  through  the 
world,  in  consequence  of  his  own  sufierings 
and  death.  Except  a  grain  of  wheat  fatf 
into  the  ground  and  die,  it  abideth  alone; 
but,  if  it  die,  it  bringeth  forth  much  fruit 
As  if  he  had  said,  the  end  of  my  mission  t^ 
about  to  be  fulfilled,  and  my  best  wishes  to 
be  crowned  by  the  success  of  th6  gospel^ 
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aod  the  accession  of  the  heathen ;  but  to. 
this  end  my  sufferings  and  death  are  a  ne*. 
cessary  preliminary. 

la  the  same  sense/be  utters  the  prayer  in 
the  texLt  Father,  glorify  thy  name :  that  is, 
gloriiy  thyself.  He  is  answered  by  a  voice, 
from  heaven :  I  have  both  ^glorified  it,  and 
I  Will  glorify  it  again.  And  how  does  our 
Lord  explain  this  declaration  ?>  Does  it 
mean,  thftt  God  had  wrought  some  sigkial< 
exploit  which  had  commanded  universal 
i^dmiratiooi  and  that  he  would  again  enter- 
tam  them  in  the  same  way  ?  That  would, 
inde«d>  have  been  unworthy  of  <  the. divine 
character^  But  our  Lord's  explanation  of 
it.  is  very  c££^Qnt*  Now,  says  he,  is  the 
jiui^ment  of  tlus  world,  now  is. the  prince 
(Mf  Urn  world  cast  out,  q.  d.  The  kingdom 
of  .God.  is  about  to  begin :  and  that  of  Satan 
to  ^be,  overthrown,  the  gospel  of  truth.and 
holaoesst  and  peace,  is  about  to  commence 
its  progress,  which  shsdl  never  cease  till  all 
the  systema  of  error  and  superstition,  of  vice 
and 'initecy,  which  are  now:  supported  by 
tlie  powers  of  the  world,  shall  be  aver- 
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throwD  by  it,  and  the  reiga  of  righteous- 
neit  and  virtue  shall  be  universal  and  ever- 
lasting. 

In  this  sense  was  the  prayer  offered: 
Father,  glorify  thy  name.  Let  thy  perfec- 
tions be  illustettted  in  the  success  of  the 
gospel ;  in  the  simplicity,  the  wisdom,  and, 
the  efficacy  of  the  means  used  for  the  in- 
struction and  the  reformatioa  of  the  world; 
and  all  will  be  well.  This  is  the  supreme 
wish  of  my  heart 

And  the  petition,  in  the  very  interesting 
arcumstanoes  in  which  it  was  offered,  plain- 
\f  implies  that  our  Lord  was  ready  to  sub- 
rait  to  any  labour  or  suflfering  which  might 
be  necessary  for  him  to  undei^  for  the 
accomplishment  of  this  glorious  purpose. 
When  Jesus  contemplated  the  painful  scene 
which  lay  before  him,  his  natural  feelings 
were  shocked,  and  bis  heart  recoiled  at  the 
prospect.  He  could  not  think  but  with 
horror  upon  sufferings  so  severe,  which  were 
so  near  at  hand,  and  of  which  he  had  ao 
(Ustinct  ft  perception.  He  confesses  his 
dismay : — **  Now  is  toy  soul  troubledti" 
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At  the  same  time  he  rejects  with  iodigDa- 
tioQ  the  thought  of  ahiinking  from  his  duty, 
and  of  retiring  from  his  undertaking*  What 
shall  I  say  ?    '^  Father,  sare  me  from  this 
hour  of  conflict  and  agony  ?  God  forbid  I 
For  therefore  am  I  sent.    For  this  cause 
came  I  to  thb  hour.    lit  is  essential  .to  the 
(Murpose  ct  my  mission  that  I  should  pass 
through  this  scene  of  sorrow  and  suffering* 
I  accepted  the  undertaking  with  these  Buf* 
ferings  full  in  view.    1  knew  from  thb  be- 
giniHng  what  I  had  to  expect;  and,  having 
^dvaQced  thus  far,  I  scorn  to  repeat,  al* 
thoogfa  I  am  conscious,  even  now,  that  it 
iSf  in  my  power  to  escape.    Father,  glck 
iify  thy  name..   Let  thy  glorious  purpose 
ha  fijifilled.    Let  the  yoke  of  superstition 
be  brokem    Let  the  heathen  be  gathered 
isd.  Let  idolatry  perish.    I^et  knowledge, 
peaoe,  -and  virtue,  triumph.    Let  mankind 
be  redeemed  fmm  ignorance^  and  vice,  and 
mitefi    Let  1  thy  kingdom  come;  and  let 
alii  thy  ratonal.  offing  be  conducted, 
tbfOQ^  dieir  respective  processes  of  trial 
and4ilcipiine,  to  final  happiness;  and  I  am 
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well  pleased.  Let  no  temporary  loss  or 
suffering  of  mine  be  an  obstruction  to  the 
accomplishment  of  thy  wise  decree.  Dis- 
pose of  me  as  thou  pleasest.  I  came  into 
the  world  for  no  other  purpose  but  to  do 
and  to  suffer  thy  will.  Let  thy  name  be 
glorified,  and  I  welcome  every  pang  whi(^ 
may  be  instrumental  to  this  end.  The  cup 
which  my  Father  givetb  me  shall  not  I- 
drink  it?" 

This,  Christians,  was  the  posture  of  our 
great  Master's  mind  in  the  near  and  distinct 
view  which  he  then  had  of  his  approaching 
unparalleled  suferings.  Feeling  indeed 
with  the  most  exqui«te  sensibility,  yet  hum- 
bly and  entirely  resigned.  Acquiescing  in 
the  melancholy  prospect  upon  the  best  and 
purest  principles:  fi-om  duty  to  God  and 
benevolence  to  man.  And  ufion  this  review 
•f  the  character  and  conduct  of  Jesus  in. 
these  affecting  circumstances,  I  ask  whether 
any  character  ever  existed,  or  can  even  be 
conceived,  more  correct  and  dignified,  any 
virtue  more  exalted,  any  benevolence  more 
generous,  any  devotion  more  reasoiiableor 
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more  sublime?  Who  can  contemplate  such 
a  constellation  of  moral  excellence  without 
admiration  and  love  ? 

Add  let  it  be  remembered,  that  this  is  the 
state  of  mind  after  which  it  is  his  will,  and 
that  of  his  heavenly  Father,  that  his  pro- 
fessed disciples  should  aspire,  and  which' 
they  should  all  endeavour  to  attain.  He 
has  herein  left  us  an  example ;  a  great  and 
illustrious  example  indeed.  Who  can  hope 
to  equal  it  ?  yet  all  may  approximate  to« 
wards  it  And  it  is  the  duty  of  all  to  try. 
Nor  are  we  left  destitute  of  the  means  of 
success. 

If  then  we  are  in  heaviness,  let  us  think 
upon  God^  and  lift  up  our  hearts  to  Him 
wbo.knoweth  our  frame.  It  is  the  painful 
prerogative  of  human  nature,  not  only  to 
suffer  under  evils  which  are  actually  present,: 
but  to  forebode  evils  to  come.  We  cannot 
indeed  foresee  calamities,  which  will  here-' 
after  befal  us,  with  all  the  precision  with 
which  Jesus  foresaw  every  circumstance  of 
bis  approaching  conflict ;  and  it  is  well  that 
we  cannot.    Our  ignorance  of  futurity  is,  a 
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wise  and  mercifol  appointment.  Eren  his 
mind,  the  spirit  of  Jesus  himself,  funted  and 
recoiled  at  the  prospect  of  what  he  was 
about  to  endure.  What  then  would  be  our 
feelings,  and  what  the  depression  of  our  spt- 
rits,  if  we  circumstantially  foreknew  every 
calamity,  and  every  pang,  which  is  to  over- 
take  us  in  the  pilgrimage  of  life.  Blessed 
be  God  I  futurity  is  enveloped  in  impene- 
trable clouds ;  and  our  happy  ignorance  of 
evils  to  come,  allows  room  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  blessings  which  are  present.  Bat 
still  the  mind  oft  darts  an  anxious  glance 
into  futurity,  and  can  at  times  too  surely 
proage  approaching  trials — trials,  which 
from  the  present  state  of  things,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  avoid :  which  it  feels  or  fears  itself 
unable  to  support,  and  the  prospect  of  which 
spreads  a  dark  shadow  over  the  spirit,  and 
overwhelms  the  heart  with  dismay;  not 
knowing  either  how  to  escape  from  them,  or 
how  endure  them  with  becoming  fortitude 
and  submission. 

In  these  trying  circumstances  it  is  both  a 
duty  and  a  priTJlege  to  have  recoone  to 
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God.  Aod  our  Lord  teaches  us  how  we 
ought  to  feel,  and  how  we  ought  to  pray. 
Our  souls  are  troubled,  and  what  shall  we 
say  ?    Father,  save  us  from  this  hour  1 

My  Brethren,  we  are  not  armed  with  that 
firmness  and  fortitude  of  spirit  which  our 
great  Master  possessed,  Nor  can  we,  like 
Him«  see  the  absolute  necessity  of  our  suf- 
ferings, or  the  important  purposes  which 
they  are  to  answer  under  the  divine  Go- 
vernment, nor  in  what  way  they  will  be 
conducive  to  the  glory  of  God.  Neither 
can  we  divest  ourselves  of  the  sense  of  pain, 
nor  become  indifferent  to  good  and  evil. 
And  Gody  who  is  rich  in  mercy,  and  full  of 
compassion,  knows  our  frame ;  he  remem- 
bers that  we  are  dust.  He  sees  his  children 
discouraged  in  mind,  fainting  in  the  pro- 
spect of  impending  evils ;  and  he  graciously 
permits  them  to  petition  and  to  plead  for  de- 
liverance^  provided  that  they  pray  with  re- 
signation ;  that  they  plead  with  submission ; 
that  they  discover  no  reluctance  nor  dis- 
pleasure, if,  in  his  superior  and  unerring 
wisdom,  he  should  see.  fit  to  deny  the  re- 
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quest,. and  should  suffer  the  threatened  evil 
to  come  to  pass.  With  these  views,  and  in 
the  exercise  of  a  spirit  thus  piously  and  du- 
tifully resigned,  it  is  permitted  to  the  chil- 
dren of  infirmity^  in  the  hour  of  danger  and 
*  apprehension,  to  pray — Father,  if  it  be 
possible,  let  this  cup  pass  away  from  me. 

But  there  is  a  better  petition  still ;  and, 
if  the  heart  is  quite  right  with  God ;  iC  Uke 
that  of  our  Lord  and  Master,  it  is  perfectly 
moulded  to  the  divine  will,  this  is  the  only 
petition  that  we  shall  presume,  or  shall 
even  desire  to  pflfer— Father,  glorify  thy 
NAME  1  May  the  wise  and  benevolent  de- 
signs of  thy  administra^tion  be  accomplished ; 
and  may  they  be  accomplished  by  those 
meafis  which  infinite  wisdom  has  selected 
as  the  best.  If  for  this  purpose  any  labours 
orany  sufferings  of  mine  be  requisite,  1  would 
humbly  and  dutifully  acquiesce;  what;  and 
when,  and  where  thou  pleasest.  It  is  thy 
prerogative,  to  command,  it  is  my  duty  and 
pleasure  to  obey.  It  is  thine  to  dispose,  it 
is  mine  to  subqiit  Iilappy  and  honoured 
to.be  entploy^  as  the.  meanest  instrument 
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ID  canning  on  tliy  Ngreat  designs ;  in  dpr 
iog  good ;  9od  in  promoting  the  knowledge 
of  truth  and  the  practice  of  virtue,  the 
glory  of  God,  and  the  happiness,  of  man- 
kind. Let  thy  will,  O  God !  he  done ;  for 
that  will  is  mine.  I  have  no  other  desire 
or  aim.  If  God  be  glorified,  all  will  be 
well,  my  best  interests  are  secure.  I  know 
in  whom  I  have  believed ;  and  the  issue  of 
all  his  dispensations  will  be  glorious  and 
bappy. 

This,  my  brethren,  is  a  very  high  attain- 
ment indeed.  How  happy  must  they  be  who 
are  thus  at  rest  in  God ;  who  have  no  will 
but  his :  who  cau  thus  meet  with  fortitude 
and  cheerfulness  all  the  vicissitudes  of  life^ 
smd  can  glory  even  in ;  tribulation;  And 
which  of  us  can  boast  of  having  acquired 
this  high  and  lofty  tone  of  devotion  and 
resignation?  How  &r  do  even. the  best 
chmBcters  fall  short  of  it  I  How  much 
more  ready  are  we  all  to  say.  Father,  save 
me  from  this  hour,  than.  Father,  glorify 
thy  name? 

But  as  j€»us  >has.  exhibited,  this .  BubUme 
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example,  and  as  he  requires  hU  disciples  to 
follow  bis  steps*  so  he  has  Dot  lefl  us  with- 
oot  powerful  motives,  and  the  best  means 
of  improTement  in  virtue  and  piety.  And 
there  have  been  some  who  have  approached 
Tery  near  to  this  sublime  character.  But  it 
is  not  to  be  attained  at  once.  Habitual 
and  complete  conformity  to  the  wilt  of  God* 
and  an  entire  subjection  of  spirit  to  the  di- 
vine government,  is  an  attainment  of  voy 
slow  and  gradual  acquisition.  It  may  even 
be  regarded  as  the  last  stage  in  the  mo- 
ral process;  the  summit  and  crown  of  the 
Christian  diaracter;  and  that  which  ap- 
proiimates  human  nature  most  nearly  to 
the  divine. 

The  doctrine  <^ Christ  lays  a  properfouiH 
dation  for  this  devout  temper,  by  the  just 
and  encouraging  views  which  it  exhibits  of 
the  attributes  and  government  of  God  ;  of 
his  power*  wisdom,  and  b^ievolence;  of 
his  universal  providence;  of  his  parental 
care;  <^  his  readiness  to  pity  and  to  foi^ve; 
of  his  wilUngness  to  aid  human  infirmity ; 
sod  of' fail  fixed,  inunntable  purpose  todi- 
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rett  the  eouree  of  events  in  that  way  whioh 
shall  be  most  subservient  to  the  purposes  of 
his  wisdotn  and  benignity,  and  whvch  shall 
best  co-operitte  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
are  fttithM  ^nd  obedient! 

And  in  or^tt  to  acquire  this  happy  state 
of  niind,  it  wilt  be  liecessary  to  establish 
fahh  In  God  and  his  goodness  ;  and  often 
to  dwell  iii'devout  meditation  npdnthe  ear^ 
oellences  of  the  divine  character,  the  wis* 
doiA  and  goodness  of  the  divine  govern- 
ment, and  thtl  promises  of  the  everlasting 
gospel.  It  is  Weditation  which  gites  to  &ith 
its  vital  energy  and  practical  influence.  It 
is  this  which  gives  a^snbstantial  reality  to 
tilings  hoped  for,  after  that,  by  the  Exercise 
cf  the  investigating  and  reasoning  powers, 
iH8  have  acquired  a  firm  conviction  of  the 
iroAUintxi  of  Chiogs  whiclv  are 'not  tefen. 
Goiltdni^latioli'iiiiries  foroe  and  TrvidBen  to 
iie  eOiafVictiontr  t  these  voose'die  aflfeetions; 
flind^e  affections  goVem  the  pracdoe. ' 

'And  in  order  to  ocmfirm  and  establi^ 
bSSHi^aoA  to>iiiiei«ase  itsinfluenoe  upon  th« 
vaa^  it  trill  b«  eiepeidient  to  ««c(illeot  in 
liow  many  instances,  viciniitudes  and  trou- 
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bles  have  produced  the  best  moral  effects. 
What  should  we  ourselves,  what  would  the 
best  characters  on  earth  have  been,  without 
the  needful  salutary  discipline  of  affliction  ? 
Our  great  Master  himself  was  made  perfect 
through  sufferings ;  and,  lest  we  be  weary 
and  faint  in  our  minds,  let  us  look  unto  Je- 
sus, the  Author  and  Finisher  of  our  faith : 
let  us  contemplate  his  bright  example.  We 
cannot  dwell  upon  the  dignity  and  subli- 
mity of  his  character  but  with  admiration 
and  delight ;  and  what  we  admire  and  love, 
we  shall  be  ambitious  to  imitate  and  re- 
semble. 

Let  us  live  in  the^practice  of  all  known 
duty :  let  our  motives  be  upright,  and  our 
hearts  pure.  Then  nothing  can  surprise  us, 
nothing  can  hurt  us,  nothing  can  eventually 
come  amiss  to  us.  We  are  sheltered  in  the 
arms  of  omnipotence :  it  were  folly,  it  were 
criminal,  to  fear.  But  if  we  are  remiss  in 
duty,  if  we  turn  aside  to  sin  and  wicked- 
ness, terror  may  justly  fall  upon  us ;  the 
consciousness  of  guilt  excludes  from  all 
comfort,  and  from  all  hope. 

To  conclude,  to  a  mindr  so  trained  .and 
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disciplined  as  to  have  no  will  but  the  will  of 
God,  it  is  a  source  of  unspeakable  satis- 
faction to  reflect,  that  what  it  most  desires 
will  assuredly  come  to  pass.  God  has  glo- 
rified his  name,  and  he  will  glorify  it  again. 
And  this  best  of  purposes  will  be  accom- 
plished by  means  which  to  the  well-regu- 
lated mind  will  be  most  acceptable:  by 
means  which  God  himself  has  chosen,  and 
which  must  therefore  be  wisest,  and  fit- 
test, and  best.  This  consideration  will  re- 
concile the  virtuous  and  resigned  spirit  to 
all  the  events,  and  to  all  the  vicissitudes  of 
life,  however  unexpected  or  otherwise  un- 
welcome. At  the  end  of  his  probationary 
course  he  will  close  his  eyes  in  peace,  in 
joyful  assurance  that  the  cause  which  lies 
nearest  his  heart  shall  continue  to  prosper 
and  to  advance  with  growing  success,  till  it 
has  triumphed  over  all  opposition,  and  that 
at  the  great  consummation  of  all  things 
he  shall  awake  to  the  participation  of  an 
everlasting  reward;  and  shall  then  see  with 
unspeakable  delight  how  right  the  way  by 
which  he  was  conducted ;  and  how  wise 
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and  kind  the  dispensations  of  divine  provi- 
dence. Here  we  know  only  in  part ;  but 
then  we  shall  know  even  as  we  are  known. 
In  that  light  we  shall  see  light,  and  in  the 
presence  of  God  possess  fulness  of  joy. 


SERMON  VII. 


THB  PEOnT  OF  hABOVWi. 


Prov.  XIV.  2S. 
Im  aB  Labour  there  is  ProJU. 


It  is  a  common,  but  palpable  mistake  that 
iodolence  and  inactivity  are  essential  to 
happiness.  Rest  is  the  end  which  all  have 
in  view  in  submitting  to  labour;  but  that 
object  when  attained  becomes  itself  the 
most  insupportable  of  burdens.  None  are 
so  unhappy  as  they  who  have  nothing  to 
do.  '^  Without  employ  the  mind  is  on  the 
rack." 

''  In  all  labour  there  is  profit/'  says  the 
wise  man  in  the  text  He  adds,  ''  but  the 
talk  of  the  lips  tendeth  only  to  penury/' 

The  idle  and  talkative  have  little  chance 
of  success;  but  the  quiet  and  industrious 
are  seldom  wholly  disappointed  in  th^ir 
pursuit     Seest  thou  a  man  diligent  in  his 
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business,  he  shall  stand  before  kings,  he 
shall  not  stand  before  mean  men. 

The  wise  man's  rule  however  is  not  to 
be  taken  without  proper  limitations.  No 
labour  can  be  proBtable  which  is  not  inno- 
cent. There  are  those  who  toil  and  drudge 
in  the  service  of  vice  and  folly;  and  ve- 
rily  they  have  their  reward :  and  that  re- 
ward is  disappointment,  disgrace,  and  mi- 
sery. 

Industry  is  not  always  successful.  For, 
in  the  first  place,  it  is  sometimes  inadequate 
to  the  end  in  view.  The  exertion  is  not 
sufficiently  vigorous,  or  sufficiently  perse- 
vering ;  there  is  a  deficiency  either  of  en^- 
gy  or  of  constancy.  Sometimes  labour  is 
intense  and  persevering,  and  yet  fails  of  its 
end  because  it  is  unskilful,  and  misapplied. 
Knowledge  is  power.  This  is  the  well-known 
aphorism  of  Lord  Bacon.  Brute  force  is 
of  little  value  if  it  be  unskilfully  managed. 
The  superior  sagacity  of  man  subjects  to 
his  dominion  the  superior  strength  of  the 
animal  creation,  and  wields  it  to  the  accom- 

■ 

plishment  of  his  own  designs.    And  a  man's 
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own  personal  strength,  without  skill  in  the 
application  of^it,  is  of  little  value. 

Opportunity  also  is  essential  to  success, 
even  where  industry  is  combined  with  skill 
and  perseverance.  Unforeseen  obstructions 
may  frustrate  the  wisest  plans,  and  baffle 
the  best  directed  exertions.  "  Time  and 
chance  happeneth  to  all.''  And  as  some 
rise  to  great  prosperity  without  any  effort 
of  their  own ;  so  there  are  others  who  seem 
bom  to  disappointment  in  every  under- 
taking. If,  however,  the  case  is  narrowly 
examined,,  there  will  always  appear  an  ade- 
quate cause.  At  any  rate  it  is  not  the  ge- 
neral rule.  Wisdom,  activity,  perseverance, 
and  opportunity  cannot  fail  to  insure  suc- 
cess. 

Industry  and  skill,  if  they  do  not  succeed 
in  one  direction,  will  often  make  their  way 
in  another ;  if  they  do  not  rise  to  affluence, 
they  may  nevertheless  insure  health,  com- 
petence, content,  cheerfulness,  and  other 
blessings  which  opulence  cannot  purchase. 

It  may  then  be  assumed  as  a  general 
principle,  warranted  by  observation  and 
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experience,  that  in  all  labour  there  is  profit 
Labour  is  of  three  kinds,  corporeal,  intel- 
lectual, and  moral :  and  each  of  these  is 
profitable  in  its  measure. 

First,  there  is  a  profit  which  attends  60- 
(Uly  labour. 

This  is  conducive  to  health,  competence, 
cheerfulness,  reputation,  and  virtue. 

Bodily  exercise  is  conducive  to  health. 
Indolence  is  the  exuberant  source  of  many 
real  or  imaginar}'  diseases ;  and  none  enjoy 
better  health  than  they  who  are  constantly 
engaged  in  moderate  labour.  There  is  in- 
deed a  pliableness  in  the  constitution  of  the 
body  as  well  as  in  that  of  the  mind,  which 
adapts  itself  surprisingly  to  the  circum- 
stances to  which  it  is  accustomed.  So 
that  the  same  degree  of  exercise  is  not  so 
essential  to  the  health  of  those  who  have 
been  early  habituated  to  a  sedentary  life  as 
it  is  to  others.  But  to  a  certain  extent  ac- 
tive exertion  is  useful,  and  even  necessary 
to  all.  It  braces  the  cords  of  life;  it  sti- 
mulates the  circulation  of  the  fluids ;  it 
gives  tone  and  elasticity  to  the  muscles; 
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and  it  invigorates  the  various  movements  • 
of  the  animal  oeconomy. 

The  soul  of  the  sluggard  desireth,  and 
hath  nothing,  but  the  soul  of  the  diligent 
shall  be  made  rich.     Labour  is  the  foun- 
dation o{ property ;  and  every  one  is  justly 
entitled  to  the  fruit  of  his  own  virtuous  in- 
dustry.    Many  employments  require  ma- 
nual labour ;  and  they  who  are  most  indus- 
trious will  acquire  the  greatest  skill,  faci- 
lity, and  success.    Agriculture  and  manu- 
factures demand  the  labour  of  the  hands  as 
well  as  the  contrivance  of  the  head :  and 
many  who  in  this  country  have  risen  to  the 
summit  of  opulence  and  consideration,  have 
exercised  their  industry  in  the  outset  of  life 
in  humble  manual  occupations,  and  by  in- 
dustry and  ingenuity  they  have  risen,  and  ho- 
nourably risen,  to  a  commanding  eminence, 
in  which  they  have  not  only  found  employ- 
ment for  thousands,  and  have  rapidly  ac- 
quired immense  riches,    but  have  added 
greatly  to  the  wealth,  the  commerce,  the 
credit,  and  the  prosperity  of  their  country. 
Corporeal    labour   also    contributes    to 

l2 
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cheetfuhess  of  mind.  Good  spirits  are  the 
usual  concomitants  of  good  health;  and 
good  health  is  not  to  be  insured  without 
necessary  exercise. 

It  is  indeed  true,  that  a  good  conscience 
is  a  continual  feast ;  and  that  a  truly  good 
man  ought  never  to  be  dejected.  But 
though  good  principles,  and  a  good  con- 
science, are  essential  to  permanent  peace 
and  cheerfulness  of  mind,  it  is  plain,  that 
these  alone  will  not  always  secure  it.  Men 
are  to  a  great  degree  mechanical  beings ; 
and  the  human  machine  myst  be  occa- 
sionally wound  up  and  kept  in  proper  re- 
pair, otherwise  it  will  never  go  on  smooth- 
ly and  pleasantly.  Many  labour  under 
great  uneasiness  and  dejection,  for  which 
they  know  not  how  to  account ;  when  the 
truth  is,  that  such  depressions  arise  from 
bodily  indisposition,  from  indolence,  and 
the  want  of  exercise.  If  such  persons  would 
but  rouse  themselves  to  exertion,  as  in  fact 
they  ought,  all  the  gloomy  thoughts  and 
fears  which  now  harass  and  distress  their 
minds  would  vanish  like  a  dream,  and  they 
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would  enjoy  that  peace  and  satisfaction  to 
which  their  general  good  character  and 
conduct  entitles  them.  They  who  have 
little  to  do  are  often  troubled  with  imagi- 
nary evils,  from  which  persons  of  active 
dispositions  and  habits  are  happily  exempt. 

Industry  secures  a  fair  reputation  in  the 
world.  Indolence  and  inactivity  enervate 
and  enfeeble  the  mind,  and  expose  the 
slothful  man  to  contempt,  whatever  be  his 
situation  and  rank  in  life ;  but  industry  is 
always  held  in  honour. 

And  though  a  truly  virtuous  man  will 
never  make  reputation  a  primary  object  of 
pursuit,  but  will  always  choose  to  deserve 
a  good  name,  rather  than  to  insure  it,  and 
indeed,  as  the  best  means  of  insuring  it,  yet 
he  will  never  be  indifferent  to  the  estima- 
tion of  the  wise  and  good ;  nor  is  it  pos- 
sible for  a  man  of  sensibility  to  fail  of  de- 
riving exquisite  satisfaction  from  the  well- 
earned  applause  and  affection  of  his  neigh- 
bours. And  there  are  very  few  in  any  rank 
and  condition  of  life  to  whom  a  good  cha* 
racter  is  not  of  essential  service. 
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Finally,  activity  in  the  pursuit  of  some 
useful  occupation  is  highly  conducive  to 
good  morals. 

The  ancients  represented  Labour  as  guar- 
dian to  the  temple  of  Virtue.  And,  cer- 
tainly, nothing  is  more  injurious  to  moral 
principle  than  indolence,  especially  in 
young  persons,  whose  minds  are  flexible, 
and  whose  moral  habits  are  not  firmly  fixed. 
For  a  young  man  to  be  idle,  and  at  the 
same  time  virtuous,  is  a  moral  impossibility. 
No  excellence  of  education,  no  truth  of 
principle,  no  force  of  habit,  can  stand  against 
the  temptations  of  indolence.  But  if  young 
persons  are  fully  employed  in  occupations 
that  are  honourable  and  useful,  and  which 
engage  their  whole  time  and  attention,  ha- 
bits of  virtue,  industry,  and  peace,  will  be 
gradually  and  insensibly  formed ;  or,  if  they 
are  already  begun,  they  will  be  improved, 
confirmed,  and  riveted  for  life.  "  In  the 
sweat  of  thy  brow  shalt  thou  eat  bread,"  is 
no  curse  upon  man  in  general,  as  human 
nature  is  at  present  constituted.  There  is 
indeed  a  labour  which  grinds,  oppresses. 
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and  overwhelms.  But  such  labour  is  not 
often  necessary.  And  in  general  the  vir- 
tue of  a  character  is  proportioned  to  its  ac- 
tivity, and  unremitting  industry  in  some 
honourable  and  useful  employment. 

Secondly,  There  is  a  profit  which  arises 
from  labour  of  the  viind. 

It  must  indeed  be  acknowledged  that 
many  advantages  arc  to  be  derived  from 
bodily  labour^  which  do  not  accrue  from 
mental  exercise.  Health,  cheerfulness,  and 
competence,  the  general  and  almost  nni- 
versal  accompaniments  of  external  indus- 
try, are  far  from  being  attached  in  all  cases 
to  mental  exertion  though  by  no  means 
inconsistent  with  it. 

And  this  fact  accounts  for  the  contempt 
in  which  men  of  reading,  thought,  and  sci- 
ence, are  often  held  by  the  ignorant  per- 
sons, who,  having  opened  the  road  to  afflu- 
ence by  plodding  industry,  think  no  em- 
ployment of  any  use  which  does  not  lead 
directly  to  wealth ;  and  are  utterly  inca- 
pable of  forming  any  distinct  idea  of  intel- 
lectual acquisitions  and  enj  oy  men  ts.  Hence 
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it  is  that  such  persons  of\en  regard  those 
?$  drones  in  tlie  community,  who  are,  in 
fact,  its  most  valuable  members  and  most 
distinguished  ornaments. 

Mental  labour  enriches  the  understand- 
ing with  valuable  knowledge — it  strength- 
ens and  improves  the  intellectual  powers — 
it  leads  to  useful  discoveries  in  art  and  sci- 
ence— and  it  promotes  true  religion  and 
the  practice  of  virtue. 

There  is  a  curiosity  early  generated  in 
the  human  mind,  which  prompts  a  man  to 
search  after  knowledge^  as  hunger  stimu- 
lates him  to  seek  after  food  ;  and  by  dili- 
gent application  to  the  various  branches  of 
science  and  literature,  he  finds  the  means 
of  gratifying  this  mental  appetite.  By  at- 
tention and  diligent  inquiry  the  student 
becomes  acquainted  with  the  phenomena 
and  laws  of  the  external  world;  with  the 
existence,  properties,  and  powers  of  the 
various  objects  which  surround  him ;  whe- 
ther in  the  inanimate,  the  vegetable,  the 
animal,  or  the  rational  creation:  he  learns 
the  curious  structure  of  the  human  body. 
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and  the  nice  arrangement,  accurate  adjust- 
ment, and  relative  uses  of  its  several  parts 
and  proportions :  he  attains  some  know- 
ledge of  the  appearances  and  laws  of  the 
human  mind,  of  the  manner  in  which  ideas 
are  acquired,  combined,  and  classed;  how 
they  are  stored  up  in  the  memory,  and  pro- 
duced at  pleasure,  and  by  what  laws  they 
are  governed  :  he  learns  the  situation  of 
the  various  countries  on  the  terraqueous 
globe;  their  climate,  soil,  and  produce; 
the  character  and  manners  of  their  respec- 
tive inhabitants;  the  civil  state  of  the  va- 
rious nations  of  mankind,  and  their  politi- 
cal relations  to  each  other ;  also  the  historv 
of  the  transactions  of  past  ages  and  genera- 
tions. By  the  exercise  of  the  understand- 
ing men  acquire  a  great  diversity  of  curi- 
ous and  useful  truths,  physical,  political, 
and  moral :  they  become  acquainted  with 
the  various  powers  of  nature,  and  the  laws 
of  their  operation,  and  acquire  some  know- 
ledge of  the  existence,  situations,  and  re- 
volutions of  distant  worlds  and  systems. 
These,   amongst  innumerable  others,  are 
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the  interesting  topics  of  intellectual  disqui* 
sition ;  the  knowledge  of  which  is  often  ac- 
quired with  considerable  labour  and  exer- 
tion of  mind.  They  are,  indeed,  great  and 
interesting  themes;  worthy  of  the  atten- 
tive investigation  of  those  who  have  leisure 
and  opportunity  for  inquiry ;  and  the  mind 
which  is  enriched  with  ideas  upon  these 
subjects,  resembles  a  palace  adorned  with 
rich  and  costlv  furniture.  After  all,  it  must 
be  acknowledged,  that  all  subjects  of  men- 
tal disquisition  are  not  equally  interesting 
and  instructive  ;  and  that  there  is  a  labour 
of  the  mind  which  is  little  better  than  labo- 
rious idleness. 

I  add,  that  labour  of  the  mind  enlarges 
its  comprehension,  and  improves  its  facul- 
ties. 

As  bodily  strength  is  increased  by  con- 
stant exercise,  so  the  powers  of  the  mind 
are  capable  of  being  expanded  and  invigo- 
rated by  habitual  and  judicious  exertion  to 
a  great  and  indefinite  degree.  The  senses, 
the  judgment,  the  imagination,  the  me- 
mory, the  powers  of  recollection,  of  com- 
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bining,  and  of  discrimination,  all  improve 
by  judicious  cultivation  and  exercise.  And 
the  man  of  science,  who,  by  study  and  ap- 
plication, has  cultivated  and  improved  his 
intellectual  powers,  is  as  much  superior  to 
the  mere  animal  man,  who  contents  himself 
with  secular  possessions  and  animal  plea- 
sures, as  the  man  grown  to  maturity  is  to 
the  child  in  arms.  And  it  is  a  fact,  esta- 
blished by  experience,  that  intellectual 
wealth,  a  rich  store  of  useful  and  sublime 
ideas,  is  as  certainly  the  result  of  judicious 
iDtellectuai  exertion,  as  con)petence  and 
affluence  are  of  judicious  and  skilful  indus- 
try. The  danger  and  the  advantage  are 
similar  in  both  cases.  Labour,  injudi- 
ciously and  unskilfully  applied,  will  turn 
to  no  account.  And  intellectual  industry, 
exercised  upon  unsuitable  or  trifling  sub- 
jects, will  fill  the  head  with  learned  lum- 
ber. 

But  labour,  whether  muscular  or  mental, 
under  judicious  direction,  will  seldom  fail 
to  be  crowned  with  a  rich  and  ample  re- 
compense. 
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Intellectual  labour  also  leads  to  useful 
discoveries. 

It  has  been  observed,  to  the  credit  of 
agricultural  industry,  that  ''  the  king  is 
served  by  the  field."  It  is  equally  true, 
that  the  artist,  the  manufacturer,  the  mer- 
chant, are  served  by  the  philosopher.  It 
is  sometimes  asked  what  is  the  use  of  learn- 
ing and  science.  Let  such  questioners 
know,  that  science  gives  birth  to  art ;  and 
that  trade,  manufactures,  and  commerce, 
owe  their  finest  and  most  valuable  im- 
provements to  science  and  philosophy.  It 
is  to  philosophical  discovery  that  this  king- 
dom owes  its  glory,  its  opulence,  its  supe- 
riority to  the  surrounding  nations.  The 
acting  members  of  the  community  are  the 
hands ;  the  thinking  and  inquisitive  the 
head  by  which  those  hands  are  uncon- 
sciously governed ;  and  neither  can  say  to 
the  other,  I  have  no  need  of  thee. 

Finally,  intellectual  disquisition  and  la- 
bour of  the  mind  has  a  direct  and  powerful 
tendency  to  promote  virtue  and  religion. 

Men  of  intelligent  and  inquisitive  minds. 
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because  they  cannot  digest  all  the  dogmas 
of  the  vulgar  creed;  because  they  often  feel 
difficulties,  where  those  who  do  not  think, 
feel  none  ;  and  because  they  cannot  exer- 
cise a  bitter  zeal  upon  topics  of  popular 
controversy,  nor  hurl  anathemas  at  those 
who  are  of  a  different  judgment  from  them- 
selves, are  often  reputed  to  have  no  reli- 
gion at  all;  and  many  ill-judged  and  ill- 
founded  reflections  have  been  thrown  out 
by  ignorant  and  ill-tempered  people  upon 
learning  and  philosophy,  as  though  it  had 
a  tendency  to  lead  men  to  infidelity  and 
atheism.  And  it  cannot  be  denied,  that 
the  avowed  opinions  of  some  persons,  in 
high  repute  for  science  and  literature,  have 
occasionally  given  a  plausible  pretext  to 
ignorance  and  bigotry  to  advance  the 
charge,  and  to  confound  the  widely  dif- 
ferent characters  of  the  philosopher  and 
the  atheist.  But,  no  charge  can  be  more 
unjust  than  that  true  philosophy  tends  to 
irreligion.  No  well  informed  believer  in 
the  truth  of  revelation  will  ever  concede 
that  faith  is  founded  upon  ignorance.    Re- 
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ligion  is  the  most  reasonable  thing  in  the 
world :  none  are  more  disposed  to  adhere 
to  it  with  firmness  and  constancy,  than 
they  who  reason  best ;  who  are  the  most 
earnest,  the  most  impartial,  the  most  reso- 
lute and  indefatigable  in  their  inquiries 
after  truth,  and  who  are  willing  to  submit 
to  the  greatest  sacrifices  to  discover  and  to 
make  it  known.  Who  can  survev  the 
wondrous  fi-ame  of  nature  with  an  atten- 
tive eye,  and  not  discern  the  footsteps  of 
Deity  in  every  surrounding  object  ?  An 
undevout  astronomer  is  mad.  And  the  ob- 
servation applies  with  equal  truth  and  pro- 
priety to  the  adept  in  every  branch  of  na- 
tural and  philosophical  science.  To  pos- 
sess an  extensive  knowledge  of  the  works 
of  God,  of  the  phenomena  of  the  universe, 
of  the  laws  of  nature,  of  the  structure  and 
organization  of  the  living  world,  of  the 
tendencies  of  things  to  the  production  of 
good,  and  the  myriads  and  myriads  of 
beings  which  rejoice  in  their  existence— to 
see  all  this,  and  yet  to  call  in  question  the 
being,  the  power,  the  wisdom,  and  the  be- 
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nignity  of  a  God,  would  be  folly  in  the  ex- 
treme. And,  with  few  exceptions,  the  great 
masters  in  philosophy,  the  Bacons,  the 
Newtons,  the  Boyles,  the  Clarkes,  and  the 
Priestleys,  of  every  age,  have  counted  it 
their  honour  to  be  enlisted  in  the  number 
of  the  most  zealous  advocates  of  religion  :• 
though  some  of  them  have  incurred  popu- 
lar displeasure  by  departing  from  the  popu- 
lar creed.  And  it  may  justly  be  regarded 
as  one  of  the  most  important  advantages  to 
be  derived  from  mental  industry,  that  it 
has  a  direct  tendency  to  lead  the  mind  to 
right  views,  and  to  occupy  it  with  right 
principles  concerning  true  religion. 

Thirdly,  there  is  peculiar  profit  in  that 
labour,  the  object  of  which  is  religious  im- 
provement. 

Religious  improvement  relates  either  to 
knowledge  or  practice. 

The  subjects  of  religious  knowledge  are 
the  existence,  perfections,  and  government 
of  God ;  the  nature,  foundations,  and  obli- 
gations of  virtue ;  and  the  best  means  of 
attaining  happiness  here  and  hereafter;  the 
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evidences  and  contents  of  divine  revelation; 
and  the  imjiortant  discoveries  of  the  gospel, 
by  which  life  and  immortality  are  brought 
to  light. 

This  knowledge  is  of  the  highest  import- 
ance, because  our  present  peace  and  our 
future  well-being  are  deeply  interested  in  it. 
And  in  order  to  attain  this  excellency  of 
knowledge  it  is  necessary  to  labour  with 
earnestness,  with  resolution,  and  with  per- 
severance. It  is  not  obvious  and  self-evi- 
dent; and,  though  all  may  acquire  this 
knowledge,  if  they  will  honestly  seek  after 
it,  nevertheless  it  is  by  no  means  obtru- 
sive, nor  is  it  to  be  obtained  without  care 
and  pains.  He  who  would  (ind  truth,  must 
dig  for  it  as  for  hid  treasure. 

They  who  are  desirous  of  thinking  aright 
concerning  God,  his  attributes  and  charac- 
ter, his  providence  and  government,  must 
not  content  themselves  with  taking  these 
matters  upon  trust:  they  must  observe  the 
phenomena  of  nature,  and  thence  learn  the 
necessity  of  admitting  the  existence  of  an 
original  and  powerful  Cause :  they  must  at- 
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tend  to  the  exquisite  contrivance  discover- 
able in  them,  and  the  wonderful  adapta- 
tion of  means  to  ends,  which  demonstrate 
that  the  great  Author  of  all  is  a  designing 
and  intelligent  cause ;  and,  when  they  ob- 
serve, that  the  end  of  all  contrivance  is  the 
production  of  good;  that  all  design  is  good 
design;  that  evil  appears  only  incidental 
to  the  system  ;  that  a  great  preponderance 
of  good  is  actually  produced,  and  that  the 
tendencies  of  things  are  to  a  still  better  and 
happier  state:  they  cannot  fail  to  conclude 
that  the  intelligent  Cause  of  all  is  as  good 
as  he  is  powerful ;  and  these  conclusions 
they  will  find  abundantly  confirmed  and 
exemplified  in  the  volume  of  divine  revela- 
tion, where  they  will  learn  that  God  is  Love. 
And  that  God  so  loved  the  world  that  he 
gave  his  only- begotten  Son,  that  whosoever 
believethin  him  should  not  perish,  but  have 
everlasting  life.  But  these  things,  in  order 
to  be  well  understood,  must  be  well  studied, 
and  labour  so  applied  will  meet  with  its 
appropriate  reward. 

They  who  would  acquire  a  rational  and 
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satisfactory  conviction  of  the  truth  of  divine 
revelation  must  not  be  content  with  remain- 
ing believers,  merely  because  they  were 
educated  such,  but  must  inquire  diligently 
into  the  historical,  prophetic,  and  internal 
evidences  of  the  Jewish  and  the  Christian 
religions;  and  they  will  fmd  abundant 
ground  upon  which  to  build  a  cordial  and 
practical  assent. 

They  who  are  desirous  to  learn  the  true 
doctrine  of  the  gospel,  and  to  discriminate 
truth  from  error,  must  not  satisfy  themselves 
with  acquiring  the  knowledge  of  their  re- 
ligion from  creeds  and  catechisms,  and  ar- 
bitrary assertions  of  fallible  men ;  but  with 
the  New  Testametit  in  their  hands,  they 
must  draw  their  system  of  belief  solely  from 
what  is  taught  in  that  sacred  volume.  And 
to  this  end  they  must,  as  far  as  possible,  di- 
vest themselves  of  all  prejudice,  and  take 
great  pains  to  understand  the  true  sense 
of  scripture  phraseology.  They  who  thus  Ibt 
hour  in  the  pursuit  of  religious  knowledge, 
will  derive  ample  profit  from  their  diligent 
research ;  for  though  the  serious  and  im- 
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partial  inquirer  will  see  reason  to  reject  opi- 
nions, which  many  who  do  not  give  them- 
selves the  trouble  to  think,  hold  dear  and 
sacred  ;  he  will  nevertheless  discover  suffi- 
cient evidence  to  establish  a  practical  con- 
viction of  the  fundamental  truths  of  natural 
and  revealed  religion,  to  authorise  a  calm 
and  steady  reliance  upon  divine  providence, 
and  to  awaken  a  cheerful  expectation  of  a 
resurrection  to  eternal  life.  And  the  solid 
satisfaction  which  the  patient  inquirer  de- 
rives from  those  few  simple,  grave,  and 
practical  truths  which  he  adopts  upon 
rational  conviction,  is  unspeakably  more 
grateful  than  any  which  could  be  acquired 
from  the  most  unhesitating  faith  in  the 
longest  catalogue  of  articles  taken  upon 
trust,  without  the  trouble  of  examination. 
One  is  the  simple  credulity  of  a  child,  the 
other  is  the  rational  judgment  of  the  man. 

Lastly^  that  labour  is  in  the  highest  de- 
gree profitable,  the  object  of  which  is  im- 
prooement  in  the  practice  of  religion  and 
virtue. 

True  religion  is  not  the  work  of  an  hour 
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or  a  day,  or  a  month,  or  a  year ;  it  is  the 
main  business  of  life,  and  consists  in  re- 
gulating the  whole  conduct  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  may  be  most  acceptable  to  God,  and 
most  beneficial  to  mankind.    Now  this  im- 
plies first,  that  we  form  just  conceptions  of 
the  rule  of  duty;  and,  secondly,  that  we  use 
proper  means  to  acquire  all  those  affections 
and  habits  which  contribute  to  the  composi- 
tion of  a  virtuous  character.     It  is  of  un- 
speakable importance  in  this  view  to  main- 
tain an  habitual  impression  of  God  upon 
the  mind  ;  and  this  is  only  to  be  acquired 
by  meditation,  and  by  stated  exercises  of 
devotion,  public  and  private.     Whatever 
may  be  said  in  disparagement  of  devotion, 
it  will  be  found  by  experience  that,  without 
stated  religious  exercises  of  meditation  and 
prayer,  it  is  as  impossible  to  preserve  a  com- 
manding sense  of  God  upon  the  mind,  as 
it  would  be  to  become  a  skilful  performer 
upon  an  instrument  of  music  without  hav- 
ing practised  the  first  lessons  of  the  art. 

Habits  of  virtue  are  to  be  generated  by 
the  resolute  practice  of  it  in  all  circum- 
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stances,  how  inconsistent  soever  with  pre- 
sent inclination  or  self-interest,  and  what- 
ever temptation  there  may  be  to  the  con- 
trary. Duties  which  at  the  commence- 
ment are  most  difficult  and  disagreeable, 
gradually  become  easy  and  pleasant;  and 
the  practice  of  virtue  insensibly  grows  ha- 
bitual and  delightful.  But  this  is  the  effect 
of  time  and  labour,  and  they  who  aspire  to 
eminence  must  resolutely  persevere  in  the 
practice  of  virtue,  and  must  never  grow 
weary  in  well  doing. 

And  let  them  recollect,  for  their  encou- 
ragement, that  from  labour  of  this  kind  the 
profit  is  certain,  and  the  reward  inexpressi- 
bly great. 

A  man  may  work  hard  and  long  to  gain 
a  competence,  and  yet,  by  unforeseen  dis- 
asters, his  exertions  may  be  fruitless.  He 
may  study  with  unabating  perseverance  to 
solve  some  difficult  problem,  to  unravel 
some  interesting  truth,  but  it  may  surpass 
his  faculties,  or  he  may  take  a  wrong  di- 
rection, and  all  his  labour  may  be  lost. 
But  he  who  labours  after  improvement  in 
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religion  and  virtue,  can  never  fail  of  suc- 
cess. Repeated  acts  will  generate  habits : 
and  habits  of  all  kinds  gradually  and  in- 
sensibly strengthen  till  they  become  disin- 
terested and  invincible.  And  they  who 
persevere  in  the  practice  of  virtue,  in  oppo- 
sition to  temptations  and  discouragements, 
will  gradually  acquire  a  love  to  virtue  for 
its  own  sake,  and  a  facility  and  resolution 
in  the  practice  of  it  which  no  temptation 
can  shake,  no  opposition  can  overcome. 

And  success  in  this  conflict  is  of  the 
highest  importance.  Health  and  compe- 
tence, ease,  reputation,  cheerful  spirits  and 
kind  friends,  are  blessings  of  inestimable 
value:  strength  of  mind,  intellectual  furni- 
ture, enlarged  and  comprehensive  views  of 
important  truth,  and  the  discovery  of  use- 
ful arts  which  embellish  human  life,  which 
ameliorate  the  condition  of  man,  and  which 
transmit  the  name  of  the  inventor  with  re- 
nown to  distant  ages  and  generations,  are 
objects  worthy  of  a  generous  ambition. 
But  after  all,  that  wisdom  which  consists 
in  the  practice  of  virtue,  and  in  doing  good 
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to  mankind  agreeably  to  the  will  of  God, 
is  the  principal  thing.  It  is  this  which  ele- 
vates the  human  character  to  the  highest 
dignity ;  and  is  the  only  sure  and  certain 
ground  of  hope  and  peace  here  and  here- 
after. Let  us  therefore  not  be  weary  of 
well-doing,  for  in  due  season  we  shall  reap 
if  we  faint  not. 


SERMON  VIII. 


TEKEL. 


Daniel,  v.  27. 

Tekll.     Thou  art  weighed  in  the  balances,  and  art 

found  wanting. 


The  event  recorded  in  this  chapter  is  one 
of  the  most  memorable  in  the  history  of 
the  Old  Testament.  Belshazzar,  king  of 
Babylon,  the  grandson  of  Nebuchadnezzar, 
a  weak  and  dissolute  prince,  upon  a  great 
annual  festival,  gave  an  entertainment  to 
a  thousand  of  his  lords,  and  descending 
from  the  usual  state  of  the  monarchs  of  the 
east,  he  associated  with  them  in  their  con- 
vivial pleasures.  In  the  midst  of  their  ca- 
rousals, in  the  mirth  and  gaiety  of  their 
hearts,  they  sent  for  the  precious  vessels 
which  had  been  taken  out  of  the  temple  of 
Jerusalem,  and  in  contempt  and  defiance 
of  the  God  to  whom  they  had  been  dedi- 
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cated,  they  made  use  of  them  in  their  in- 
sane debauch,  and  celebrated  their  jjods  of 
gold  and  silver,  of  wood  and  of  stone. 
And  no  doubt  congratulated  themselves, 
like  the  Assyrians  their  predecessors,  upon 
the  triumphant  superiority  of  their  victo- 
rious deities  over  the  feeble  divinity  of  the 
captive  and  abandoned  Jews. 

But  their  joy  was  soon  turned  into 
mourning,  and  their  intemperate  and  im- 
pious mirth  into  dismay.  The  appearance 
of  the  fingers  of  a  man's  hand,  writing  in 
unknown  characters  upon  the  wall,  cast 
a  sudden  damp  upon  their  spirits,  and 
roused  them  from  their  dream  of  folly. 
Conscience  instantly  suggested  to  the  pro- 
fligate monarch  that  this  awful  prodigy 
boded  no  good  to  him.  His  countenance 
changed,  his  joints  trembled,  his  knees 
smote  one  against  another,  and  he  calls 
aloud  for  the  wise  men  of  Babylon  to  as- 
semble and  explain  the  portentous  message. 
But  he  calls,  and  he  interrogates  in  vain. 
No  one  could  read  the  writing  or  make 
known  the  interpretation. 
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In  the  midst  of  this  general  consterna- 
tion, the  queen-mother,  who  appears  from 
ancient  history  to  have  been  a  person  of 
great  discretion,  and  to  whom  the  king  left 
much  of  the  management  of  pubHc  affairSf 
entered  the  hall,  and  addressing  herself  to 
the  alarmed  monarch,  advised  him  to  send 
for  the  prophet  Daniel;  who,  though  in 
high  repute  in  the  court  of  Nebuchadnezzar, 
had  been  neglected,  and  almost  forgotten 
in  the  reign  of  his  thoughtless  and  volup- 
tuous descendant.  The  queen's  advice  was 
followed.  The  prophet  was  sent  for,  and 
in  obedience  to  the  royal  mandate  he  ap- 
pears in  the  presence  of  Belshazzar ;  who 
requests  him,  for  it  was  not  a  time  to  as- 
sume insolent  and  haughty  airs,  to  read  the 
writing,  and,  if  he  were  able,  to  make  known 
the  interpretation ;  promising  him  the  high- 
est honour  and  rewards  which  it  was  in  his 
power  to  bestow. 

The  prophet  complied  with  the  king's 
request.  He  read,  and  he  interpreted ; 
and  h  e  announced  a  doom  to  Belshazzar, 
equal  to  his  most  formidable  apprehensions. 
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After  declining  the  reward  promised,  which 
he  foresaw  that  the  monarch  would  not 
live  to  confer,  he  reminds  Belshazzar  of 
the  extraordinary  judgments  with  which 
bis  powerful  ancestor  Nebuchadnezzar  had 
been  visited  by  divine  providence  because 
of  his  pride ;  and  then  proceeds  to  charge 
the  humbled  monarch,  in  very  plain  lan- 
guage, with  offences  similar  to  those  of  his 
royal  progenitor,  notwithstanding  the  pub- 
lic notoriety  of  the  calamity  which  had  be- 
fallen Nebuchadnezzar,  and  of  his  penitence, 
and  restoration  after  seven  years'  exclusion 
from  the  throne.  The  prophet,  when  he 
warned  Nebuchadnezzar  of  his  danger,  had 
earnestly  pressed  upon  him  to  repent  and 
reform,  that  he  might  avert  the  threatened 
evil.  But  he  abstains  from  all  exhortations 
of  this  kind,  in  the  case  of  his  profligate  de- 
scendant. The  hour  of  mercy  was  gone 
by ;  the  doom  of  the  monarch  was  sealed ; 
repentance  was  too  late ;  sentence  was  pro- 
nounced ;  and  execution  had  begun.  He 
announces  therefore  to  the  unhappy  prince 
that  the  hand-writing  upon  the  wall  was  a 
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message  from  an  insulted  God  to  the  im- 
perial monarch  himself — that  the  terrible 
purport  of  it  was  :  First,  that  his  days  were 
numbered,  and  that  an  end  was  put  to  his 
reign.  Secondly,  that  his  character  had 
been  tried,  and  was  found  deficient.  Third- 
ly, that  the  Babylonian  monarchy  was  dis- 
solved, and  that  of  the  Medes  and  Persians 
substituted  in  its  place. 

To  the  credit  of  this  unfortunate  mo- 
narch, notwithstanding  the  bitterness  of 
the  denunciation,  he  performed  his  promise 
to  the  prophet  as  far  as  he  was  able.  He 
issued  immediate  orders  for  this  purpose. 
But,  probably,  the  horrors  of  that  fatal 
night,  and  the  dreadful  catastrophe  of  the 
city,  and  of  the  government,  prevented 
their  execution. 

For  no  sooner  was  the  prophecy  an- 
nounced than  the  accomplishment  of  it 
began.  While  they  were  yet  speaking,  the 
Persian  army  having  taken  advantage  of 
the  riot  of  the  night,  and  the  unguarded 
state  of  the  city,  had  entered  it  through  the 
bed  of  the  river,  from  which  they  had  drawn 
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off  the  water ;  and  marching  directly  to  the 
palace,  under  the  guidance  of  two  noble- 
men, burning  with  revenge  for  injuries  re- 
ceived, they  put  Belshazzar,  his  troops, 
and  nobles  to  the  sword ;  and  Cyaxares, 
king  of  Media  and  Persia,  in  scripture 
called  Darius,  the  uncle  of  the  great  Cyrus, 
who  fought  under  his  banners,  ascended 
the  throne,  and  became  the  founder  of  the 
Median  and  Persian  dynasty, 

Thus  were  tyranny  and  cruelty  punished, 
the  honour  of  the  divine  government  vin- 
dicated, the  oracles  of  God  fulfilled,  and 
the  justice  of  the  divine  administration  il- 
lustrated. And  how  far  from  singular  was 
this  monarch's  case!  O  Belshazzar!  how 
many  like  thee  have  entered  upon  the 
evening  with  profane  and  noisy  mirth,  with 
revelling  and  riot,  and  as  sudden,  as  unex- 
pected, as  unprepared  as  thou,  have  been 
summoned  before  the  morning's  dawn,  to 
the  bar  of  an  omnipotent  and  inexorable 
judge. 

Without  adverting  further  to  the  well- 
known  story  from  which  the  text  is  taken. 
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I  shall,  in  the  sequel  of  the  discourse,  insist 
upon  some  general  observations  which  are 
suggested  by  the  words  themselves,  and 
which  are  applicable  to  thousands  in  every 
age,  as  well  as  to  the  unfortunate  prince  to 
whom  they  were  originally  pointed.  Te- 
kel ;  thou  art  weighed  in  the  balances  and 
art  found  wanting. 

From  these  words  we  may  take  occasion 
to  observe : 

First,  that  the  Supreme  Being  forms  a 
very  exact  estimate  of  the  actions  and  cha- 
racters of  men. 

Secondly,  that  many  weigh  much  in  their 
own  estimation  and  in  that  of  the  world, 
who  are  of  light  account  in  the  judgment 
of  God. 

Thirdly,  that  this  is  a  very  lamentable 
case.     And, 

Fourthly,  that  sooner  or  later  it  will  ap- 
pear to  be  so. 

First,  the  text  exhibits  the  Supreme  Be- 
ing as  weighing  this  proud  and  profligate 
tyrant  in  the  balances  of  his  justice,  and 
finding  him  miserably  deficient  in  those 
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virtues  which  entitled  him  to  any  further 
protection. 

And  thus  it  is,  that  he  examines  with  the 
nicest  scrutiny  into  the  characters  and  ac- 
tions of  every  individual.  All  are  weighed 
in  his  balances.  He  does  not,  like  fallible 
man,  judge  of  characters  in  the  gross ;  nor 
after  partial  inquiry,  and  from  imperfect 
and  superficial  knowledge.  His  judgment 
is  formed  upon  the  most  clear,  correct,  and 
comprehensive  view.  He  weighs  every 
circumstance;  he  discerns  every  rising 
thought;  he  reads  all  that  passes  in  the 
breast;  he  analyses  every  motive.  He 
knows  all  the  complex  associations  of  the 
human  intellect ;  all  the  circumstances 
which  combine  to  give  birth  to  every  ac- 
tion; and  the  relative  force  and  influence 
of  each.  He  is  acquainted  with  every  af- 
fection, with  every  habit  and  bias  of  the 
mind ;  with  all  that  contributes  to  consti- 
tute character;  and  he  perfectly  knows,  the 
exact  relative  proportion  of  every  affection 
and  principle,  whether  virtuous  or  other- 
wise.   He  knows  the  ruling  passion  in  every 
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breast;  and  discerns  its  operation  and  in- 
fluence, whatever  disguise  it  may  assume. 
His  scrutiny  is  universal,  and  therefore  his 
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decision  is  intaUible.  He  cannot  be  de- 
ceived, because  his  eve  searches  the  heart : 
all  things  are  naked  and  open  in  the 
sight  of  him  with  whom  we  have  to  do. 
And  all  is  recorded  in  the  book  of  his 
remembrance.  He  compasseth  our  path 
and  our  lying  down,  and  is  acquainted  with 
all  our  ways:  he  understandeth  the  thoughts 
afar  off. 

Secondly,  many  who  are  of  great  weight 
in  their  own  estimation  and  in  that  of  others, 
are  of  light  account  in  the  esteem  of  God. 

This  necessarily  follows  from  the  perfect 
knowledge  which  God  possesses  of  his  crea- 
tures; and  from  their  inattention  and  ig- 
norance, their  self-partiality  and  their  fal- 
Hbility.  And  the  fact  is  exemplified  in  the 
case  of  the  unfortunate  monarch  whose 
character  and  catastrophe  we  have  been 
contemplating.     Graced  with  a  diadem, 
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and  seated  on  a  throne;  intoxicated  with 
pride,  and  opulence,  and  power;  surrounded 
by  his  nobles  and  worshipped  as  a  God,  he 
could  scarcely  believe  himself  less  than  di- 
vine. Weighed  in  the  scale  of  his  own 
opinion,  or  in  that  of  the  world,  who  to  be 
compared  with  Belshazzar?  But  what 
was  his  weight  in  the  unerring  balance  of 
God?  Here  he  is  found  empty  as  the 
painted  bubble,  and  altogether  lighter  than 
vanity. — When  the  prophet  Samuel  was 
sent  (I  Sam.  xvi.  7.)  to  anoint  one  of  the 
sons  of  Jesse  to  be  king  over  Israel,  when 
he  saw  the  goodly  countenance  and  the 
lofty  stature  of  Eliab,  surely,  said  he,  the 
Lord's  anointed  is  before  him.  But  the 
judgment  of  God  corrected  that  of  his  pro- 
phet. Look  not,  saith  the  Oracle,  on  the 
countenance,  nor  on  the  height  of  the  sta- 
ture; for  the  Lord  seeth  not  as  man  seeth ; 
for  man  looketh  on  the  outward  appear- 
ance, but  the  Lord  looketh  on  the  heart. 

And  so  it  is,  that  they  who  stand  fairest 
in  their  own  esteem,  and  in  that  of  the 
world,  are  often  of  the  least  account  in  the 
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sight  of  God.  And  how  should  it  be  other- 
wise ?  the  judgment  of  God  is  according  to 
truth.  He  views  characters  in  their  naked 
form ;  and  is  perfectly  acquainted  with 
their  true  weight  and  their  intrinsic  value. 
But  it  is  not  so  with  men,  either  with  regard 
to  themselves  or  others.  Self-knowledge 
is  the  most  difficult  of  all  knowledge.  It 
is  far  from  being  easy,  with  the  utmost  care 
and  impartiality,  to  discriminate  the  various 
motives  which  lead  to  a  single  action,  and 
the  proportionate  force  of  each.  How 
much  more  difficult  is  it  then  to  form  an 
accurate  estimate  of  the  whole  character, 
which  consists  of  a  complex  system  of  ha- 
bits, affections,  and  actions.  And  the  errors 
into  which  men  fall  with  regard  to  them- 
selves and  to  their  own  characters  and  mo- 
tives, are  obvious  to  the  most  superficial 
observation.  A  good  artist  may  easily 
pourtray  a  true  representation  of  his  own 
features,  but  where  is  the  man  whose  skill 
and  courage  are  equal  to  a  faithful  delinea- 
tion of  his  own  heart.  It  has  often  been 
remarked,  that  he  who  writes  his  own  his- 
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tory,  seldom  fails  to  exhibit  a  true  portrait 
of  his  own  character,  though  he  may  not 
always  intend  it  nor  be  aware  of  it :  and 
it  has  not  unfrequently  happened  that  the 
portrait  has  been  widely  different  from  that 
which  the  artist  himself  intended  to  display. 
How  often  does  it  happen  that  those  fail- 
ings which  are  most  prominent  and  palpa- 
ble to  the  impartial  spectator,  are  those,  to 
the  existence  of  which,  the  unhappy  sub- 
ject is  the  least  conscious.  So  that  the 
mistakes  into  which  others  perpetually  fall, 
are  warnings  to  a  prudent  observer  not  to 
be  too  confident  in  his  own  judgment ;  nor 
to  flatter  himself  that  he  is  himself  exempt 
from  the  common  failings  of  human  nature. 

The  reported  reflection  of  a  foreign  prin- 
cess to  her  governess:  "  I  can't  think  how 
it  is  that  I  never  find  any  body  always  in 
the  right  but  myself,"  is  an  opinion  enter- 
tained by  many  who  would  not  perhaps  be 
so  ready  to  avow  it. 

Various  are  the  means  by  which  men 
impose  upon  themselves  in  judging  con- 
cerning their  own  merits.     They  are  often 
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inattentive  and  oflen  forgetful.  But  the 
greatest  obstacle  of  all  is  self-love.  Men 
are  prone  to  think  well  of  themselves;  and 
are  unwilHng  to  believe  that  bad  motives 
have  any,  or  at  least  any  considerable  in- 
fluence upon  their  conduct:  hence  they 
return  a  partial  verdict,  and  form  a  higher 
opinion  of  themselves  than  they  deserve. 
Men  sometimes  judge  of  themselves  by  the 
opinion  of  the  world;  and  if  their  reputa- 
tion be  unimpeached,  if  wise  and  virtuous, 
and  candid  men  have  a  good  opinion  of 
them,  they  are  ready  to  hope  well  of  them- 
selves. But  how  is  it  possible  for  men  to 
form  an  accurate  judgment  of  the  cha- 
racter of  others,  who  are  so  incompetent  to 
decide  upon  their  own.  Wretched  indeed 
are  they  who  have  no  better  ground  to 
think  well  of  themselves  than  what  arises 
from  the  candid  but  erroneous  judgment 
of  their  neighbours  and  friends. 

But  none  of  these  circumstances  can 
have  the  least  effect  upon  the  pure,  impar- 
tial judgment  of  God ;  for  the  Lord  is  a 
God  of  knowledge,  and  by  him  actions  are 
weighed.     His  judgment,  founded    upon 
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omniscience,  must  necessarily  be  agreeable 
to  truth.  No  partiality,  no  |)rejuclice,  no 
darkness  can  take  place  in  him.  Every 
character  is  transparent  as  the  day.  Every 
action,  every  motive,  are  clear  as  noon. 
And,  ohf  how  many  are  supremely  con- 
temptible in  his  sight,  who  trust  in  them- 
selves that  they  are  righteous  and  despise 
others/  And  how  many,  who  bear  a  fair 
character  in  the  world,  appear  as  contemp- 
tible hypocrites  in  the  judgment  of  God. 

How  vain  and  foolish  a  thing  is  hypo- 
crisy! What  end  can  it  answer  to  impose 
upon  others,  while  God  cannot  be  deceived 
nor  mocked.  Will  the  esteem  of  the  world 
be  of  any  avail  to  those  who  have  lost  that 
of  their  Maker?  Can  any  insanity  be 
more  presumptuous  or  more  dangerous? 
Beware  then  of  self-imposition  and  self- 
delusion.  Learn  caution  and  diffidence  in 
judging,  whether  of  yourselves  or  others. 
Remember  that  all  which  displays  a  splen- 
did exterior  is  not  of  real  and  intrinsic  value. 

Thirdly,  it  is  a  very  lamentable  case,  when 
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they  who  weigh  much  in  the  world's  ba- 
lance and  in  their  own,  are  found  wanting 
in  the  balance  of  God. 

To  be  wanting  in  the  balance  of  God,  is 
to  be  wanting  in  that  which  constitutes  the 
true  glory  and  ornament  of  a  reasonable 
being,  in  real  intrinsic  excellence,  dignity^ 
and  worth  of  character ;  it  is  to  be  destitute 
of  all  that  is  necessary  to  the  chief  good  of 
a  reasonable  being,  to  the  truest  and  best 
interest  of  man,  both  here  and  hereafter; 
and  it  is  to  be  exposed  to  the  indignation  of 
the  Almighty,  to  the  visitation  of  his  dis- 
pleasure in  the  present  life,  and  to  his  righ- 
teous condemnation  in  the  world  to  come. 

But  there  is  something  pecuHarly  affect- 
ing in  the  case  of  those,  who  in  consequence 
of  the  sycophancy  of  the  world,  and  of 
their  own  prejudice  and  self-love,  flatter 
themselves  that  they  are  perfectly  secure, 
that  their  state  is  safe,  that  their  characters 
are  approved,  and  that  all  is  well,  while 
their  heart  is  not  right  in  the  sight  of  God- 
They  who  are  wanting  in  the  divine  ba- 
lances, and  who  are  conscious  of  their  de- 
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fect^  must  feel  a  perpetual  stimulus  to  re- 
pentance and  reformation.  Concerning 
such  there  is  always  room  to  hope  for  con- 
Tersion  and  improvement.  But  they  who 
are  ignorant  of  their  true  character  and 
state,  and  who  hope  to  pass  as  gold,  when 
they  are  only  dross,  these  are  not  aware  of 
their  danger  and  misery,  and  never  think 
of  making  provision  for  their  escape.  Thus 
they  run  heedlessl}'^  on  in  the  career  of  folljs 
confirm  their  vices,  aggravate  their  guilt, 
and  secure  their  ruin.  Proportionate  to 
their  self-delusion  must  be  their  surprise 
and  terror,  when  they  come  to  be  informed 
of  the  truth  of  their  condition.  Ever  ac- 
customed  to  think  favourably  of  them- 
selves, and  to  hear  the  applause  of  others, 
what  must  be  their  astonishment  and  dis- 
may, when  their  eyes  are  open  to  a  just 
sense  of  their  character  and  state  ;  when 
they  are  roused  from  the  dream  of  self- 
delusion  ;  when  the  foundation  of  their  con- 
fidence vanishes  into  air ;  and  being  placed 
in  the  balance,  they  are  altogether  lighter 
than  vanity. 
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Fourthly.  This  awful  fact  shall  sooner  or 
later  be  stated  to  their  conviction,  confu- 
sion, and  terror. 

They  shall  know  that  they  are  found 
wanting  in  the  balance  of  God  ;  that  how 
fair  and  specious  soever  their  character  nnay 
have  appeared  to  the  world;  that  what* 
ever  pains  they  may  have  taken,  and  with 
whatever  success  to  impose  upon  them- 
selves and  others,  they  could  pass  no  impo- 
sition upon  him.  They  shall  find  that  the 
righteous  God  who  searcheth  the  hearts 
and  the  reins,  has  formed  a  true  estimate  of 
their  character,  and  that  he  will  in  due 
time  set  it  forth  in  its  genuine  colours. 

And  they  shall  also  know  that  it  is  a  la- 
mentable case  to  weigh  much  in  their  own 
balance,  and  to  be  found  wanting  in  that 
of  God ;  for  thev  shall  see  that  his  is  the 
standard  of  true  value,  and  of  ultimate  de- 
cision. That  the  refuse  and  the  dross  shall  be 
detected  and  castaway,  and  that  none  but 
the  pure  and  sterling  gold  shall  be  permit- 
ted to  pass.  They  shall  see  the  vanity  and 
folly  of  their  own  self-complacency  and 
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self-delusion;  of  that  pride,  and  indolence, 
and  prejudice,  which  prevented  them  from 
inquiring  into  the  state  of  their  own  hearts, 
and  from  examining  thoroughly  their  own 
conduct  and  character.  They  shall  see 
how  vain  the  attempt  to  impose  upon  om- 
niscience, and  how  wretched  a  thing  it  is 
to  stand  high  in  their  own  esteem,  and  in 
that  of  the  world,  while  they  fall  short  of 
that  true  excellence  and  worth  of  character 
which  he  justly  requires. 

Happy  indeed,  if  they  see  this  before  it 
be  too  late;  yea,  even  though,  as  in  the 
case  of  Belshazzar,  God  should  appear  to 
step  aside  from  the  usual  course  of  his  pro- 
vidence, to  alarm  conscience,  and  to  set 
conviction  home  upon  the  heart.  But 
thrice  wretched  they,  who  like  this  un- 
happy monarch,  know  not  their  true  cha- 
racter and  danger  till  repentance  is  too 
late,  and  destruction  is  become  inevitable. 

For  know  that  there  is  a  day  approach- 
ing beyond  which  this  self-ignorance  and 
self-delusion  shall  not  extend  ;  a  day  in 
which  the  secrets  of  all  hearts  shall  be  open. 
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and  when  every  one  shall  see  his  character 
in  its  true  light.  O,  what  surprise  and  dis- 
may will  then  seize  upon  multitudes,  who 
now  trust  in  themselves  that  they  are  righ^ 
teous,  and  who  fancy  that  their  characters 
will  easily  stand  the  test.  How  well  soever 
they  may  now  succeed  in  drawing  a  ban- 
dage over  the  mental  eye,  how  completely 
soever  they  may  now  impose  upon  them- 
selves, and  buoy  themselves  up  with  delu- 
sive hopes,  all  these  self-delusions  will  then 
be  at  an  end.  Conscience  will  present  her 
faithful  mirror,  and  it  will  not  be  in  their 
power  to  turn  aside  their  eyes  therefrom. 
Wretched  beyond  expression,  they  who 
having  all  along  been  guilty  of  the  most 
grievous  imposition  upon  themselves,  shall 
then  first  learn  that  they  are  found  wanting 
in  the  balances  of  God ;  shall  then  first 
learn  it,  when,  like  Belshazzar,  they  hear 
the  truth  of  their  character  in  the  denun- 
ciation of  their  doom. 


SERMON  IX. 

TRDE    RELIGION    DISTINGUISHED    FROM    ERROR 

AND  SUPERSTITION. 


1  Cor.  X.  31. 

Whether  theref&rt  ye  eat  or  drink,  or  whatsoever  yedo^do 

all  to  the  glory  of  God. 


It  has  long  been  a  prevailing  opinion 
among  christians  of  almost  all  denomina- 
tionSy  that  religion  is  a  state  of  mind  totally 
different  in  its  nature,  origin,  and  progress, 
firom  every  other  habit  and  affection ;  and 
that  there  is  little  or  no  analogy  between 
them.  This  error  has  been  productive  of 
mcmy  evil  consequences. 

It  appears  to  have  originated  in  a  mis- 
conception of  the  language  of  the  New 
Testament;  those  phrases  having  been  un- 
derstood in  a  literal  and  a  moral  sense, 
which  by  the  sacred  writers  were  intended 
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figuratively,  and  as  expressive  merely  of 
an  external  denomination. 

When  an  idolatrous  heathen  was  con- 
verted to  the  christian  religion,  he  renounc- 
ed at  once  that  multiplicity  of  false,  ob- 
scene, and  immoral  deities,  which,  from  his 
infancy,  he  had  been  taught  to  acknow- 
ledge and  adore.    He  abandoned  the  pom- 
pous pageantry  of  ic^  worship,  he  abjured 
all  those  immoral  and  licentious  practices 
which  were  tolerated,  and  sometimes  even 
required,  by  heathen  superstition,  and  em- 
braced a  profession  which  taught  him  the 
worship  of  the  One  true  and  living  God,  to 
the  total  exclusion  of  all  other  objects  of 
worship,   whether  equal  or  subordinate  ; 
which  required  the  strictest  purity  of  mo- 
rals, and  which  elevated  him  to  the  hope  of 
immortal  life,  by  a  resurrection  from  the 
grave.     The  change  introduced   into  the 
views,  the  principles,  the  habits,  the  affec- 
tions, the  language,  and  the  manners  of 
such  a  convert,  were  so  new,  so  extraordi- 
nary, and  so  astonishing,  that  it  is  continu- 
ally represented  in  the  New  Testament, 
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and  especially  in  the  writings  of  Paul,  who 
being  the  apostle  of  the  gentiles,  possessed 
more  frequent  opportunities  than  others  of 
being  witness  to  this  wonderful  transfor- 
mation, under  the  figure  of  a  new  birth,  a 
new  creation,  or  a  resurrection  from  death 
to  Jife. 

Moreover,  the  Jewish  nation,  being  the 
chosen  people  of  God,  the  declared  ene- 
mies of  heathen  idolatry,  professed  wor- 
shippers of  the  only  true  God,  endued 
with  certain  external  privileges,  and  fa- 
voured with  a  revelation  from  Heaven,  are, 
for  these  reasons,  represented  in  Scripture, 
as  in  a  state  of  amity  with  God,  as  a  holy- 
people,  a  nation  separated  from  the  rest  of 
mankind,  and  consecrated  to  the  service  of 
God.  In  correspondence  with  this  repre- 
sentation of  things,  the  gentiles,  who  were 
destitute  of  these  privileges,  and  who  re- 
mained out  of  the  pale  of  the  mosaic  cove- 
nant, are  for  that  reason  spoken  of  as  un- 
holy, as  enemies  to  God,  as  afar  from  him, 
and  as  criminals  under  sentence  of  death. 

When  therefore,  the  gentiles,  by  their 
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conversion  to  the  christian  religion,  were 
admitted  into  covenant  with  God ;  when 
they  were  received  to  equal  privileges  and 
equal  favour  with  the  descendants  of  Abra- 
ham, and  exalted  to  the  hope  of  immorta- 
lity, they  were  said,  in  consequence  of  this 
conversion,  to  be  justified,  or  acquitted  of 
the  sins  of  their  heathen  state ;  from  having 
been  enemies,  they  are  introduced  into  a 
state  of  friendship  with  God ;  having  be- 
fore been  sinners,  they  then  became  saints* 
or  holy  ones ;  they  were  separated  from  the 
mass  of  the  unbelieving  world  by  their  pro- 
fession of  the  christian  religion,  and  their 
admission  to  peculiar  privileges. 

AH  these  high  expressions  import  no- 
thing more  than  a  great  change  in  their 
external  state  ;  and  in  this  sense  they  were 
no  doubt  well  understood  both  by  the  writ- 
ers who  used  them,  and  by  the  persons  to 
whom  they  were  addressed,  and  whose  si- 
tuation they  described. 

But  these  phrases  not  being  sufficiently 
familiar  to  persons  not  conversant  with 
Jewish  habits  of  thinking,  and  forms  of 
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speech,  have  been  interpreted  in  a  sense 
widely  different  from  their  original  mean- 
ing; and  have  been  supposed  to  teach,  or 
to  imply,  that  all  mankind  are  born  sin- 
ners, and  as  such,  children  of  wrath ;  that  all 
are  liable  to  eternal  punishment  in  hell  for 
Adam's  sin ;  that  God,  out  of  mere  good 
pleasure,  elected  some  to  everlasting  life  ; 
that  the  few  who  are  so  chosen,  will,  at  the 
appointed  time,  be  effectually  called  ;  that 
a  principle  of  grace,  as  it  is  called,  is  im- 
planted in  the  hearts  of  such  by  the  spirit 
of  God,  or  the  holy  ghost ;  and  that  by  the 
continued  operation  of  the  same  spirit,  it  is 
supported,  and  carried  on  in  the  hearts  of 
the  elect,  in  spite  of  all  opposition,  till  grace 
is  finally  completed  in  glory.  And  such 
expressions  as  elect,  regenerated,  saints, 
called,  justified,  and  the  like,  by  which 
the  sacred  writers  express  the  extraordi- 
nary change  which  took  place  in  the  ido- 
latrous gentile,  when  he  became  a  convert 
to  the  christian  religion,  are  applied  by 
such  persons  to  express  a  supposed  super- 
natural change,  which,  according  to  their 
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system,  takes  place  from  a  state  of  nature  to 
a  state  of  grace,  in  those  who  are  elected 
by  the  sovereign  pleasure  of  God  from  the 
rest  of  the  world. 

Religion,  therefore,  according  to  this 
system,  is  not  a  state  of  mind  acquired  by 
the  use  of  natural  and  efficient  means,  in 
the  way  that  mental  and  moral  habits  are 
usually  acquired;  it  is  something  extrinsic 
and  superinduced  by  a  foreign  and  super- 
natural influence,  and  is  only  to  be  found 
in  those  who,  by  special  favour,  are  chosen 
to  salvation. 

The  influence  of  this  strange  opinion  is 
perhaps  more  extensive  than  is  generally 
imagined.  For  manry  who  do  not  fall  into 
the  extreme  of  supposing  that  the  religious 
principle  is  the  effect  of  supernatural  influ- 
ence, nevertheless  entertain  a  confused  no- 
tion, that  religion  is  a  sort  of  thing  by  itself, 
and  that  a  habit  of  piety  is  different  in  its 
nature,  origin,  and  progress,  from  all  other 
acquired  habits  and  affections  of  mind  ;  so 
that  the  same  principles  and  rules  which 
apply  to  the  formation,  discipline,  and  im- 
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provement  of  the  one,  are  not  equally  ap- 
plicable to  the  other. 

This  erroneous  judgment  concerning  the 
nature  of  true  religion,  has  been  the  source 
of  many  speculative  errors,  and  of  many 
mischievous  practical  consequences. 

It  has  led  superficial  thinkers  to  com- 
bine the  notion  of  something  mysterious, 
unintelhgible,  and  impracticable,  with  reli- 
gion ;  that  it  is  either  irrational,  and  contra- 
dictory to  the  laws  of  human  nature,  or 
impracticable  by  any  human  exertions ; 
and  thus  it  has  served  as  a  pretext  for  scep- 
ticism. 

It  has  been  a  source  of  much  anxietv 
and  uneasiness  to  many  truly  pious  and  up- 
right minds ;  and  has  deprived  them  of  the 
satisfaction  to  which  they  were  entitled, 
from  the  consciousness  of  general  integrity, 
by  leading  them  to  imagine  that  some- 
thing else  was  necessary  to  entitle  them  to 
the  favour  of  God,  besides  a  conscientious 
and  faithful  discharge  of  duty ;  and  not 
having  any  distinct  notion  what  this  qua- 
lity is,  they  have  been  tormented  with 
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groundless  apprehensions,  lest  they  should 
be  found  deficient  in  something  that  was 
essential  to  their  final  salvation. 

Mistakes  concerning  the  nature  of  reli- 
gion have  led  some  into  errors  still  more 
dangerous,  by  inducing  them  to  suWitute 
something  foreign  to  the  true  nature  of  re- 
ligion, or  at  best  something  that  is  merely 
accidental  to  it,  or  perhaps  a  single  branch 
of  it,  for  the  vhole  of  religious  duty,  and 
the  uniform  practice  of  virtue  and  piety ; 
and  while  a  disproportionate  attention  is 
paid  to  the  circumstantials  of  religion,  a 
total  neglect  prevails  of  those  duties  whieh 
are  of  vital  importance. 

Some  have  placed  the  essence  of  reli- 
gion in  a  warm  attachment  to  articles  of 
faith,  and  have  hoped  to  merit  heaven  by 
a  furious  zeal  for  unscriptural  creeds,  while 
they  have  remained  utter  strangers  to  that 
spirit  of  meekness,  of  forbearance,  of  humi- 
lity, and  charity,  which  are  the  best  orna- 
ments of  the  Christian  character.  Of  thb 
fact  the  history  of  the  church  in  all  ages 
furnishes  ample  and  melancholy  proof. 
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Some  have  imagined  religion  to  consist 
in  sublime  ecstacies,  and  in  rapturous  flights 
of  devout  affection,  which  are  effects  purely 
mechanical,  which  depend  upon  the  state 
of  the  animal  spirits  and  bodily  health, 
which  are  often  experienced  by  men  of 
little  religious  principle,  but  of  irritable  ha- 
bits, and  to  which  many  pious  conscien- 
tious persons  of  a  more  phlegmatic  consti- 
tution, are  entire  strangers.  No  self-delusion 
is  more  common  than  this.     Many  serious 
persons,  who  are  in  other  respects  well  in- 
formed, and  not  deficient  in  judgnient,  fall 
into  this  error ;  and  are  disposed  to  judge 
principally,  and  of  course  most  erroneously, 
of  their  character  and  state  by  the  warmth 
of  their  devotional  feelings.    And  when, 
through  indisposition,  or  fatigue,  or  depres- 
sion of  spirits,  or  any  other  accidental  cir- 
cuinstance,  these  affections  subside,  they  are 
filled  with  groundless  alarm  and  suspicion, 
and  imagine  that  they  are  upon  the  decline 
in  religion,  when,  if  they  judged  themselves 
hy  the  proper  standard,  they  would  see  thfe 

o  2 
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best  reason  for  satisfaction  and  encourage- 
ment. 

Some  imagine  that  the  whole  of  religion 
consists  in  love  to  Christ,  in  reliance  upon 
his  merits,  in  committing  their  souls  to  his 
care,  and,  as  they  express  it.  in  resting  upon 
him  atone  for  salvation,  and  trusting  in  his 
mediation  and  atonement,  for  their  accept- 
ance with  God.  But  such  persons  do  not 
consider  that  a  personal  affection  to  Christ, 
any  further  than  it  consists  in  veneration 
for  his  character,  is  a  thing  impossible;  and 
that  our  Lord  himself  has  taught  us  in  the 
plainest  language,  not  to  lay  any  stress 
upon  any  personal  feelings  to  himself,  but 
to  shew  our  regard  to  him  by  obedience 
to  his  gospel ;  which  is  the  only  acceptable 
proof  of  attachment  to  him.  He  that  hath 
my  commandments,  saith  he.  and  keepeth 
them,  he,  and  he  alone,  it  is,  that  loveth 
me. 

And  as  to  any  reliance  upon  the  atone- 
ment, the  mediation,  or  the  righteousness 
of  Christ,  as  a  means  of  acceptance  with 
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God,  however  peremptorily  some  may  have 
talked,  and  however  confidently  others 
may  have  believed,  1  will  venture  to  say, 
that  not  a  word  is  advanced  upon  the  sub- 
ject from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the 
New  Testament.  And  that  all  the  reliance 
which  the  gospel  requires,  is  a  reliance 
upon  Christ,  as  a  teacher  sent  from  God  to 
reveal  the  words  of  eternal  life ;  who  died 
and  rose  again;  and  who  will  hereafter 
judge  the  world  in  righteousness.  They 
who  believe  these  solemn  truths,  and  who 
act  up  to  these  high  and  awful  expecta- 
tions, have  nothing  to  fear,  but  may  rest  as- 
sured, that  when  Christ,  who  is  their  life, 
shall  appear,  they  also  shall  appear  with 
him  in  glory. 

Wrong  conceptions  of  true  religion  have 
also  given  birth  to  superstition,  that  is,  to  a 
disposition  to  lay  undue  stress  upon  things 
indifferent. 

Some  place  a  chief  part  of  their  religion 
in  a  rigorous  observation  of  the  Lord's  day* 
That  the  first  day  of  the  week  has  been 
observed  from  the  primitive  and  apostolic 
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age,  as  a  sacred  festival,  in  commemoration 
of  the  resurrection  of  Jesus,  is  a  fact,  that 
DO  one  who  possesses  the  slightest  acquain- 
tance with  Christian  antiquity  can  dispute. 
But  many,  not  content  with  the  .religious 
observation  of  the  day,  load  the  Christian 
festival  with  all  the  burdensome  restrictions 
of  a  Jewish  sabbath,  and  by  their  harsh 
and  rigorous  impositions,  they  bind  upon 
themselves  and  others  a  yoke  grievous  to 
be  borne,  and  excite  prejudices  in  the  minds 
of  many,  and  particularly  of  young  people, 
against  the  Christian  religion  itself,  the 
spirit  of  which  is  a  spirit  of  cheerfulness, 
and  of  temperate  liberty.  Some  also,  not 
content  with  a  sabbatical  observation  of 
one  day  in  seven,  introduce  many  addi- 
tional fasts  and  festivals,  which  'have  no 
just  foundation  in  reason  or  in  scripture, 
and  hope  to  compound  for  the  relaxation 
of  moral  obligation  by  a  puerile  and  super- 
stitious observance  of  unauthorised  institu- 
tions, and  will-worship. 

Some  attach  great  importance  to  parti- 
cular plac^  and  vainly  sumaiaej,  that  the 
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God  who  filleth  heaven  and  earth  with  his 
presence,  will  listen  with  greater  compla* 
cency  to  prayers,  which  are  offered  up  in  a 
consecrated  edifice,  than  to  others,  equally 
bumble  and  sincere,  which  are  presented 
in  an  unhallowed  building. 

Tbe  same  erroneous  principles  have  led 
many  to  lay  improper  stress  upon  a  dis- 
tinction of  different  kinds  of  food,  and 
weakly  to  imagine,  that  temperance  and 
thankfulness  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  bles- 
siugs  of  divine  providence  are  not  sufficient, 
but  that  the  all  bountiful  Creator  is  best 
pleased  with  abstinence  upon  particular 
occasions,  arbitrarily  fixed  by  ecclesiastical 
authority,  from  particular  kinds  of  food. 

Others  have  conceited  that  the  Supreme 
Being,  like  an  austere  master,  takes  pleasure 
in  the  sufferings  of  his  creatures;  and  have 
vainly  expected  to  merit  his  favour  by  ex- 
cluding themselves  from  human  society, 
by  voluntary  mortifications  and  rigorous 
penances,  as  though  religion  consisted  in 
melancholy  austerities,  and  as  if  indolence, 
ind  useless  inactivity,  were  more  acceptable 
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to  God,  than  a  cheerful,  thankful  spirit, 
and  habitual  activity  in  doing  good. 

Religion  has  often  been  associated  with 
particular  postures,  and  habits,  and  cere- 
monies, of  the  most  trivial  kind;  such  as 
signing  with  the  cross  in  baptism,  bowing 
at  the  name  of  Jesus,  and  turning  to  the 
east  at  the  repetition  of  the  creed.  And 
there  are  many  who  will  not  allow,  that 
religious  services  and  Christian  rites  can 
be  of  any  validity,  if  the  priest  who  ad- 
ministers be  not  dressed  in  the  habit  of  his 
order. 

This  leads  me  to  remark,  that  the  pre- 
vailing notion,  that  religion  consists  in  some 
mystical  quality  or  feeling,  different  from 
virtuous  habits  and  affections,  has  laid  a 
foundation  for  the  too  commonly  received 
opinion,  that  religion  is  peculiarly  con- 
nected with  a  particular  class  and  order  of 
men;  and  that  to  inquire  into  the  evi- 
dences, to  study  the  doctrines,  and  to  dif- 
fuse the  knowledge  of  the  Christian  reli- 
gion, are  duties  only  incumbent  upon  those 
who  profess  to  be  public  teachers  of  Chris- 
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tianity.  Also  that  persons  who  sustain  this 
character  are  under  peculiar  obligation  to 
sanctity  of  conduct  and  severity  of  morals; 
as  though  the  great  truths  of  revelation, 
and  the  awful  sanctions  of  a  future  life,  were 
not  equally  interesting  to  all  orders,  ranks, 
and  classes  of  mankind,  and  as  if  the  strict 
practice  of  virtue  were  not  of  equal  and 
universal  obligation. 

Finally,  in  consequence  of  these  mistaken 
views  of  the  nature  of  religion,  men  will 
sometimes  lake  great  pains  to  cultivate 
those  affections,  and  to  observe  those  forms, 
which  in  their  estimation  will  recommend 
them  to  the  divine  favour,  while  at  the 
same  time  they  remain  indifferent  to  that 
rational  and  exalted  piety,  that  active  be- 
nevolence, that  habitual  self-government, 
which  constitute  the  real  essence  of  all  true 
and  acceptable  religion,  and  which  alone 
will  insure  everlasting  felicity. 

For  these  erroneous  principles  and  views 
the  New  Testament,  when  duly  considered 
and  rightly  understood,  lays  no  foundation. 
In  the  practical  parts  of  the  sacred  volume, 
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whicb  are  intelligible  to  the  meanest  capa- 
aty,  the  rule  of  duty  is  e;8: pressed  in  the 
clearest  and  most  intelligible  language. 
Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord,  thy  God  with  all 
thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul,  and  with 
{ill  thy  understanding,  and  with  all  thy 
strength.  This  is  the  first  and  the  great 
commandment,  and  the  second  is  like  unto 
it — ^Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thy- 
self:  and  these  duties  are  enforced  by  every 
consideration  which  can  alarm  or  animate 
the  mind,  and  excite  activity  and  exertion. 
Nor  is  there  any  thing  in  the  obscurer  por- 
tions: of  sacred  writ,  and  particularly  in  the 
writings  of  Paul,  at  all  inconsistent  with 
this  plain  and  important  doctrine.  On  the 
contrary,  none  of  the  sacred  writers  have 
exhibited  more  correct,  more  comprehen- 
sive, .  or  more  amiable  views  of  religion  than 
this  apostle,  and  none  have  entered  a  more 
spirited  and  impressive  protest  against  those 
useless  and  superstitious  practices,  which 
so  many  are  ready  to  substitute  in  the 
place  of  piety,  charity,  and  good  works, 
tby  which  the  cause  of  pure  and  genuine 
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Christianity  is  misrepre3eQted  and  disgrace 
ed. 

In  the  text  the  apostle  enjoins  upon  his 
readers^  and  in  them  upon  every  true  be- 
liever in  > Christ,  to  refer  every  action  to 
God,  and  through  the  whole  course  of  life 
to  seek,  his  approbation  and  to  glorify  his 
name.  Whether  therefore  ye  eat  or^rink, 
or  whatever  ye  do,  do  all  to  the  glory  of 
God.  Agreeably  to  this  is  his  advice  to 
Timothy:  study  to  approve  thyself  unto 
God.  And  that  this  was  the  rule  which 
he  prescribed  to  himself,  and  by  which  he 
governed  his  own  conduct,  appears  from 
his  declaration  to  Felix  :  herein  do  1  exer- 
cise myself  continually,  to  have  a  coq« 
science  void  of  offence  towards  God,  and 
towardsman. 

This  then  in  the  judgment  of  the  apostle 
Paul,  and  of  all  who  think  reasonably  upon 
the  subject,  is  the  true  definition  of  reli- 
gion. It  is  to  associate  the  thought  of  God 
with  all  the  events,  and  with  all  tlie  actions 
and  Concerns  of  life.  It  is  to  maintain  an 
habitual  Mnse  of  the  presence  of  God,  and 
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a  constant  and  supreme  solicitude  to  please 
him.  It  is  to  see  and  to  acknowledge  God 
in  every  thing. 

And  when  the  idea  of  Grod  has  thus 
taken  full  possession  of  the  mind,  the  de- 
vout worshipper  will  be,  as  it  were,  a  living 
tem  pie  consecrated  to  the  Al  mighty.  Every 
action  will  be  dignified  by  the  noblest  mo- 
tive, and  holiness  to  the  Lord  will  be  in- 
scribed upon  every  affection  and  every 
thought.  It  is  impossible  that  a  person 
under  such  impressions  should  be  otherwise 
than  habitually  virtuous ;  or  that  he  should 
fail  of  attaining  the  highest  dignity  and 
perfection  of  which  the  human  character  is 
capable,  provided  that  he  entertains  just 
and  honourable  views  of  the  great  object 
of  worship,  and  right  conceptions  of  that 
character  and  course  of  conduct  which  will 
insure  the  favour  of  his  Maker. 

What  God  is  in  himself,  and  what  the 
character  of  his  government  over  his  crea- 
tui-es,  we  learn  from  the  express  declara- 
tions of  the  sacred  writings,  and  these  are 
confirmed  by  all  the  appearances  of  the 
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natural  and  moral  world.  God  is  Love. 
Unbounded,  unchangeable  benevolence^ 
armed  with  irresistible  power,  and  acting 
under  the  direction  of  infinite  intelligence, 
is  the  best  conception  we  can  form  of  God. 
The  great  preponderance  of  good  in  the 
creation,  and  the  obvious  irresistible  ten- 
dencies of  things  to  a  better  and  happier 
state,  demonstrate  beyond  contradiction 
this  glorious  truth.  While  the  partial  iutro- 
duction,  and  the  limited  prevalence  of  evil, 
which,  indeed,  commonly  tends  to,  and  is 
over-ruled  for  good,  can  never  be  proved 
inconsistent  with  the  glorious  conclusion. 

The  practical  conviction  of  this  momen- 
tous truth,  and  the  habitual  presence  of 
this  magnificent  idea,  must  be  a  source  of 
exquisite  satisfaction  and  delight,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  constancy  and  vividness  of 
the  impression.  And  thus  knowing  what 
God^  is  in  himself,  it  is  easy  to  learn  what 
it  is  that  he  requires  of  his  creatures.  In- 
finite benevolence  can  have  no  end  in  view, 
but  the  production  of  happiness.  And  the 
creatures  of  God  then  best  obey  the  will  of 
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the  all-beDevoleot  Creator,  when  they  place 
their  happiness  in  the  exercise  of  benevo- 
lence, and  seek  no  higher  gratification  than 
that  of  doing  good,  under  a  powerful  sense 
of  duty  and  of  gratitude.  Judge  then  what 
must  be  the  dignity  of  that  character,  and 
the  felicity  of  that  individual,  who  lirei 
under  the  constant  tmpreanon  of  tbe  exis- 
tence,  presence,  and  providence  of  such  a 
Being*  and  whose  whole  life  is  devoted  to 
doing  good  to  others,  under  a  commanding 
sense  of  duty  to  God,  who  places  an  entire 
and  cheerful  confidence  in  the  paternal 
goodness  of  the  Almighty,  and  whose  hopes 
are  fiitl  of  immortality.  To  such  an  one, 
if  such  an  one  is  to  be  found,  means,  if  I 
may  so  express  it,  have  accomplished  thdr 
ends,  and  cease  to  be  any  longer  of  use. 
To  him  who  governs  his  whole  conduct 
under  a  commanding  sense  of  the  divine  in-* 
spection,  a  supreme  concern  to  secure  th^ 
&Tour  of  God,  and  an  habitual  impres- 
riim  of  duty  and  gratitude,  every  day  is  a 
sabbath,  every  place  is  a  s&nctnary;  and 
every  action  of  life  is  an  act  of  devotion^ 
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He  has  no  will,  but  the  will  of  God :  and 
whether  he  eat  or  drink,  or  whatsoever  he 
may  do,  he  doth  all  to  the  glory  of  God. 

This,  however,  is  the  lot  of  very  few  in- 
de^.  With  respect  to  the  mass  even  of 
virtuous  characters,  in  order  to,attain  Chris- 
tiari  perfection,  from  which  they  are  far  re- 
mote, it  is  necessary  to  persevere  in  the  use 
of  those  means  which  the  word  of  God,  and 
the  moral  constitution  of  human  nature, 
pbiht  out  as  necessary  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  €ind-  Without  which  it  cannot 
possibly  be  secured,  but  the  persevering 
lise  of  which  caniiot  fail  to  insure  success. 

The  idea  of  an  all-perfect  God,  and  the 
disinterested  love  of  virtue,  are  not  innate ; 
hot  do  they*  necessarily  force  themiselves 
afj^on  the  inattentive,  and  unreflecting 
mind.  Much  less  are  we  to  expect  siiper- 
natijilral  imf>tessions,  while  we  live  ib  the 
neglect'  of  pTopet  meabs.  That  elevation 
of  Virtue  which  I  have  been  describing, 
thdt  dignity  df  character*,'  that  cdnslaht 
pd^eHbT  setise  of  God  upon  the  mitid; 
which  absorbs' all' c^hercontfiderations,  is 
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only  to  be  attained  gradually,  and  is  the 
peculiar  privilege  and  felicity  of  those  who 
have  long  trod  in  the  path  of  virtue- 

For  the  early  formation  of  a  habit  of 
piety,  much  depends  upon  the  judicious 
discipline  of  parents,  and  of  those  who  have 
the  charge  of  children.  It  is  their  indis- 
pensable duty  to  sow  the  seeds  of  piety  and 
virtue  in  the  susceptible  minds  of  the  rising 
generation,  and  to  impress  upon  the  young 
and  tender  heart  a  just  and  practical  sense 
of  the  perfections  and  providence  of  God, 
and  of  the  important  relations  which  he 
sustains  as  a  Father,  benefactor,  and  friend. 
It  has  been  well  observed,*  thatthe  impres- 
sion of  God  upon  the  mind  can  be  felt  to 
the  greatest  advantage  only  by  those  who 
do  not  remember  the  time  when  they  were 
destitute  of  it. 

With  respect  to  those  who  have  attained 
to  years  of  discretion,  without  having  form- 
ed habits  of  piety,  their  first  step  must  be 
to  acquire  a  strong  conviction  that  rational 
piety  is  the  best  foundation  of  social  and 

•  Ej  Mrs.  Barbaold. 
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personal  virtue,  and  an  unfiling  source  of 
exquisite  gratification.     Under  this  convic- 
tion it  may  reasonably  be  expected^  that 
they  will  adopt  the  most  natural  and  effi- 
cacious means  of  forming  and  fixing  these 
most  important  habits,  which  can  only  be 
formed,  like  other  habits,  by  the  frequent, 
regular  repetition  of  voluntary  acts.     And  . 
in  order .  to  acquire  an  habitual  and  im« 
pressive  sense  of  the  character,  presence, 
and  government  of  God,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  meditate  attentively  upon  those  phe- 
nomena of  the  natural  and  moral  world, 
which  exhibit  the  most  striking  evidences 
of  these  important  truths,  and  which  illus- 
trate, them  in  the  most  interesting  manner; 
to  $tudy  the  scriptures,  and  especially  those 
of  the  New  Testament,  and  the  glorious 
discoveries  of  the  gospel,  which  brings  life 
and  immortality  to  light,  and  which  opens 
to  view  the  animating  prospect  of  felicity; 
everlasting,  and  ever  growing  beyond  the 
grave.    And  to  this  must  be  added,  and  let 
not  the  admonition  be  forgotten,  the  steady, 
regular,  persevering  attendance  upon  reli- 
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gious  worship,  both  private  and  social,  whe- 
ther in  the  closet,  the  family,  <a  the  tem* 
pie  of  the  living  God.  For  let  it  be  re- 
membered, that  habit  will  not  grow  with- 
out custom ;  that  religion  is  a  fixed  habit, 
and  not  a  temporary  feeling;  and  that  it 
must  be  generated  as  other  habits  are,  by 
the  constant  use  of  the  necessary  means ; 
by  reading,  meditation,  and  prayer.  "  All 
these  rules,"  says  an  excellent  writer,  the 
acuteness  and  depth  of  whose  philosophical 
research  are  only  equalled  by  the  sublimity 
and  ardor  of  his  piety ;  "  all  these  rules  are 
indeed  of  the  nature  of  judicial  rites  and 
ceremonies.  But  let  it  be  considered  that 
they  are  indispensably  necessary  before  we 
can  arrive  at  Christian  liberty ;  and  be  able 
to  worship  God  in  spirit  and  in  truth;  and 
indeed,  in  order  to  arrive  thither,  times, 
and  forms,  and  rules  of  devotion,  are  as  it 
were  schoolmasters  to  bring  us  to  the  per- 
fection of  the  Christian  character."* 

Thus  shall  we  gradually  attain  that  pow- 
erful, inflexible  habit  of  piety,  which  coo- 
•  Dr.  Haitky. 
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stitutes  the  highest  and  happiest  state  of 
man  in  the  present  life,  which  is  the  best 
principle  of  universal  active  benevolence, 
the  purest  source  of  consolation  here,  and 
the  surest  pledge  of  happiness  hereafter. 
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SERMON  X. 


.   CHAB&CTER    AND    DESTINY    OF    THB    RIGH- 
TEOUS  AND   THE  WICKED. 


PsALH  I.  T.  1—6. 

"  BUtied  U  the  man  who  walketk  not  m  the  touMset  of 
the  ungodly  f  nor  tttmdttk  in  the  way  of  simerr,  nor 
Htteth  IN  the  seta  of  the  leomful. 

"  But  hit  Alight  it  in  the  law  of  the  Lord,  and  w  hit 
law  doth  he  meditate  day  and  night. 

"  And  he  shall  be  like  a  tree  planted  by  the  men  of 
water,  that  brtMgelh  forth  hit  Jruit  in  hit  seaton;  hitlet^ 
alto  thail  not  wttker^  and  whatioever  he  doeth  shall  protper. 

"  The  ungodly  are  not  to,  but  are  Uke  the  chaff  vMA 
the  wind  driveth  away. 

"  Therefore  the  ungodly  thail  not  itand  in  the  judgment, 
nor  tinnert  in  the  congregation  of  the  righteous. 

"  For  the  Lord  knoxoeth  the  way  of  the  rigtUeous,  but 
the  way  of  the  ungodly  shall  perish." 


Of  this  beautiful  ode  the  composition  is 
most  excellent  The  seotiments  are  just 
and  important;  the  language  is  elegant 
and  impressiTe ;  and  the  imagery  is  simple, 
natural,  and  poetical. 

The  Psalm  exhibits  the  character  and 
presentstateofthe  righteous  man;  itbri^y 
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touches  upon  the  opposite  character  and 
state  of  the  wicked  ;  and  it  closes  with  an- 
nouncing the  final  condition  of  both. 

First,  The  writer  pronounces  a  blessing 
upon  the  pious  and  good  man,  whose  cha- 
racter he  here  describes,  v.  1,2. 

"  Blessed  is  the  man  who  walketh  not  in 
the  counsel  of  the  ungodly,  norstandeth  in 
the  way  of  sinners,  nor  sitteth  in  tbe  seat  of 
the  scornful ;  but  his  delight  is  in  the  law 
of  the  Lord,  and  in  his  law  doth  he  medi- 
tate day  and  night." 

1.  The  righteous  man  is  he  who  ZMlketh 
not  in  the  counsel  of  the  ungodly. 

Wicked  men  are  commonly  disposed 
not  only  to  follow  the  devices  and  desires 
of  their  own  foolish  and  depraved  hearts, 
but  to  solicit,  to  advise,  and  encourage 
others  to  pursue  the  same  wrong  and  evil 
course.  Solomon,  in  the  book  of  Proverbs, 
(oh.  i«  10.)  describes  the  language  and  con- 
duct of  bad  men,  and  warns  his  youthful 
readers  against  being  seduced  and  led 
astray  by.  them.  *'  My  son,  if  sinners  entice 
thee,  consent  thou  not.   If  they  say.  Come 
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with  us,  let  us  lay  wait  for  blood,  let  us  lurk 
privily  for  the  uosuspecting  innocent,  let 
us  swallow  them  up  as  the  grave  swallow- 
eth  up  the  living ;  and  the  upright  as  those 
who  go  down  to  the  tomb ;  we  shall  find 
rich  booty  of  ^very  sort,  we  shall  fill  our 
houses  with  plunder ;  take  thy  lot  with  us» 
we  will  have  a  purse  in  common :  my  son, 
walk  not  in  the  way  with  them,  withhold 
thy  foot  fi*om  their  paths." 

Men  who  are  vicious  themselves  are  de> 
sirous  of  seducing  otheis*  either  that  they 
may  keep  themselves  in  countenance,  or 
from  a  vain  hope  of  screening  themselves 
amidst  the  multitude  of  transgressors.  And 
the  young,  the  ignorant,  and  the  inexpe- 
rienced, are  too  much  disposed  to  listen  to 
the  voice  of  the  seducer,  to  give  credit  to 
his  misrepresentations,  to-  comply  with  his 
advice,  and  to  follow  his  bad  example;  of 
which  sooner  or  later  they  will  bitterly  re- 
pent The  word  of  God  pronounces  t^at 
man  happy,  who  is  so  wise  as  to  stop  his 
ear  against  their  advioe,  and  so-  firm  as  to 
reject  their  pernicious  counsel. 
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2.  He  standeth  not  in  the  way  of  sinners. 

Happy,  indeed,  would  that  man  be,  be-* 
yond  the  common  lot  of  mankind,  who 
had  firmness  sufficient  to  resist  every  temp- 
tation, and  who  never  deviated  from  the 
path  of  duty.  But  in  the  present  state  of 
human  nature,  and  of  the  world,  this  is  the 
lot  of  very  few.  But  the  man  of  virtuous 
principle,  if  he  be  accidentally  or  occa- 
sionally surprised  into  what  is  wrong,  will 
speedily  recover  from  the  error  of  his  way. 
If  he  has  once  been  induced  to  hearken  to 
the  counsel  of  the  ungodly,  when  reflection 
ovei^takes  him,  he  will  never  remain  in  the 
way  of  sinners ;  he  will  not  dare,  he  will 
feel  no  inclination  to  continue  in  the  path 
of  transgression ;  nor  will  he  enjoy  a  mo- 
ment's solid  satisfaction  till  he  has  reco- 
vered his  lost  ground,  and  is  returned  to 
the  path  of  duty  and  of  peace. 

And^  so  far  from  seeking  the  society  of 
those  who  have  led  him,  or  who  would  lead 
him  astray, >he  vein  to  the  utmost  of  hisf)ower 
avoids  their  company,  and  will  resolutely 
abandon  the  society  of  those,  however  dear 
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and  estimable  on  other  accounts,  who 
would,  either  by  their  couversatioD  or  their 
example,  allure  him  into  the  snares  of  vice. 
Much  less, 

3.  Will  he  ever  presume  to  sit  in  the  seat 
of  the  scornful. 

To  scoff  at  virtue  and  religion  marks  the 
last  stage  of  human  depravity. 

As  long  as  good  principles  and  good 
morals  are  held  in  estimation,  which  they 
often  are  by  men  of  very  immoral  lives, 
there  is  some  ground  to  hope  for  reforma- 
tion, and  to  expect  that  men  will  some  time 
or  other  endeavour  to  practise  what  they 
acknowledge  to  be  right. 

But  when  a  man  takes  the  chair  of  the 
scorner,  when  the  great  practical  principles 
of  piety  and  good  morals  are  treated  with 
a  sneer  of  contempt,  and  the  evidences  and 
doctrines  of  natural  and  revealed  religion, 
are  made  the  objects  of  derision  and  ban- 
ter, it  is  a  moral  impossibiUty  that  such 
persons  should  ever  be  reclaimed.  Ttus 
state  of  mind  is  the  most  unfavourable  pos- 
sible to  candid,  calm,  impartial  inquiry. 
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It  indisposes  to  serious  examinatioD,  an4 
incapacitates  for  discerning  the  force  of 
evidence.  But  till  the  judgment  is  con- 
vinced, it  is  in  vain  to  hope  that  the  heart 
will  be  converted.  No  virtuous  man  there- 
fore ever  will,  or  ever  can  take  the  chair 
of  the  scomer.  He  will  never  either  mock 
at  religion  himself,  or  give  the  slightest 
countenance  to  those  who  do.  He  will 
ever  think  it  his  duty  to  treat  serious  sub* 
jects  with  a  serious  spirit,  and  to  conduct 
his  inquiries  after  moral  and  religious  truth, 
with  sobriety,  diligence,  and  impartiality. 
His  chief  solicitude  is  to  act  right,  and  to 
this  end  it  is  his  earnest  desire  to  be  cor- 
rectly instructed. 

4.  The  writer  of  this  beautiful  composi- 
tion proceeds  to  delineate  in  positive  terras 
the  character  of  the  righteous. 

Hti  deUght  is  in  the  law  of  the  Lord.  By 
this  expression  the  sacred  writer  Undoubt- 
edly means  the  Mosaic  institute,  including 
both  the  moral  and  the  ceremonial  precepts. 
From  the  latter  of  these,  all  who  live  under 
the  go»pel  dispensation  are  absolved;  but 
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it  is  atill  the  character  of  a  good  man  to  de- 
light in  the  moral  law  of  God. 

The  moral  law  of  God  is  that  rule  which 
God  has  iastituted  for  the  regulatiiHi  of 
moral  conduct,  inclnding  the  high  wad 
awful  sanctioDs  by  which  it  is  enforced. 

'  It  i»  unworthy  of  rational  beings  to  de- 
grade reason ;  and  it  cannot  be  acceptable 
to  God  to  think  or  speak  in  a  disparaging 
way  of  the  gifts  which  he  has  imparted, 
and  ot  the  noble  and  exalted  intellectuiU 
&cultie8'  and  powers  which  he  hath  oora- 
mnnicated.  The  lij^t  o£  reason  hath  in 
&ct  discovered  many  otcellent  rules  of 
conduct.  And'  the  dootrine  which  was 
taught  by  the  wisest  of  the  Grecian'  philo- 
sophers,* that  it  is  incumbent  on- the  vir- 
tuous man-  to  keep  the  post  which  provi- 
dence hath  assigned  him,  and:  fearlessly 
and  faitfafhlly  ta  discharge  it&  duties,  re- 
gardless of  personal  consequences,  is  wor- 
4iy  of  a.  distinguished  pl^ce  in  the  purest 
systems  of  Christian  philosophy.  It  is,  ho  w- 
ever;  suffideotly  notorious,  that  th«  mora- 

*  Soenitn.    SeePhbA  Apology. 
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Hty  of  beathemsm  fell  far  short  of  that  of 
the  gospel;  and  many  iatdiligent  uobe* 
lieyers^  who  are  UDwilliDg  to  allow  the  di- 
vine authority  of  the  Christian  religion^  do 
not  dispute  the  panwiount  excellence  of 
Christian  raopality.  Much  mono  then  will  a 
virtuous  and  judicious  believer  in  the  Chris- 
tian revelation  take  pleasure  in  studying 
the  law  of  God  asiit  is  exhibited  iathe  got- 
p^  of  Chrisfc. 

He  will  meditate  witb  delight  upon  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  rule  of  duty,  upon 
its' simplicity,  reasonableness,  and  perfec- 
tion, upon*  its  soitableness  tO' human  natuve 
andto  huma»irailtyv  and  upon  its- t^idency 
to  pn<4fy  the  heart,  to  exalt  the  characteiv 
afidiomake:men>w»e,  virtuous,  and  happy. 
"And,  not  satisfied  with  mere  speculation, 
fte  righteous  man  will  be- solicitous  above 
aH  thingik  to  reduce  theory  to  practice.  He 
witl  love  the  Lord  his  God  with  all  his* 
heart,  with  all  his  unde^tanding,  andi  witfa^ 
all  his  strength  ;  and  his  neighbour  as  him^ 
self;  earnestly  endeavouring  to  do  that  to 
others,  which  ia  an  exchange  of  circum- 
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Stance^  he  could  reasonably  desire  to  be 
done  to  himself.  Regarding  it  as  the  su* 
preme,  unalterable  law  of  his  profession  to 
exert  his  utmost  ability  in  doing  good ;  and 
being  assured  that  he  then  best  consults 
his  own  happinessfy  and  most  effectually  ac- 
complishes the  will  of  Grod,  and  the  pur- 
poses of  his  existence,  when  he  exerts  hio^* 
self  most  strenuously  and  resolutely  in  the 
practice  of  benevolence,  and  when  all  the 
selfish  pas^ons  are  absorbed  in  universal 
goodwill. 

It  is  by  slow  degrees  that  men,  whose 
first  feelings  are  naturally  and  necessarily 
selfish,  rise  to  this  eminence  of  virtue.  It  is 
not,  as  some  have  taught,  the  first  elements, 
but  the  last  and  highest  triumph  of  virtue 
to  practise  it  for  its  own  sake,  and  solely 
from  a  delight  in  doing  good.  This  b  the 
glory  of  God  himself;  and  a  character  so 
refined  and  purified,  bears  the  nearest  re- 
semblance to  his  perfect  rectitude,  and 
must  be  peculiarly  acceptable  to  him. 

Lastly.  The  righteous  man  meditates  m 
the  law  of  God  day  and  night. 
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That  which  is  the  chief  object  of  desire, 
is  usually  the  chief  topic  of  meditation, 
and  engrosses  the  greater  portion  of  the 
thoughts.  And  he,  whose  delight  it  is  to 
do  good  and  to  obey  the  will  of  Grod,  will 
ill  his  pious  meditations  insist  continually 
upon  this  subject,  and  his  thoughts  will  be 
employed  in  devising  how  he  may  most 
readily  and  most  effectually  accomplish 
that  from  which  he  expects  to  derive  his 
greatest,  purest,  and  most  lasting  happiness. 
And  this  is  a  just  and  safe  criterion  by 
which  a  man  may  judge  of  his  own  pro- 
gress in  wisdom  and  virtue.  What  is  the 
chief  occupation  of  his  thoughts  ?  what  is 
the  main  object  of  his  affection  and  pur- 
suit ?  Is  it  to  serve  God  and  do  good,  to 
promote  the  cause  of  truth  and  virtue,  to 
relieve  the  sufferings,  and  to  contribute  to 
the  happiness  of  iall  around  him ;  or,  is 
it  to  consult  his  own  interest  and  ease,  to 
gratify  his  appetites  and  passions,  the  love 
of  pleasure,  the  ambition  of  power,  or  the 
thirst  of  gain  ?  That  which  is  ever  upper- 
most in  his  thoughts  is  unquestionably  the 
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main  object  of  his  desire,  and  marks  the 
predominant  feature  in  his  character. 

Secondly.  The  sacred  poet  expresses  by 
a  pleasing  figure,  the  present  beauty,  feli- 
city, and  usefulness  of  the  righteous,  ver.  3« 

''  He  shall  be  like  a  tree  planted  by  the 
rivers  of  water,  that  bringeth  forth  his  firuit 
in  his  season ;  his  leaf  also  shall  not  wither,' 
and  whatsoever  he  doeth  shall  prosper" 

By  this  poetical  imagery  does  the  sact^ed 
writer  beautifiilly  paint  forth  the  grace,  the 
usefulness,  the  uninterrupted  satisfaction, 
and  the  unfailing  success  of  the  righteous 
man. 

He  shall  be  like  a  tree  planted  by  the  rioen 
of  water ;  ever  beautiful  add  flourishing  in 
a  soil  and  situation  most  favourable  to  it& 
vigour  and  its  growth.  They  who  have  at^ 
tained  to  great  eminence  ill  virtfie,  owe 
much,  owe  every  thing,  to  the  favourable 
circumstances  in  which  they  have  been 
placed  by  divine  providefnce^  and  to  the 
culture  which  has  keen  b^towed  «fK>n 
them.  Had  the  tree  which  is  pkiAed  b^ 
rirers  6f  Water,  nfd  whieh,  vn  cbnseyieiiic 
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of  its  &vourable  situaticm,  is  luxuriant  in 
its  growth,  beautiful  in  its  appearance,  and 
abundant  in  its  fruit,  been  set  in  a  parch- 
ing desert,  or  on  a  barren  rock,  what  would 
have  been  its  appearance,  and  what  its  use  ? 
It  would  have  been  unsightly  and  unser- 
viceabl^  fit  for  nothing  but  to  be  hewn 
down  and  cast  into  the  fire.  But  now, 
planted  as  it  is  in  the  garden  of  God,  pro- 
tected by  his  providence  and  special  grace, 
refreshed  with  the  dews  of  heavenly  influ- 
ence, and  watered  by  the  streams  of  divine 
instruction,  it  flourishes  like  the  palm  tree, 
and  towers  Uke  the  cedan 

It  bringeth  forth  his  fruit.  The  trees  of 
God  are  not  for  ornament  only,  but  for 
use  ;  that  many  may  be  refreshed  by  their 
shade,  and  regaled  with  their  produce.  A 
virtuous  character  is  an  useful  character. 
Fot  the  truly  virtuous  and  pious^  man  is 
one,,  who  from  a  commanding  sense  of 
duty,  lays  himself  out  to  do  good  ;  and  it 
is  next  to  impossible  that  such  a  character 
should  be  a  cipher  in  the  world,  or  that  be 
should  be  otherwise  than  extensively  useful 
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in  the  station  in  which  he  is  placed  by 
vine  providence,  in  proportion  to  his  abi- 
lity, and  his  means  and  opportunities  of 
exertions. 

It  bringeth  forth  his  fruit  in  his  season. 
The  most  fruitful  trees  are  not  those  of 
quickest  growth,  nor  of  the  fairest  blossom. 
Time,  and  skill,  and  pains,  are  wanting  to 
increase  the  quantit}',  to  ripen  the  fruit, 
and  to  perfect  the  flavour.     They  whose 
virtues  are  most  splendid  and  showy,  are 
not  always  the   most   useful   characters. 
Time  and  patience,  care  and  skill,  are  ne- 
cessary to  cultivate  the  understanding,  to 
ameliorate  the  heart,  and  to  advance  vir- 
tue to  that  maturity  in  which  it  will  be 
most  ornamental,  most  fruitful,  most  ac- 
ceptable to  God  and  useful  to  mankind.  It 
is  from  tried  and  approved  virtue  that  the 
best  effects  are  justly  expected,  and  from 
which  they  most  commonly  flow.     And 
they  who  are  young  in  the  practice,  and  in 
the  habits  of  virtue,  are  not  to  be  too  se? 
verely  censured,  nor  ought  they  to  be  dift*^ 
couraged,  if  they  are  not  so  eminently  nor 
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so  exteniiively  useful  as  others  who  are  ve- 
terans  in  the  service.  Every  thing  is  beau- 
tiful in  its  season,  and  the  mature  fruits  of 
age  afe  not  to  be  expected  from  the  early 
blossoms  of  youth . 

His  leafaho  shall  not  mther ;  its  beauty, 
its  fragrance,  and  its  fruitfulness,  shall  re- 
main unimpaired  amidst  the  parching  heat 
of  summer  and  the  chilling  frosts  of  winter. 
\^rtue  is  hot  a  transient  feeling;  it  is  a 
settled  disposition,  a  fixed  habit  of  mind* 
It  shews  itself  in  all  circumstances,  and 
under  all  discouragements.  It  is  a  peren- 
nial plant  which  retains  its  verdure  and  its 
beauty  in  the  most  inclement  season  and 
the  most  unfavourable  climate.  It  improves 
as  age  advances;  and  it  then  appears  in 
its  greatest  lustre,  and  yields  its  richest 
produce,  when  every  plant  that  is  of  earth- 
ly growth  is  like  a  faded  flower,  or  as  a 
blightea  tree. 

And  whatsoever  he  doeth  shall  prosper.  Un- 
der  the  Mosaic  covenant,  blessings  of  a 


temporal  nature  were  promised  to  those 
who  Taithfully   observed    the  ceremonial 
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law ;  and  where  the  conditioD  was  per- 
formed, the  accomplisbment  of  the  promise 
might  justly  be  expected. .  But  in  a  much 
more  desirable  sense  may  it  stilt  be  affirm- 
ed of  the  truly  pious  and  upright  man, 
whatsoever  he  doeth  shall  prosper.  For  the 
will  of  one  whose  heart  is  moulded  into  the 
spirit  of  the  gospel  is  wholly  resigned  to» 
and  in  perfect  unison  with  the  will  of  God. 
Whatever  he  undertakes  under  a  sense  of 
duty,  he  desires  that  success,  and  no  more 
than  that  which  God  will  vouchsafe  to 
grant  And  though  it  bears  the  appear- 
ance of  a  paradox,  it  may  nevertheless  be 
truly  affirmed,  that  though  he  often  fails  in 
his  expectation,  he  is  never  disappointed  of 
his  purpose.  His  ardent  wish,  his  humble, 
earnest  endeavours  to  be  useful  in  the 
world,  are  sometimes  disappointed ;  and 
the  favourite  desire  of  his  heart  is  denied. 
But  he  is  neither  angry  nor  dejected ;  for 
his  own  will  being  entirely  subdued  to  the 
will  of  God,  he  rests  satisfied  with  that 
measure  of  success  which  God  permits,  re- 
joicing in  Uie  assurance  that  the  will  of 
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God  will  be  done^  and  that  all  his  wise 
and  gracious  designs  will  be  fully  accom* 
plished  in  due  season,  in  the  best  manner, 
atid  by  the  fittest  instraments ;  and  though 
his  offers  of  service  may  not  be  accepted  to 
the  full  extent  of  his  desires,  he  is  assured 
that  no  generous  purpose  of  the  heart,  that 
no  virtuous  exertion  of  the  active  powers 
shall  be  lost  in  the  account,  or  be  put  forth 
in  vain. 

These  elevated  views,  and  this  humble 
and  resigned  posture  of  the  spirit,  is  a 
source  of  unspeakable  and  uninterrupted 
satisfaction.  If  the  righteous  man  succeeds 
in  what  he  undertakes  in  the  line  of  duty, 
he  is  thankful  to  that  great  and  good  Being 
who  smiles  upon  his  honest  and  sincere  en- 
deavours. If  he  fails  in  his  purpose,  he  is 
still  thankful ;  assured  that  disappointment 
is  upon  the  whole  better  for  him  than  suc- 
cess ;  and  that  if  his  heart  is  humbled,  his 
will  subdued,  and  his  virtues  refined,  he 
has  no  reason  to  regret,  or  to  say,  that  he 
has  laboured  in  vain.  There  are  some  who 
complain   that  they  are  disappointed  in 
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every  thing  which  they  undertake,  and  who 
are  continually  repining  at  their  vant  of 
success.  And.  perhaps,  it  is  true  that  they 
do  not  succeed  according  to  their  expecta- 
tion and  their  wish,  nor  in  proportion  to 
their  exertions,  nor  to  the  extent  that  otiten 
do,  who  are  perhaps  not  more  industrious, 
nor  more  deserving  than  themselves.  But 
not  to  mention  that  their  industry  may, 
perhaps,  be  exerted  in  a  wrong  direction, 
and  not  under  the  guidance  of  equal  skill 
with  that  of  others,  and  contemplating  the 
case  in  a  general  and  comprehensive  view, 
the  disappointment  of  their  secular  schemes 
will  be  regarded  by  the  truly  pious  as  a 
needjfijl  discipline,  wisely  calculated  to  pro- 
mote their  moral  improvement,  and  the 
frustration  of  their  purposes  of  usefulness 
will  be  considered  by  them  as  a  portion  of 
the  divine  plan,  which  ought  to  be  acqui- 
esced in  with  gratitude,  rather  than  resented 
with  murmuring. 

If  the  heart  is  right  with  God,  the  vir- 
tuous man  will  desire  to  be  employed,  and 
in  &ct  is  employed  as  an  instrument  in  t^ 
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hand  of  God  to  carry  on  his  cause  in  the 
way,  aod  to  the  extent^  that  his  all- wise 
providence  may  ordain.  This  is  all  his 
wish.  And  if  the  purposes  of  infinite  wis- 
dom are  better  promoted  by  the  failure  of 
his  own  schemes  and  efforts  than  by  their 
success,  what  reason  can  he  have  to  com- 
plain? or  rather,  how  can  he  fail  to  rejoice 
and  be  thankful  ?  Whatsoever  he  doth  shall 
prosper.  It  shall  prosper  in  the  truest  and 
most  important  sense ;  not  perhaps  accord- 
ing to  his  own  fond  expectations,  not  ac- 
cording to  his  own  erroneous  views  and 
wishes ;  but  it  shall  prosper  in  the  way  and 
measure  which  God  knows  to  be  best  both 
for hiita^lf  and  others;  and  with  this  as- 
surance the  righteous  may  justly  be  pro- 
oounced  blessed. 

Thibdly,  The  psalm  describe  the  cha- 
racter and  the  present  state  of  the  wicked. 
V.4. 

The  ungodly  are  not  so.^  Their  character 
is  widely  different  from  that  of  the  righ- 
teous, so  likewise  is  their  state. 
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The  ungodly  do  not  object  to  walk  in 
the  counsel  ot"  the  wicked ;  they  listen  to 
each  other's  wretched  and  foolish  advice ; 
they  willingly  associate  with  each  other  in 
the  commission  of  crime  ;  they  supportaod 
keep  each  other  in  countenance  in  wicked- 
ness and  mischief. 

They  do  not  decline  to  stand  in  the  way 
of  sinners.  Having  entered  upon  a  course 
of  vice,  they  willingly  pursue  the  fatal  ca- 
reer ;  having  contracted  habits  of  wicked- 
ness, they  repeat  their  crimes,  they  harden 
-  their  hearts,  they  extinguish  remorse,  and 
they  suffer  evil  habits  to  become  inveterate 
and  invincible. 

The  consequence  is,  that  advancing  in 
their  progress  from  stage  to  stage,  they  in 
the  end  take  the  chair  of  the  scornful.  Be- 
coming hardened  in  wickedness,  they  aban- 
don the  virtuous  principles  in  which  they 
were  educated,  and  which,  while  they  re- 
mained, operated  as  a  restraint  upon  their 
criminal  passions,  and  made  the  practice  of 
vice  uneasy ;  till  in  the  end,  arriving  at  the 
last  stage  of  moral  depravity,  they  scoff  at; 
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aod  turn  into  ridicule  those  sacred  truths 
which  lie  at  the  foundation  of  all  moral  re- 
straintt  of  all  purity  of  mind,  and  of  all  dig- 
nity of  character.  And  thus  it  becomes 
Uieir  employment  and  delight,  not  only  to 
practise  vice  themselves,  but  to  ensnare  and 
seduce,  to  encourage  and  to  harden  others. 

Most  assuredly,  they  have  no  delight  in 
the  law  of  God.  They  often  say  in  their 
hearty  and  will  sometimes  presume  to  utter 
it  with  their  lips,  "  Surely  there  is  no  God 
who  judgeth  in  the  earth."  "  Who  is  Jeho- 
vah that  I  should  obey  his  voice  ?"  The 
discoveries  of  revelation  they  reject  with 
scorn ;  and  the  principles  of  natural  reli- 
gion they  will  admit  no  further  than  may 
be  consistent  with  the  gratification  of  their 
passions^  and  the  practice  of  their  favourite 
vices. 

Far  from  meditating  in  the  law  of  God 
night  and  day,  they  think  of  nothing  but 
by  what  means  they  may  best  secure  their 
temporal  interests,  or  gratify  their  voluptu- 
ous desires,  or  attain  the  objects  of  their 
boundless  ambition.   / 
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And  as  the  character  of  the  ungodly  is 
the  reveree  of  that  of  the  righteous,,  so  like- 
wise is  their  state  in  this  world. 

We  are  no  longer  under  the  government 
of  that  special  providence  to  which  the 
psalmist  perhaps  alludes,  under  which  the 
Israelites  were  placed  in  the  promised  land, 
while  the  Mosaic  law  was  in  force,  and  the 
theocracy  existed ;  when  the  Jews  were  re- 
warded or  punished,  nationally  and  indlvi* 
dually,  as  they  obeyed  or  disobeyed  the 
precepts  of  the  law ;  yet  still  in  the  most 
important  sense,  even  in. the  present  life, 
the  ungodly  are  in  a  state  greatly  inferior 
to  the  righteous.     The  appearances  which 
they  sometimes  assume  of  satisfaction  and 
felicity  are  hollow  and  deceitful.     They 
are  no  ornament  to  their  station^  they  are 
no  blessing  to  society,  they  have  no  stable 
foundation  of  hope  in  the  vicissitudes  of 
life;  and  though  in  their  limited  sphere, 
God  is  pleased  to  qiake  use  even  of  their 
evil  machinations  to  subserve  the  purpog^ 
of  his  wisdom  and  goodness,  yet  their,  will 
being  contrary  to  his,  they  are  often  baffled 
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and  disappointed  in  their  own  foolish  and 
wicked  thoughts  and  designs^  and.are  filled 
with  shame  ^nd  unavailing  regret. 

Far  from  V  resembling  the  goodly  tree 
planted  by  the  river  side,  which  bringeth 
forth  hi&  firuit  in  his  season,  the  ungodly.are 
like,  the  chqff  which,  the  wind  driveth  amiy. 
Worthless  and  useless,  they  take  no  root  in 
tbe^^aith,  they  produce  no  fruit,. .and  are 
oii)y  .i^ti,tQ,iie  U9^  as. fuel. for  the  fl^me. 

^FouKT^LY,  The  psalm  concludes  i  iwith 
9A  illusion  to  the  ultiffiate  d^timtifm  both 
of  the  righteous  .and  the  wicked,  v,  ^,  6. 
.  /'  ThereforjB  the  ungodly  shall  not  stand 
ia  the  Judgment,  nor  sinners  in  the  cpqgre- 
glUion  of  th^  righteous/'  Whqn  ^hesea- 
8Q0  ,of  trial  and  decision  coroes,  the  vrick«4 
iriU.;not  be  permitted  to  screen  Jbimselifin 
tfa«  asKtmbly  of  the  righteove^  AOTito  par^ 
ticjpate  in  ^be  ceiwards  of  virtue.  ,A»  he 
xcf used  to  .unite  with  them  upon  ear^h,.  \ie 
l^ittt  now  submit,  however  nekictaintLyf  ito 
besciparated  from  them  wheci  they  appear 
^fclthe.  tribunal,  of  the^^iial  judge* 
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For  the  Lord  knoweth  the  way  of  the  righ- 
teous. He  knoweth  all  his  sincerity,  his 
zeal,  his  fervent  piety,  his  ardent  benevo- 
lence, his  love  of  truth,  his  desire  of  useful- 
ness, his  earnest,  persevering  endeavour  to 
approve  himself  a  fiiithfui,  diligent  servant, 
and  to  fulfil  the  duty  of  the  post  assigned 
hjm. 

And  knowing  this  he  beholds  the  cha- 
racter of  the  righteous  with  complacency 
and  approbation ;  and  will  assuredly  award 
to  him  a  state  of  everlasting  and  unchange- 
able glory  and  felicity,  such  as  no  tongue 
can  tell,  no  heart  conceive. 

He  likewise  knoweth  the  way  of  the  un- 
godly ;  be  discemeth  all  his  follies  and  his 
crimes;  his  contempt  of  God  and  good- 
ness, his  confirmed  habits,  his  fixed  resolu- 
tion to  persevere  in  the  paths  of  wicked- 
ness ;  he  knoweth  all  his  scornful  and  bit- 
ter reflections  upon  religion,  upon  its  prin- 
ciples, its  professors,  and  its  advocates,  and 
all  the  pains  be  takes  to  seduce  the  young 
and  the  unwary  into  forbidden  paths,  and 
to  make  them  altogether  like  to  himself; 
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and  he  who  is  of  purer  eyes  than  to  behold 
iniquity,  marketh  this  temper  and  con- 
duct with  his  severest  displeasure. 

And  the  justice  of  God,  that  is,  his  bene- 
volence, under  the  direction  of  infinite  wis- 
dom, ever  consulting  the  good  of  the  whole, 
requires  that  creatures  so  depraved,  so  al- 
together tainted  and  corrupted  to  the  very 
core  with  vice,  should  be  visited  with  con- 
dign punishment.  The  way  of  the  ungodly 
shaU  perish,  it  leadeth  to  destruction.  Sin 
must  be  chastised  till  it  is  totally  subdued^ 
and  piinishment  must  be  inflicted  till  the 
just  and  necessary  ends  of  punishment  are 
completely  accomplished.  And,  however 
men  may  flatter  themselves  in  their  vices, 
and  whatever  false  expectations  they  may 
build  upon  the  infinitude  of  divine  mercy, 
it  wHl  most  assuredly  be  found  iti  the  event 
that  it  is  a  fearful  thing  to  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  living  God. 


SERMON  XI. 

THB  ANALOGY  BETWEEN  NATURAL  AND  KDRAL 

DISORDERS. 


LUKB,  V.  31* 

Thejf  thai  are  whole  need  not  a  phjfstdan;  but  they  thai 

are  sick. 


It  may  be  admitted  as  an  established  prin- 
ciple that  knowledge  is  fovourable  to  vir- 
tue,  and  particularly,  that  correct  views  of 
moral  subjects  are  highly  condticire  to 
correctness  of  moral  conduct 

Hence  it  follows,  that  no  consideration 
more  directly  tends  to  alienate  the  heart 
from  vice,  than  a  just  conception  of  its  na- 
ture and  tendency,  of  its  malignity  and  de- 
formity, and  of  its  direct  and  necessary  ten- 
dency to  misery  and  destruction. 

Correct  views  of  moral  subjects  will  also 
manifest  the  perfect  consistency  of  moral 
agency  and  moral  responsibility  with  the 
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distinct  foreknowledge  and  the  ovep-ruling 
providence  of  God. 

The  true  definition  of  vice  is  that  state 
of  mind,  or  that  modification  of  the  habits 
and  affections^  which  constitutes  or  tends  to 
the  greatest  ultimate  misery  of  the  agent, 
or  which  detracts  from  or  diminishes  his 
greatest  ultimate  happiness.  No  intellir 
geot  agent  can  be  happy  whose  heart  is 
the  seat  of  bad  principles  and  exorbitant 
passions ;  of  wild  ambition,  of  avarice,  of 
pride,  of  malice,  of  envy,  or  of  lust.  These 
affections  therefore  are  vicious  in  the  ex- 
treme. And  the  quality  which  constitutes 
their  vice  is  no  abstract  unintelligible  no- 
tion, but  plainly  this :  their  direct  and  ne- 
cessary tendency  to  the  misery  of  their  un^ 
happy  liubjects,  and  to  the  production  and 
extension  of  misery  whithersoever  their  in- 
floence  reaches. 

Extreme  indigence,  personal  deformity, 
bodily  disease,  and  many  other  natural 
evils,  are  sources  of  pain;  but  they  are 
not'  vices.  The  reaspn  is,  that  they  are 
not  ^voluntary.  .  Moral  qualities  appertain 
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oDly  to  affection  and  habits  to  action  and 
character.  Whatever  is  involuntary,  is  mo- 
rally indifferent.  It  is  neither  good  nor 
evil,  it  is  neither  right  nor  wrong. 

It  is  plain  from  this  account  of  the  na- 
ture of  moral  affections,  that  in  whatever 
way  vice  may  be  supposed  to  originate  in 
the  mind,  the  agent  in  whom  it  exists  can- 
not possibly  be  happy,  till  this  evil  quality 
is  completely  extirpated.  Also,  that  be 
who  contributes  to  eradicate  vice  from  the 
character  of  another,  is  acting  a  truly  be- 
nevolent part,  whatever  be  the  length  or 
severity  of  the  process  which  may  be  ne- 
cessary to  this  end. 

In  popular  language  a  vicious  man  can 
only  escape  the  misery  to  which  he  is  has- 
tening, and  attain  the  favour  of  God  and 
final  happiness  by  sincere  repentance,  by 
the  entire  renunciation  of  his  vices,  by  the 
practice  of  universal  virtue.  And  since 
suffering  is  the  natural,  and  usual,  and  per- 
haps under  the  divine  government,  and  in 
the  present  state  of  things,  the  only  effica- 
cious means  of  purification  firom  vice^  he 
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rho  annexes  suffering  to  vice^  in  order 
D  reclaim  the  sufferer  from  his  crimes^ 
iot  only  acts  in  perfect  consistency  with 
trict  justice,  but  even  governs  his  measures 
^y  the  most  elevated  principles  of  compre- 
lensive  benevolence.  Especially  if  the 
Diseries  of  the  suffering  delinquent  are 
Dade  not  only  useful  to  himself,  but  ope- 
ate  as  warnings  to  other  agents  in  similar 
iircumstances,  to  avoid  similar  misconduct, 
est  they  also  should  fall  into  similar  suf- 
brings.  If  therefore  God  be  wise  and 
l^ood,  and  if  it  be  his  will  that  his  intelli- 
gent ofl&pring  should  be  ultimately  happy, 
t  must  be  his  determination  either  here  or 
lereafter  to  punish  the  wicked  for  their 
Times;  or  in  other  words,  to  place  them  in 
bat  state  of  discipline,  the  result  of  which, 
lowever  severe  and  insupportable  the  pro- 
less,  and  however  indefinite  the  duration, 
rill  be  to  purify  and  thoroughly  to  cleanse 
he  sinner  from  his  sins,  and  to  restore  him 
o  reason,  to  virtue,  to  happiness,  and  to 
Sod. 
It  will  assist  us  much  in  forming  correct 
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views  cODcertiing  moral  subjects,  if  we  con- 
template the  strict  analogy  which  subsists 
between  natural' arid  motal  dmrders^  which 
otif  Lord  alludes  to  iti  the  text,  and  which 
is  inde^  a  most  correct  and  philosophical 
view  of  the  subject.  The  analogy  is  com- 
plete, and  a  more  particular  attention  to  it 
will,  I  trust,  be  found  to  be  both  interestlug 
and  profitable. 

1.  Of  natural  disorders  it  is  observed 
that  many  are  in  a  considerable  degree 
constitntionalf  and  even  hereditary,  so  that 
when  they  are  excited  by  the  correspond- 
ing stimuli  of  external  circumstances,  they 
often  break  out  with  great  violence  and 
malignity. 

This  fact,  I  presume,  is  too  obvious  and 
too  well  ascertained  to  admit  of  dispute,  or 
to  need  much  illustration.  Diseases  are 
sometimes  hereditary  in  families;  or  if  not 
actually  transmitted  from  parents  to  chil- 
dren, yet  there  is  in  the  cobstitutibh  so 
stroiig  a  tendency  to  them,  that  the  stimu- 
lus  of  circumstances,  which  would  not  ptf^ 
dude  th^  ^liglrte^  seilsibid  effect  in  aho^W 
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subject,  will  not  unfrequently  produce  in 
those  persons  who  inherit  a  predisposition 
to  infection,  the  most  violent  and  alarming 
paroxysm  of  disease.  The  constitutional 
tendency  to  such  complaints  is  occasionally 
so  powerful,  that  it  requires  the  most  care- 
ful and  unremitted  vigilance  to  escape  dan- 
ger,  and  to  preserve  health.  And  it  not 
unfrequently  happens  that  the  greatest  cau- 
tion and  self-denial  is  scarcely  sufficient  to 
countermine  the  attacks  of  the  insidious  in- 
vader. 

And  the  moral  disorders  of  the  human 
mind  may  often  be  traced  up  to  a  similar 
cause.  None  will  suspect  that  I  am  an 
advocate  for  the  popular  doctrine  of  Ori- 
ginal Sin,  which  teaches,  that  all  the  de- 
scendants of  Adam  are  born  in  sin,  wholly 
depraved,  and  liable  to  the  wrath  and  cur^e 
of  God,  and  to  eternal  misery,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  imputation  of  the  guilt  of 
Adam's,  transgression.  A  doctrine  so  re- 
volting to  common  sense,  and  to  every  idea 
of  justice  and  benevolence,  could  never 
emanate  from  the  Father  of  Lights,  the 
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original  source  of  all  wisdom  and  goodness. 
No  supposition  can  be  more  contrary  to 
every  just  conception  of  rectoral  wisdom 
and  goodness. 

What  1  now  affirm,  is  a  fact  of  a  very 
different  kind ;  and  is  too  obvious  to  be  de- 
nied even  by  the  most  superficial  observer  of 
human  nature:  namely,  that  though  men 
are  not  actually  born  vicious,  yet  that  ttwre 
is  a  tendency  in  different  constitutions  to 
certain  vices ;  so  that  if  men  were  educated 
in  precisely  the  same  manner,  if  they  under- 
went the  same  moral  discipline,  and  were 
placed  in  circumstances  precisely  similar^ 
the  moral  character  of  each  would,  never^ 
theless,  differ  from  that  of  every  other,  not- 
withstanding their  general  similarity.  So, 
children  in  the  same  family,  and  boys  edu- 
cated at  the  same  school,  bear  a  general  re- 
semblance in  manners  to  each  other,  while 
each  individual  has  a  character  of  his  own. 

No  one  can  be  more  ready  than  I  am  to 
allow  its  due  and  powerful  influence  to  ex- 
ternal circumstances,  to  discipline,  and  to 
education. '  And  I  am  fully  persuaded  that 
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by  proper  application  and  judicious  treat- 
menty  the  most  depraved  minds  might  be 
disciplined  to  virtue,  as  the  most  savage 
animals  may  be  tamed.  But  the  same  dis* 
cipline  will  not  produce  the  same  effect 
upon  all,  unless  all  minds  were  originally 
constituted  precisely  similar,  which  would 
be  contrary  to  universal  analogy,  and  con* 
tradictory  to  obvious  appearances.  To 
affirm  that  all  men  are  born  with  the  same 
intellectual  and  moral  constitution,  would 
be  equally  absurd  and  equally  remote  from 
daily  observation,  as  to  affirm  that  all  men 
are  of  the  same  stature  and  complexion, 
that  all  have  the  same  features,  and  the 
same  physiognomy.  If  the  soul,  or  perci- 
pient principle,  whatever  be  its  essence,  be, 
as  it  manifestly  is,  dependent  upon  the  ex- 
ternal senses,  and  upon  the  contexture  of 
that  noble  organ  the  brain,  for  all  its  per- 
ceptions, and  for  the  exercise  of  all  its  facul- 
ties and  powers,  the  variety  of  mental  con- 
stitutions and  powers  must  necessarily  be 
in  exact  proportion  to  the  diversity  in  the 
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constitution  of  that  curious  and  wonderful 
organ. 

And  the  fact  is  obvious.  In  children  of 
the  same  family,  whose  education  has  been 
nearly  similar,  how  great  a  difference  is 
often  observable  in  what  we  call  natural 
temper.  One  is  open  and  generous,  ano- 
ther close  and  reserved.  One  fiery  and 
passionate;  another  patient  and  gentle. 
One  kind  and  forgiving;  another  sullen 
and  revengeful.  To  what  can  this  diffe- 
rence be  ascribed  but  to  a  diversity  in  the 
natural  constitution  of  the  different  parties, 
so  that  the  application  of  the  very  same 
external  circumstances  is  productive  of 
different  consequences,  according  to  the 
different  bias  and  temperament  of  the  dif- 
ferent minds  to  which  the  application  is 
made.  This  original  difference  in  the  con- 
stitution of  different  minds  lays  the  pro- 
per foundation  for  education,  discipline, 
and  character;  and  in  consequence  of  this 
diversity  in  the  materials,  the  same  skill  of 
the  artist  in  moulding  and  fashioning  his 
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work,  will  necessarily  produce  effects  of 
different  perfection  and  excellence,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  materials  upon  which  he 
exerts  his  ingenuity ;  nor  will  it  be  possi- 
ble to  produce  a  statue  of  gold  from  a  block 
of  marble. 

2.  Bodily  diseases  are  often  loathsome 
and  offensive ;  such  likewise  is  the  charac- 
ter of  many  distempers  of  the  mind. 

And  hence  arises  that  sense  of  shame 
which  ever  attends  those  who  are  not  alto- 
gether hardened  in  vice.  Shame  is  a  feeling 
excited  by  the  consciousness  of  something 
which  if  known  would  expose  us  to  con- 
tempt. Hence  it  is,  that  certain  diseases 
to  which  human  nature  is  incident,  and 
which  in  themselves  are  perfectly  innocent, 
and  often  inevitable,  necessarily  excite 
shame  and  confusion ;  so  it  often  happens 
in  the  case  of  moral  disorders. 

They  who  have  been  instructed  to  re- 
gard vice  as  mean  and  contemptible,  as 
a  loathsome  degradation  of  their  reasonable 
and  moral  nature,  are  filled  with  shame 
and  confusion  if  they  are  conscious  of  the 
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prevalence  of  any  vicious  affection  or  habit, 
and  cannot  but  regard  themselves  with  that 
bitterest  of  all  sensations,  self-loathing  and 
self-contempt. 

Some  indeed  there  are  who  appear  to  be 
lost  to  all  sense  of  shame,  and  who  glory 
even  in  their  crimes.  This  hardened  state 
of  mind  argues  the  extreme  of  mental  igno* 
ranee,  or  of  moral  depravity.  Men  in  a 
savage  state  commit  crimes  without  a  blush, 
for  they  have  been  taught  nothing  of  the 
nature,  the  dignity,  and  the  obligation  of 
virtue;  nor  of  the  unreasonableness  and 
deformity  of  vice.  There  are  some  wb» 
are  indeed  better  informed,  but  in  whom 
the  long  habitual  practice  of  vice  appears 
to  have  extirpated  the  sense  of  shame. 
They  set  the  opinion  of  the  world  at  defi- 
ance; they  even  boast  of  their  crimes. 
This  is  a  state  of  callousness  of  conscience 
to  which  persons  of  correct  moral  educa- 
tion never  reach,  till  after  long  practice, 
laborious  effort,  and  the  most  painful  self- 
violence  ;  and  it  is  the  greatest,  I  had  al- 
most  said  the  insuperable  obstacle  to  repen* 
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tance  and  reformation.  Very  low  indeed 
is  the  state  of  virtue  in  that  mind,  whose 
only  motive  to  the  practice  of  it,  is  the  de- 
sire of  human  approbation.  But  that  cha- 
racter must  be  totally  abandoned,  upon 
whom  the  sense  of  shame  operates  as  no 
restraint. 

3.  Some  disorders  are  in  a  very  high  de- 
gree infectious. 

And  this  parallel  applies  but  too  correctly 
tQ  moral  diseases;  so  that  the  society  of 
vicious  persons  is  eminently  hazardous  to 
tibose  who  are  desirous  of  preserving  their 
moral  health  in  its  full  vigour,  uncorrupted 
and  Unimpaired.     If  a  person,  especially  a 
young  person,  of  sound  principles  and  un- 
blemished morals,  associate  intimately  with 
men  of  <torrupt  minds  and  bad  characters, 
.  the  probability  is,  that  he  will  soon  become 
as  profligate  and  unprincipled  as  his  com- 
panions.    This  is  a  fact,  to  which  every 
day^s  experience  bears  its  melancholy  testi- 
mony. 

•^'SiiiJhis  the  social  nature  of  man,  that  few 
have  firmness  to  stand  alone ;  to  dare  to 
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be  singular.  To  avoid. rid'tcul!e,.,iar  more 
insupportable  than  corporeal  svffering,  it  ii 
necessary  to  take  the  tone  of  the  company 
with  which  we  associate.  And  the  virtu* 
ous  youth  under  these  circumstances  often 
proceeds  from  tiie  detestation  of  vice,  firsts 
to  the  toleration  of  it  in  others  ;  then  to  a 
state  of  neutrality  and  indifference;  by 
degrees  he  is  tempted  himself  to  reach  and 
taste  the  forbidden  fruit;  he  gradually  be- 
comes intoxicated  with  it;  and  not  only 
indulges  himself  without  remorse,  but  in- 
vites and  persuades  others  to  taste  and 
swallow  the  fatal  poison  ;  and  ultimately  he 
becomes  as  daring  and  as  hardened  a  trans- 
gressor, as  any  of  his  vile  compapions  and 
seducers. 

4.  Some  distempers  are  attended  with 
an  acute  sense  o(pain. 

And  in  this  particular  the  analogy  be- 
tween natural  and  moral  disorders,  is  com- 
plete. No  man  is  so  miserable  as  be  who 
is  the  slave  of  insatiable  appetites,  $ind  of 
violent  and  domineering  passions ;  whose 
tyranny  is  most  oppressive^  whose  yoke  is 
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most  insupportable.  No  torment*  is  equal 
to  that  of  a  guilty  and  awakened  con- 
science. The  spirit  of  a  man  may  bear  his 
infirmity,  but  a  wounded  spirit  who  can 
bear !  ♦ 

5.  Some  distempers  deprive  nlen  of  the 
figlUnse  of  their  understandings  so  that  they 
form  the  most  erroneous  and  extravagant 
Judgment  of  things. 

And  such  likewise  is  the  deplorable  ef- 
fect of  the  disorder  of  the  moral  powers. 

While  the  mind  is  in  health,  and  the  in- 
ferior powers  are  subject  to  the  control  of 
reask>n  and  virtue,  it  is  capable  of  forming 
correct  judgments  upon  moral  subjects.  It 
discerns  the  direct  and  necessary  tendency 
of  virtue  to  happiness,  and  of  vice  to  mi- 
sery. ;  it  sees  the  wisdom,  beauty,  and  ex- 
cellence of  the  one,  and  the  folly  and  de- 
formity of  the  other;  and  it  regulates  its 
conduct  by  the  rectitude  of  its  moral  per- 
ceptions; it  pursues  a  direct  and  steady 
course,  to  honour,  iisefulness,  and  peace* 
But  the  mind  that  is  enslaved  to  evil  habits 
and  propensities^  is  in  a  state  of  moral  deli- 
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rium  ;  its  j  udgments  are  most  erroneous, 
and  its  behaviour  most  extravagant  and 
pernicious  to  itself  and  others.  Such  a  per- 
son mistakes  his  best  friend  for  his  worst 
enemy ;  he  hates  his  person,  and  shuns  his 
society ;  while  at  the  same  time  he  is  eager 
to  associate  with  those  whose  principles 
and  example  are  most  injurious.  He  nau- 
seates  those  medicines,  and  revolts  against 
those  applications,  which  though  unpalat- 
able and  disgusting,  are  essential  to  the 
renovation  of  his  moral  health  ;  and  he  in- 
dulges in  those  excesses  which  inflame  and 
irritate  the  fever  of  the  mind,  and  which 
render  his  case  continually  more  despe- 
rate and  hopeless.  And  though  constantly 
disapfK)inted  in  his  expectations  of  relief 
from  the  gratification  of  his  passions,  be  is 
not  in  a  capacity  to  learn  wisdom  by  expe- 
rience; but  incessantly  perseveres  in  the 
course  of  intemperate  gratification,  disap^ 
pointment,  disgrace,  and  misery. 

In  this  mental  delirium  there  are,  how- 
ever, occasional  intervals  in  which  the 
wretched  sufferer  sees  and  bemoans  the 
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hopeless  misery  of  his    condition.     But 
where  the  disease  is  habitual  and  invete- 
rate, the  delirium  settles  gradually  into  a 
sort  of  fixed  insanity ;  and  the  intervals  of 
reason  and  reflection  become  continually 
less  frequent  and  less  efficacious ;   till  at 
length,  unless  some  unusual,  unexpected, 
and  alarming  change  takes  place  in  the 
circumstances  of  the  unhappy  patient,  he 
gradually  falls  into  total  insensibility,  and 
becomes,  without  a  miracle,  absolutely  in- 
curable. 

• 

So  fare  we  io  this  prisoo-hovse,  the  world. 
And  'tis  aCearfal  spectacle  to  see 
So  many  maniacs  dancing  in  their  chains. 
They  gaze  upon  the  links  which  hold  them  fast, 
With  eyes  of  anguish  ;  execrate  their  lot ; 
Then  shake  them  in  despair,  and  dance  again.* 

Such  is  the  picture  exhibited  by  the  mo- 
ral poet ;  too  strongly  painted,  perhaps,  yet 
bearing  a  very  striking  resemblance  to 
many  whose  understandings  are  obscured, 
and  whose  hearts  are  tyrannized  over  by 
the  unrelenting  despotism  of  vicious  ha- 
bits. 

♦  Cowper. 
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6.  Natural  disorders  enervate  the  active 
powers ;  so  likewise  moral  diseases  debili- 
tate the  resolution,  and  impair,  and  gra- 
dually destroy  the  energy  of  the  mind. 

Where  vice  prevails,  and  appetite  and 
passion  rule  with  uncontrolled  dominion, 
the  duties  of  piety  are  neglected ;  for  no- 
thing can  be  more  unwelcome,  or  abhor- 
rent, to  a  mind  tainted  and  corrupted  by 
vice,  than  the  contemplation  of  a  Being, 
omnipresent,  omniscient,  omnipotent,  per- 
fectly pure  and  holy,  and  impartially  just 
God  is  the  object  of  his  terror  and  aver- 
sion ;  he  neglects  to  think  of  him  and  to 
pray  to  him,  and  would,  if  possible,  disbe- 
lieve his  existence.  The  social  virtues, 
when  they  cease  to  be  animated  by  the 
principle  of  piety,  will  gradually  decline ; 
the  energy  of  the  mind  will  be  relaxed ; 
worldly  affairs  will  be  often  neglected ;  his 
substance  will  be  left  to  waste  and  ruin ; 
and  his  nearest  connexions  will  be  involved 
in  the  deepest  distress* 

In  such  cases,  indeed,  there  sometimes 
appears  a  degree  of  energy  and  exertion, 
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which  is  most  alarming  and  dangerous.  It 
is  the  vigour  of  a  maniac — the  convulsive 
energy  of  delirium.  A  man  will  exercise 
greater  ingenuity,  practise  greater  self-de- 
nial, keep  a  more  diligent  watch,  and  ex- 
ert a  more  vigorous  and  persevering  effort, 
to  gratify  his  exorbitant  passions,  than  he 
would  ever  have  had  occasion  to  do  to 
have  maintained  the  right  discipline  of  his 
affections,  and  to  have  lived  in  the  prac- 
tice of  temperance  and  self-government. 
He  is  wise  to  that  which  is  evil ;  but  to 
do  good  he  has  no  knowledge.  Bold 
and  resolute  as  a  hero  to  overcome  obsta- 
cles and  opposition  to  the  gratification  of 
the  passions;  but  feeble  and  helpless  as  an 
infant  in  the  acquisition  and  the  practice  of 
virtue. 

7.  Natural  disorders  sometimes  produce 
stupor  and  insensibility,  and  in  this  respect 
they  bear  a  striking  analogy  to  diseases  of 
the  mind. 

Diseases  the  most  dangerous  are  often 
those  which  give  the  least  pain.  The  to- 
kens of  the  plague,  though  invariably  fatal. 
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excite  little  alarm  in  the  mind  of  the  pa* 
tient  And  other  disorders,  though  attack- 
ing the  vitals,  either  produce  stupor  of 
mind,  or  destroy  the  sensibility  of  the  sys- 
tem, and  create  no  suspicion,  even  where 
danger  is  most  imminent 

Thus  we  see  that  men  sometimes  make 
themselves  quite  easy  in  the  practice  of  vice. 
They  either  exclude  all  reflection,  and  be- 
come as  stupid  and  as  ignorant  as  brutes ; 
or  they  justify  their  conduct  to  themselves, 
and  silence  conscience  by  the  arts  of  so- 
phistry. And  this  is  commonly  the  case 
with  those  who  are  most  enured  to  the 
practice  of  vice.  They  become  hardened 
in  sin ;  and  the  veteran  transgressor  suffers 
less  from  the  sense  of  shame  and  from  re- 
morse of  conscience,  than  those  who  are 
novices  in  vice,  and  who  are  beginning  to 
turn  aside  into  forbidden  paths. 

Hence  some  have  drawn  the  desperate 
conclusion  that  perfect  vice  as  well  as  per* 
feet  virtue,  leads  to  rest ;  and  that  one  path 
to  happiness,  at  least,  is  to  stifle  the  remon- 
strances of  conscience,  and  to  gratify  the 
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passions  without  restraint.  It  would  be 
just  as  rational  to  conclude  that  the  stupor 
of  a  lethargy,  or  the  false  spirits  of  a  hectic 
fever,  were  symptoms  of  health.  Nothing 
can  be  more  evident  than  that  insensibility 
is  not  happiness.  And  it  is  obvious  to  com- 
mon sense  and  daily  observation,  that  the 
quietness  in  vice,  which  is  the  effect  of  ig- 
Dorance,  or  of  habit,  or  of  sophistry,  is  a 
widely  different  feeling  from  that  calm  sa- 
tis£aiction,  that  inward  peace,  that  unspeak- 
able delight,  which  is  the  joint  result  of  an 
enlightened  mind,  of  an  approving  con- 
science, of  undeviating  rectitude,  of  pleasing 
reflection  on  the  past,  and  joyful  anticipa- 
tion of  the  future.  And  it  is  plain,  that  if 
such  stupid  and  besotted  creatures  are  ever 
to  attain  to  that  rational  and  moral  felicity, 
of  which  they  are  naturally  capable,  and  for 
which  they  are  designed,  it  must  be  by  the 
painful  and  tedious  process  of  reversing  the 
steps  which  they  have  taken ;  and  by  that 
total  change  of  principles,  habits,  and  af- 
fections, which  may  well  be  compared  to  a 
resurrection  from  death  to  life. 
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8.  Natural  disorders,  at  first  easily  sub- 
dued,  when  neglected  become  inveterate 
and  dangerous. 

Such  likewise  is  the  progress  of  moral  dis-* 
ease.  The  mind  which  is  healthy  and  vi* 
gorous,  may,  almost  without  effort,  preserve 
itself  in  a  healthy,  sound,  and  improving 
state.  But  when  by  the  contagion  of  bad 
example,  or  by  yielding  to  temptation,  it 
has  once  taken  the  dangerous  infection,  not 
a  moment  is  to  be  lost;  wisdom  requires 
an  immediate  recourse  to  the .  best  means 
of  restoring  the  moral  health  ;  and  enjoins 
a  rigorous  abstinence  from,  whatever  would 
contribute  to  fix  or  to  aggravate  the  dis- 
ease. And  even  to  abstain  from  what  is  in- 
nocent, if  it  shpuld  lead  to  what  may  even- 
tually  prove  dangerous  and  hurtful.  No- 
thing can  be  more  imprudent,  or  more  ha- 
zardous, though,  alas!  nothing  is  more 
common,  than  for  a  person  to  imagine  that 
it  is  in  his  power  to  stop  the  progress  of  a 
moral  habit  at  pleasure,  and  to  recover  the 
original  tone,  the  moral  health  and  vigour 
of  his  mind.     Unaccountable  infktuation ! . 
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Miserable  delusion!  Thus  the  unhappy 
creature  encourages  himself  in  vice,  uncon- 
scious that  every  fresh  act  strengthens  the 
habit,  and  diminishes  both  the  inclination 
and  the  ability  to  repent  And  thus  it  hap- 
pens, not  unfrequently,  that  the  wretched 
self-deceiver  is  irretrievably  lost,  even  be- 
fore he  imagines  himself  in  danger. 

9.  The  process  of  cure  in  natural  disor- 
ders is  often  hng,  painful,  and  tedious. 

And  not  less  so  in  those  which  are  of  a 
moral  kind. 

There  are  indeed  empirics,  who  profess 
to  accomplish  safe  and  expeditious  cures  of 
all  natural  diseases.  But  no  prudent  man 
will  trust  his  life  and  health  in  such  pre- 
sumptuous and  unskilful  hands.  Least  of 
all  ought  we  to  place  confidence  in  that 
moral  empiricism  which  teaches  that  the 
crimes  of  a  whole  life  may  be  effaced  by  a 
death-bed  repentance,  by  a  single  act  of 
faith  and  reliance  upon  Christ,  by  the  mys- 
tical  application  of  the  Redeemer's  blood, 
or  in  short  by  any  thing  but  sincere  and 
persevering  repentance,  and  renovation  of 

s 
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heart  and  life.  Bat  as  those  who  offer  easy, 
cheap,  and  infallible  remedies,  are  cona- 
monly  followed  by  the  credulous  and  de- 
luded multitude,  so  they  who  hold  forth  an 
easy  way  of  obtaiaing  remission  of  sin*  and 
the  rewards  of  a  future  life,  will  always  be 
more  acceptable  to  the  multitude,  than 
those  who  can  6Dd  no  easier  way  of  getting 
to  heaven  than  by  faith,  repentance,  and 
good  works;  and  whose  conscience  will 
not  allow  them  to  preach  any  other  than 
the  old  and  approved  doctrine — "  cease  to 
do  evil,  learn  to  do  well." 

This  indeed  is  often  a  slow  and  painful 
process  ;  and  in  some  cases  even  impracti- 
cable. Men  who  are  worn  out  with  age 
and  infirmity,  cannot  enter  upon  a  new 
life  and  new  habits.  They  are  joined  to 
idols,  let  them  alone.  Nor  can  the  charac' 
ter  be  changed  by  the  terrors  of  a  dying 
hed.  Extraordinwy  cases  may,  and  in- 
deed hare  occurred,  of  great  changes,  and 
wonderful  conversions  even  at  the  eleveotb 
hour ;  in  consequence  of  an  actraordioary 
ccHicurrence  of  circumstances.    But  these 
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aie  not  to  be  drawn  into  precedents.    We 
are  not  to  take  the  exception  for  the  rule ; 
nor  are  we  to  expect  that  the  usual  order 
of  things  will  be  violated  in  favour  of  an 
unworthy  individual.     The  vicious  man 
who  begins  to  reflect,  and  to  become  se- 
riously desirous  of  participating  in  the  re- 
wards of  virtue,  must  learn,  that  to  this  end 
he  must  himself  become  a  truly  virtu ousi 
character.     He  must  begin  by  learning  his 
duty;  he  must  without  delay  break  asunder 
the  strong  chains  of  vicious  habits ;  he  must 
flee  fom  temptation ;    he  must  practise 
duty,  however  difficult,  however  distaste- 
ful ;  he  must  in  earnest  set  about  acquiring 
habits  of  virtue.    And  let  me  assure  him  he 
will  find  this  no  easy  task.   The  dislocated* 
limb  is  not  to  be  restored  but  with  extreme 
paid^  and  the  bandage  necessary  to  keep 
it  in  its  place  must  be  tight  and  long  conti- 
nued, till  the  muscle  recovers  its  proper 
tone  and  strength.    Then,  and  not  before, 
will  the  fractured  member  remain  in  its  pro- 
per position,  and  perform  its  functions  with 
ease  iemd  pleasure.    Much  more  tedious  is 
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the  process,  and  &r  more  inteose  the  pain^ 
of  restoring  tbe  dislocated  affections  to 
their  proper  position,  and  their  natural 
tone.  But  by  firm  resolution,  together 
with  the  divine  blessing,  which  is  never 
wanting  to  earnest  exertions,  every  thing 
may  be  effected;  and  tbe  result  will  be 
soundness,  health,  vigour,  and  felicity  on- 
speakabie  and  everlasting. 

10-  Lastly.  Natural  diseases,  if  not  heal- 
ed, wilt  terrmnate  in  death. 

And  the  maladies  of  the  moral  powers,  if 
not  checked  and  restrained  by  proper  re- 
medies, will  inevitably  terminate  in  that 
state  which  is  figuratively  styled  the  second 
death ;  by  which  is  to  be  understood  not 
a  state  of  total  insensibility,  but  a  state  of 
exquisite  suffering;  which  is  also  repre- 
sented under  the  figure  of  a  worm  which 
□ever  dies,  and  a  fire  that  will  never  be 
quenched.  We  are  taught  by  divine  reve- 
lation, that  the  wicked  will  be  raised  to  suP 
fering,  which  must  inevitably  happen,  if 
they  be  raised  at  all.  For  being  raised 
with  the  same  moral  qualities  which  they 
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possessed  when  they  descended  to  the 
tomb,  which  indeed  is  essential  to  the  iden- 
tity of  their  persons,  they  must  rise  to  those 
sufferings  which  are  inseparable  from  vi- 
cious habits  and  affections.  These  will  in 
many  cases  be  extreme  and  insupportable. 

And  as  death  is  regarded  as  the  greatest 
evil  incident  to  human  nature,  so  this  penal 
suffering  is  called  the  second  death ;  and 
where  it  takes  place,  the  misery  will  no 
doubt  be  greater  than  tongue  can  tell  or 
heart  conceive. 

But  as  there  will  be  a  resurrection  from 
the  first,  there  will  assuredly  be  also  a  re- 
surrection from  the  second  death,  in  that 
day,  when  all  the  enemies  of  Christ  shall 
be  put  under  his  feet,  and  death,  the  last 
enemy,  shall  be  destroyed.  In  othei^  words, 
as  all  suffering  under  the  divine  govern- 
ment, as  far  as  we  can  judge,  is  reme- 
dial, it  may  justly  be  concluded  that  the 
sufferings  of  the  future  life,  however  in- 
tense, or  however  permanent,  will  be  effec- 
tual to  purify  the  sinner  from  his  moral 
stain,  and  to  qualify  him  for  ultimate  hap- 
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piness  by  a  powerful  and  severe  discipline. 
In  the  midst  of  judgment  God  will  remem- 
ber mercy.  But  in  the  mean  time  let  it 
never  be  forgotten,  that  ¥Hisdom  and  bene- 
volence both  require  that  the  intermediate 
state  of  suffering  should  be  insupportably 
grievous,  and  that  it  will  be  found  a  fearful 
thing  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  living 
God. 


SERMON  XII. 


THB   TEAM8IT0RT   NATURE  OF   THE   WORLD  AND 

ITS   DESIRES. 


1  John,  ii.  17. 
Jndthe  world  passeth  away^  and  the  desires  thereof. 


Ancient  mythology  represented  unlawful 
pleasures  under  the  emblem  of  three  beau- 
tiful virgins,  who  by  their  enchanting  me- 
lody allured  the  unwary  passenger  to  their 
coasts,  and  after  having  lulled  him  to  sleep, 
threw  him  into  the  sea.     The  moral  of  the 
allegory  is  easily  understood,  and  many 
have  experienced  the  truth  of  it  to  their 
cost.  The  world  is  so  fair,  the  gratifications 
of  sense  are  so  attractive,  and  their  bar- 
moDipus  melody  is  so  insinuating  to  the 
thoughtless  and  unpractised    heart,    that 
multitudes  are  daily  listening  to  it,  to  their 
unspeakable  injury,  nor  are  the  wisest  and 
best  of  mankind  always  proof  against  the 
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dangerous  delusion.  Few  have  the  dis- 
cretion to  seal  their  ear  against  the  fas- 
cinating music;  and  fewer  still  have  vir- 
tue and  firmness  to  remain  fixed  to  their 
station  after  having  once  listened  to  the 
perilous  decoy.  It  is  therefore  of  the  high- 
est importance  oflen  to  direct  the  attention 
to  those  considerations  which  may  hest  for- 
tify the  mind  against  this  pernicious  influ- 
ence ;  and  of  the  variety  which  present 
themselves,  few  will  be  found  of  greater  or 
more  beneficial  efficacy  than  that  which  the 
apostle  John  has  suggested  in  the  text.  The 
world  passeth  away  and  the  desires  thereof. 
The  sacred  writer  is  supposed  to  allude 
to  a  pageant,  such  as  was  common  in  public 
spectacles,  and  especially  in  triumphal  pro- 
cessions. It  moves  before  the  eye  of  the 
spectator,  and  dazzles  with  the  glitter  of  its 
variegated  hues.  For  the  instant  it  attracts 
his  notice,  it  engrosses  his  attention,  and  fills 
him  with  admiration  and  delight ;  but  the 
gratification  is  momentary.  For  soon,  even 
while  he  is  gazing  upon  it,  behold  it  is 
jgone.    Yea,  before  he  has  attained  a  dis- 
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tinct  view  of  the  object,  it  rolls  swiftly 
away,  and  the  last  glowing  colour  vanishes 
from  his  view.  Thus  the  world  passeth 
away  and  the  desires  thereof. 

In  the  first  place  the  world  itself  is  glid- 
ing away. 

*  That  is,  the  present  scene  and  system  of 
things.  Nothing  here^  is  fixed  and  durable  ; 
every  thing  is  in  motion ;  all  is  fluctuation, 
uncertainty,  and  vicissitude.     Mortality  is 
the  disgrace  of  all  things  here  below.     All 
the  7Mrk$  of  art,  whatever  be  their  apparent 
strength  and  durability,  soon  run  into  de- 
cay.   The  brazen  statue,  the  marble  mau- 
soleum, the  gorgeous  palace,  the  solemn 
temple^  the  impregnable  castle,  how  stately, 
how  venerable,  how  durable  soever  they 
appear^  can  oppose  no  successful  resistancie 
to  the  all-corroding  tooth  of  time.     Those 
great, and  opulent,  and  powerful  cities,  which 
were  once  the  glory  of  the  nations  and  the 
pride  of  the  whole  earth,  what  are  they 
now?  Where  now  is  the  populous  Nine- 
veh, or  the  magnificent  Babylon  ?   Where 
now  id  Tyre?  once  the  mart  of  nations, 
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and  the  envy  of  the  world ;  or  Carthage 
emulous  of  universal  empire?    What  are 
they  at  present  but  an  empty  name  ?  while 
nothing  of  them  remains  but  here  and  there 
a  venerable  ruin  to  prove  that  history  does 
not  deceive  in  reporting  that  such  graa- 
deur  once  existed.    Even  Athens  herself 
the  proud  seat  of  Learning  and  the  arts ; 
and  Home,  imperial  Rome,  the  mistress  of 
the  world,  which  proudly  styled  itself  tiie 
eternal  city,  though  not  indeed  utterly  ex- 
terminated like  the  others,  yet  in  their  pre- 
sent  &llen  condition,  amidst  the  migfa^ 
ruins  of  their  former  splendour,  they  afford 
pertiaps  a  sttU  more  striking  [»Y)of  of  the 
vicissitude  of  human  things.    *'  How  art 
thou  fellen  from  heaven,  O  Ludfer,  son  of 
the  morning  1  how  art  thou  cast  down  to 
the  ground  that  didst  weaken  the  nations  ?" 
The  best  constituted  states,  the  most 
powerful  empires,  contain  within  themselves 
internal  principles  of  decay,  and  are  liable 
to  be  subverted  by  a  thousand  unforeseen 
calamities  and  disasters.     The  Assyrian 
and  the  Persian,  the  Grecian  and  the  Ro* 
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Bmn  monarchiesi  those  formidable  names 
which  once  struck  terror  through  the  globe, 
and  seemed  to  bid  fair  for  enduring  as  long, 
have  long  ago  been  dashed  in  pieces  and 
swept  away  with  the  besom  of  destruction. 
Nor  can  the  present  systems  of  govern- 
ment expect  a  more  permanent  duration, 
but  will,  no  doubt,  in  time  give  way  to 
some  new  revolutions,  to  some  unforeseen 
changes.  Nor  need  we  go  fer  to  find  af- 
fecting examples  of  the  instability  of  hu- 
man things*  The  last  century,  and  the 
conmiencement  of  the  present,  have  been 
witness  to  revolutions  as  extraordinary  as 
any  which  have  taken  place  in  the  annals 
of  time.  Some  of  those  Powers,  which  at 
tile  opening  of  the  eighteenth  century  were 
ambitious  of  universal  empire,  and  were  the 
objects ^of  jealousy  and  terror  to  thesur- 
roanding  states,  are  now  sufficiently  occu- 
pied in'  keeping  peace  at  home ;  while 
olihew  which  at  that  time  were  of  little  ac- 
count, and  were  hardly  acknowledged  as 
ranking  among  civilized  nations,  hai^  since 
ttarted  up  to  a  formidable  heieht  of  opu- 
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lence  and  power.  The  cloudy  which  ap- 
peared of  the  bigness  of  a  man's  hand, 
which  excited  little  attention,  and  produced 
no  alarm,  has  since  overspread  the  political 
hemisphere,  and  more  than  once  has  threat- 
ened to  burst  upon  the  nations  in  an  over- 
whelming storm.  Thus  it  appears  that  all 
the  productions  of  human  power  and  skill 
are  transitory  and  evanescent,  and  in  this 
sense  the  world  is  passing  away. 

But  not  the  works  of  art  alone,  the  fa- 
brick  of  nature  itself  is  liable  to  change* 
It  is  believed,  upon  what  is  presumed  to  be 
high  authority,  that  there  is  a  day  advan- 
cing in  the  revolution  of  ages,  when  the 
mountains  themselves  shall  depart,  and  the 
hills  be  removed;  when  the  sun  shall  be 
turned  into  darkness,  and  the  moon  into 
blood ;  when  the  heavens  being  on  fire  shall 
be  dissolved,  and  pass  away  with  a  great 
noise,  and  the  elements  shall  melt  with  fer- 
vent heat;  the  earth  also  and  the  works 
that  are  therein  shall  be  burned  up :  and 
that  this  change  shall  certainly  take  place 
at  the  appointed  season,  even  though  at 
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present,  and  for  ages  to  come  there  be  little 
appearance  of  it,  and  all  things  continue  as 
they  were  from  the  beginning.   And  though 
it  should  be  admitted,  as  indeed  is  most 
probable,  that  these  are  figurative  expres- 
sions, and  that  they  are  to  be  interpreted 
principally  of  the  dissolution  of  empires, 
and  of  those  great  political  revolutions 
which  were  to  precede,  and  to  prepare  the 
way  for  the  propagation  of  the  gospel,  there 
can  nevertheless  be  no  doubt,  that  in  the 
course  of  ages  some  mighty  changes  will 
be  accomplished  in  the  structure  of  the 
globe,  and  in  the  general  state  of  nature  in 
the  world  which  we  inhabit.     Such  changes 
are  known  to  have  taken  place  in  ages  past 
The  history  of  the  Deluge,  the  traditions 
of  all  nations,  and  above  all,  the  actual 
state  of  the  earth  itself,  the  irregularity  of 
its  strata,  the  confusion  of  its  fossils,  and 
more  especially  the  immense  quantity  of 
animal,  vegetable,  and  marine  productions 
which  are  discovered  often  at  great  depths 
below  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  in  situa- 
tions where,  from  the  present  state  of  things. 
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they  could  be  the  least  expected,  demon- 
strate that  this  planet  has  undergone  changes 
equal  to  a  total  subversion  and  renovation 
of  the  face  of  the  globe ;  and  they  justly 
warrant  an  expectation,  that  in  the  infinite 
series  of  succeeding  ages,  an  infinite  num- 
ber of  similar  revolutions  will  again  take 
place. 

The  world  is  passing  away ;  that  is,  the 
whole  of  the  present  scene  of  things:  thaS 
therefore  implies  that  the  inhabitants  of  this 
transitory  region  are  themselves  likewise 
transient  and  fugitive.  One  generation 
passeth  away,  and  another  generation 
Cometh.  Our  fathers,  where  are  they? 
They  succeeded  to  the  places  of  their  an- 
cestors, and  are  now  dismissed  from  the 
stage  to  make  way  for  the  present  genera- 
tion, who  in  their  turn  must  in  like  manner 
soon  give  place  to  a  new  set  of  actors  on 
the  theatre  of  life ;  and  thus  on  till  the  great 
drama  shall  close,  till  time  itself  shall  be  no 
longer.  We  are  all  rapidly  floating  down 
the  ever-rolling  tide  of  time  to  the  bound- 
less ocean  of  eternity.     High  and  low. 
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and  poor,  the  noble  and  the  base,  the  free- 
man and  the  slave,  all  are  swept  along  by 
the  impetuous  current,  and  share  one  com- 
mon fate.  Neither  youth  nor  beauty,  nei- 
ther health  nor  vigour,  neither  opulence 
and  splendour,  nor  power  and  dignity,  nei- 
ther learning  nor  wisdom,  neither  courage 
the  most  heroic,  nor  exploits  the  most  bril- 
liant, neither  faith,  nor  piety,  nor  benevo- 
letice,  nor  usefulness,  can  exempt  from  the 
stroke  of  death.  There  is  no  discharge  in 
that  war: 

Where  the  prime  actors  of  the  last  year's  scene  ? 
Their  port  80  proud,  their  buskin  and  their  plume  ? 
How  many  sleep,  who  kept  the  world  awake 
With  lustre  and  with  noise ! 

How  muiy  whom  we  once  loved  and 
valued,  with  whom  we  were  once  intimately 
conversantt  with  whom  we  went  to  the 
house  of  God  in  company,  whose  affection 
delighted  us,  whose  conversation  instructed 
118^  and  whose  example  edified  and  ani- 
mated ns^  have  already  taken  their  flight. 
Others  are  daily  falling  around  us  like 
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flowers  under  the  scythe  of  the  mower. 
And  in  a  very  short  time  our  own  turn  will 
come.      Even  those  who  are  now  in  the 
bloom  of  youth,  and  the  vigour  of  health, 
who  naturally  look  forward  to  distant  years 
of  hfe,  activity,  and  enjoyment,  will,  never- 
theless, soon  come  to  the  termination  of 
their  career;  perhaps  sooner  than  mimy  who 
are  much  further  advanced  in  life,  and  who 
appear  to  be  much  nearer  to  the  grave. 
For  what  is  your  life  ?  what  is  the  longest 
life  ?  It  is  even  a  vapour  which  appeareth 
for  a  little  time  and  then  vanisbeth  away. 
Our  countenances  will  also  be  changed, 
and  we,  tike  many  of  our  former  associates 
shall  pass  the  bourn  from  which  no  tra- 
veller returns.    The  eye  that  hath  seen  us, 
shall  see  us  no  more;  and  the  place  which 
bath  known  us,  shall  no  longer  acknow- 
ledge us.     Our  habitations,  our  possessions, 
our  employments,  must  all  be  relinquished; 
onr  dearest  and  closest  connexions  must  be 
dissolved;  our  best  purposes,  our  wisest 
schemes  for  fiiture  comfort  and  usefulness, 
must  be  broken  off;  aod  the  state  of  pre- 
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carious  probation  must  be  exchanged  for  ft 
state  of  solemn  and  permanent  retribution. 

Secondly,  the  apostle  affirms  that  the 
desires  of  the  world  are  equally  transitory 
with  the  world  itself. 

The  desires  of  the  world  are  either  the 
desirable  objects  of  life,  or  the  affections 
themselves:  in  both  senses  the  apostle's 
prppo^itioQ  is  true,  x 

.All  the  objects  of  the  affections  are  tran- 
sitory .and  evanescent.  The  apostle  sums 
them. up  under  three  distinct  heads;  the 
desires  of  the  flesh,  and  of  the  eye,  and  the 
pride. of  life;  or  in  other  words,  pleasure, 
opulence,  and  power. 
,  It;  is  the  wise  and  benevolent  appoint- 
ment^ of.  the  Author  of  Nature,  that  tl^e 
si^nses  should  be  the  inlets  of  pleasure;  and 
yirtii^.and  piety,  far  from  prohibiting,  en- 
tourage the  temperate  and  cheerful  grati- 
^^tioa  of  them.  Al I  the  creat u res  of  God 
stne.good,  and  to  be  received  with  thanks- 
giving. And  the  gratifications  of  sense, 
^ndjMT.  proper  regulations,  generate  the  re- 
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fined  and  delicate  pleasures  of  imagination, 
of  social  intercourse*  and  sympathetic  feel- 
ing ;  at  best  however  they  are  but  momen- 
tary; and  are  by  no  means  to  be  made 
a  primary  object  of  pursuit.  Experience, 
uniform,  universal  experience  bears  testi- 
mony to  the  emptiness  of  all  sensual  enjoy- 
ments ;  and  writes  vanity  of  vanities  Upon 
all  earthly  gratifications. 

Nor  can  the  pride  of  opulence,  and  the 
splendour  of  magnificence  boast  a  more 
solid  foundation.  Riches,  saith  the  wise 
man,  make  themselves  wings,  and  fly  away 
like  the  eagle.  Experience  confirms  the 
observation.  Prudence  indeed,  combined 
with  industry,  will  generally  secure  com- 
petence ;  but  not  universally.  Sagacity  in 
discerning  and  improving  fiivourable  op> 
portunities,  will  sometimes  rise  to  great  opu- 
lence. And  where  property  is  managed 
with  skill,  and  protected  by  law,  it  becomes 
permanent,  and  descends  from  generation 
to  generation.  But  that  large  possessions 
may  be  diminished,  and  even  exhausted  by 
imprudence,  by  extravagance,  by  specula* 
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tion,  by  luxury »  by  fraud  and  chicanery, 
and  sometimes  by  unforeseen  and  inevit* 
able  calamity,  is  a  fact  of  which  we  have 
too  many  examples  daily  passing  before 
our  eyes  to  leave  any  room  for  doubt  or 
hesitation. 

Reputation,  popularity,  the  favour  of  the 
great,  the  honours  which  kings  and  em* 
perors  can  bestow,  the  pride  of  life,  are  all  as 
a  fleeting  vision;   airy  and  unsubstantial 
as  a  dream.     What  can  be  more  capricious 
than  popular  applause?  The  man  who,  for 
some  imaginary  excellence,  is  one  day  the 
idol  of  the  multitude ;  may  the  next  be- 
come the  object  of  popular  abhorrence. 
And  this  while  bis  thoughts  and  cares  have 
been  wholly  employed  for  the  public  good; 
and  while  be  has  been  forming  and  exe- 
Ctttiiig  the  wisest  plans  for  national  pros- 
perity.   And  court  favour  is,  if  possible, 
still  more  capricious  and  evanescent     No 
wise  man  will  value  either,  a|iy  further 
than  they  afiford  a  favourable  oj^jliprtunity 
of  more  extensive  usefulness.    And  one 
who  has  just  views  of  human  nature,  hotr- 
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ever  elevated  his  situation,  however  flatter- 
ing his  prospects,  will  be  far  from  building 
confident  expectations  upon  that  which 
rests  upon  a  foundation  so  unstable.  Surely 
men  of  high  degree  are  vanity;  and  he  that 
forms  large  expectations  from  the  promises 
of  the  great,  will  find  in  the  end  that  he  is 
feeding  upon  smoke  and  building  castles  io 
the  air. 

But  as  the  objects  of  desire  are  transitory 
and  evanescent,  so  likewise  are  the  desire$ 
themselves. 

Desire  is  often  extinguished  either  by 
satiety  or  despair. 

The  gratifications  of  sense  pall  upon  the 
appetite ;  and  that  which  was  once  the  ob- 
ject of  intense  desire,  afterwards  excites 
loathing  and  disgust.  The  prize  which  has 
been  pursued  with  eagerness,  when  acquired, 
often  disappoints  the  expectation,andloveis 
changed  for  hatred.  Whatever  be  the  object 
or  the  earnestness  of  desire,  if  possession 
becomes  evidently  impossible,  affection  gra- 
dually dies  away*  The  anguish  inflicted 
by  the  loss  of  the  object  which  is  fondly 
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loved,  absorbs  for  a  time  ali  sense  of  plea- 
sore,  and  renders  all  occupations  burden- 
.some,  all  gratifications  insipid,  and  all  so- 
ciety irksome.     Sickness  and  pain,  when 
long  continued  or  intense,  incapacitate  for 
jail  enjoyment,  whether  external,  intellecr 
.tual,  or  moral.   And  there  is  a  period  in  Hfe, 
at  which  when  the  weary  pilgrim  arrives, 
desire  will  inevitably  fail.    In  the  cheerless 
season  of  life's  decline,  in  the  day  when  the 
keepers  of  the  house  tremble  and  the  strong 
men  bow  themselves;  when  the  grinders 
cease  because  they  are  few,  and  when  those 
who  look  out  at  the  windows  are  darkened ; 
when  fears  are  on  every  side,  and  the  grass- 
hopper is  a  burden;  when  the  system  is  de- 
cayed, and  the  senses  are  benumbed;  in 
those  days  it  will  indeed  be  confessed  that 
all  sensible  gratifications  are  fled ;  and  that 
desire  has  perished.    The  pleasures  of  sense 
will  then  have  lost  the  novelty  which  gave 
them  their  principal  charm ;  and  the  te- 
dious round  of  the  same  insipid  entertain- 
ments will  but  create  disgust  in  those  to 
wboni  they  have  been  the  primary  object 
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of  pursuit,  and  who  have  laid  up  no  tfea- 
sures  of  pleasing  reflection,  or  of  glorious 
hope.  The  almond  tree  will  flourish  in 
that  joyless  winter;  and  desire  shall  fail, 
while  man  goeth  to  his  long  home,  and  the 
mourners  go  about  the  streets.  Then  shall 
the  dust  return  to  the  earth  as  it  was,  and 
the  life  unto  God  who  gave  it. 

Such  is  the  termination  of  life's  basy 
and  eventful  tale.  And,  if  we  regard  this 
state  of  things  independent  of  its  connex- 
ion with  another,  we  might  justly  adopt 
the  melancholy  reflection, '  vanity  of  vani- 
ties, all  is  vanity. 

Nevertheless,  this  view  of  the  mutability 
and  vanity  of  human  things,  gloomy  and 
uncomfortable  as  it  may  be,  is  not  altoge- 
ther without  its  use. 

And  in  the  first  place  it  may  lead  as  to 
reflect  with  awe,  and  with  delight,  apon 
the  infinite  and  immutable  goodness  of 
God,  which  remains  the  same  without  va- 
riableness or  ^ladow  of  tnrning.  He  has 
promised  that  it  shall.  Though  the  moun- 
taim  shall  depart,  and  tbe  hilJs  be  Temov- 
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ed,  yet  my  loving-kindness  shall  not  de^ 
part,  nor  shall  the  covenant  of  my  peace 
be  removed,  saith  the  Lord.  And  all  the 
&ith£ul  servants  of  God,  through  every 
age,  have  borne  their  grateful  and  admi-* 
ring  testimony  to  his  unchangeable  wis* 
dom,  faithfulness,  and  benignity.  O  give 
thanks  unto  the  Lord  for  be  is  good,  for 
im  mercy  endureth  for  ever ! 

Furtber,  the  goodness  of  God  is  apparent 
in  the  important  purposes  which  are  ac« 
complished ,  by  the  vicissitudes  of  the  pre- 
sent lif^  and  world. 

With  respect  to  individuab,  the  transi- 
tory nature  of  human  things  checks  the 
exorbitant  attachment  to  the  gratifications 
of^iense ;  it  teaches  the  vanity  of  the  world ; 
it  impresses  the  needful  and  important  les« 
SOD,  tbtat  here  we  have  no  continuing  city ; 
and  that  it  is  our  duty,  and  will  be  our 
wisdom,  to  seek  one  that  is  to  come ;  a 
eily  that  hath  foundations,  whose  builder 
atod  whose  maker  is  God.  It  inculcates 
tihe  necessity  of  leading  a  life  of  piety,  vir- 
tue»  and  usefulness,  that  so  when  our  earth-* 
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ly  house  of  this  tabernacle  is  dissolved,  we 
may  have  a  building  of  God,  a  house  not 
made  with  hands,  eternal,  in  the  heavens. 

The  vicissitudes  of  the  present  state  of 
things  is  also  beneficial  to  the  species;  to 
mankind  at  large. 

The  convulsions  of  nature  often  origi* 
nate  in  causes,  and  terminate  in  effects  ne- 
cessary to  its  well  being;  and  beneficial 
to  the  living  world.  And  the  changes 
which  take  place  in  civil  society,  the  revo* 
lutions  of  empires,  the  fluctuation  of  pub- 
lic opinion,  the  speculations  of  inquisitive 
minds,  the  mortality  of  man,  the  brevity 
and  uncertainty  of  human  life,  nay  even 
the  horrors  of  war,  and  the  devastations  of 
conquest,  though  distressing,  and  even  de- 
structive  to  thousands  of  individual  who 
are  exposed  to  their  immediate  effects,  have 
nevertheless  eventually  accomplished  the 
improvement  of  the  species.  They  have 
been  the  means  of  advancing  knowledge, 
of  softening  the  ferocity  of  savage  life; 
they  have  introduced  honourable  feelings, 
s^nd  gentler  manners ;  they  have  made  way 
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for  a  more  free,  tolerant,  and  happy  state 
df  society ;  for  a  government  by  known 
and  righteous  law,  instead  of  uncontrolled 
and  arbitrary  will;  they  have  cherished 
science  and  given  t^irth  to  the  arts  which 
support  and  embellish  human  life,  which 
hci¥e  enlarged  the  circle  of  human  enjoy- 
nient,  and  have  greatly  improved  the  con* 
dition  of  the  lower  orders  of  society ;  so 
that,  on  a  correct  and  comprehensive  view, 
it  may  be  jtistly  asserted  that  science  and 
liberty,  plenty  and  comfort,  virtue .  and 
happiness,  have  had  a  far  more  extensive 
range, 'then  if  the  state  of  uncivilized  man 
had  cohtintied  in  one  unvaried  form ;  and 
wan  and'  commotionis  had  never  disturbed 
the  stagnant  quiet  of  society*  Whoso  is 
wise^  and  ^ill  consider  these  things,  even 
they  shall  •  understand  the  loving-kindness 
of  the  Lord. 

In  the  mean  time,  let  us  learn  from-  the 
vicissitudes  of  life,  the  gross  folly  and  ex- 
tremedanger  of  centering  mir  affections  upon 
terrestrial '  things,  and  of  making  them 
the'^.primary^  objects  of.  our  attention  and 
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pursuit.  They  cannot  satisfy.  Th^  will 
not  abide ;  and  they  often  prove  the  most 
dangerous  snares  to  virtue  and  to  peace. 
Love  not  the  world,  says  the  apostle,  nor 
the  things  that  are  in  the  world.  The 
fiiendship  of  the  world  is  enmity  with  God* 
An  awful  truth ;  even  with  all  the  limita- 
tions, and  they  are  many,  with  which  it  is 
to  be  understood.  And  it  well  becomes 
those  who  are  eager  in  the  pursuit  of  plea- 
sure, opulence,  or  power,  seriously  to  con- 
sider the  hazard  to  which  they  expose 
th^nselves  thereby. 

Let  us  then  learn  the  inestimable  ^alue 
of  virtue  and  religion.  Peace  of  consci-^ 
ence,  and  the  fevour  of  God,  are  the  oaly 
treasures  which  will  abide  by  us  when 
heart  and  flesh  shall  fail ;  and  which  will 
inspire  us  with  fortitude  and  hope,  when 
the  world,  and  the  desires  thereof,  shall 
have  passed  away. 

To  conclude,  since  al)  sublunary  things 
are  transitory  aiid  evanescent,  let  us  re^ 
jcice  and  be  thankful  that  our  views  and 
hopes   are  not  wholly  co^ined   to  them. 
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Blessed  be  the  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  who,  of  his  abundant  mercy, 
has  begotten  us  again  to  the  hope  of  life 
by  the  resurrection  of  his  Son  Christ  Jesus 
from  the  dead,  to  an  inheritance  incorrupt- 
ible,  undefiled,  and  that  fadeth  not  away ; 
and  hath  proposed  to  our  ambition  objects 
infinitely  more  worthy  of  our  regard,  than 
any  thing  which  this  vanishing  world  can 
oflfer.     Upon  these  let  us  fix  our  hearts,  to 
these  let  us  earnestly  aspire.    If  we  pursue 
them  primarily,   zealously,  and  perseve- 
ringJy,  in  the  way  which  God  and  duty 
bave  marked  out,  we  cannot  fail  of  suo 
cess.  And  bo  shall  an  entrance  be  adminis- 
tered to  us  abundantly  into  the  everiaitiag 
kingdom  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour,  Jesus 
C%ri<t.    Amen. 


SERMON   XIII. 


THE   STABILITY  OF  THE  GOOD  MAN  AMIDST  THE 

CHANGES   OF   LIFE. 


1  JoHNi  IL  17. 

And  the  world  passeth  away  and  the  desires  thereof,  but 
he  that  doth  the  will  of  God  abidethfor  ever. 


The  former  part  of  this  subject  has  lately 
occupied  our  attention  ;  the  transitory  na- 
ture of  the  world  and  its  desires.  We  are 
DOW  to  contemplate  the  brighter  side  of  the 
picture:  the  stability  of  the  good  man 
amidst  the  vicissitudes  of  life.  He  is  the 
fixed  spectator  of  the  moving  scene.  In  the 
wilderness  of  shadows,  he  alone  has  disco- 
vered and  secured  the  possession  of  solid 
and  durable  satisfaction.  He  keeps  his 
ground  while  the  gaudy  pageant  glides 
away.  While  all  things  around  him  are 
in  a  state  of  unceasing  fluctuation,  he  is 
landed  on  a  rock  above  the  reach  of  the 
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storm.  The  hope  of  immortality,  and  con- 
fidence in  the  divine  promise,  soothes  and 
tranquillizes  the  mind  amidst  the  tempests 
of  a  tumultuous  world.  He  that  doth  the 
will  of  God  abideth  for  ever. 

We  have  here  a  character  described  and 
a  privilege  annexed. 

First,  All  human  virtue  is  comprehended 
id  doing  the  mil  of  God. 

The  only  end  for  which  existence  is. 
worth  possessing,  is  happiness;  without 
which  it  is  far  better  not  to  be,  for  no  ab- 
surdity is  greater  than  that  of  maintaining, 
that  existence  in  misery  is  preferable  to 
non-.existence.  This,  indeed,  is  a  position 
which  some  have  advanced ;  but  it  is  plain 
that  they  never  duly  attended  to  the  im- 
port of  their  language.  For,  when  life  be- 
comes a  burden,  how  eager  are  the  suf- 
ferers to  get  rid  of  the  load ! 
«  Now  it  is  plain  that  happiness  must  de- 
pend upon  the  will  of  the  Creator.  He 
that  made  us  what  we  are,  that  gave  us 
eyery  power  of  perception,  action,  and  en- 
joyment that  we  possess ;  who  is  present 
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with  us  every  moment  of  our  lives ;  in  whom 
we  live,  and  move,  and  are,  must  pos- 
sess the  power  of  making  his  creatures  as 
Imppy,  or  as  miserable  as  he  pleases.  It  is 
at  his  option  to  deprive  us  of  the  existence 
which  he  originally  gave  and  continually 
supports.  And  as  a  capacity  for  pleasure 
is  invariably  accompanied  with  a  propor- 
tionate capacity  for  pain,  it  is  also  in  his 
power  to  cause  the  sensations  of  pain  to 
outnumber  and  outweigh  the  perceptions 
of  pleasure  in  any  degree  that  he  may  think 
fit.  So  that,  if  the  thought  were  not  too 
horrible  to  be  entertained  for  a  moment,  he 
might,  if  he  pleased,  condemn  the  ^universe 
of  percipient  being  to  inconceivable  and 
eternal  misery*  And  by  parity  of  reason 
he  might,  if  he  thought  fit,  make  every  sen- 
sation a  source  of  pleasure,  and  might  at 
once  make  all  his  creatures  perfectly  and 
for  ever  happy.  But  this  is  not  the  way  in 
which  infinite  wisdom  chooses  to  deal  with 
moral  agents ;  but  rather  to  train  them  up 
under  a  course  of  suitable  moral  discipline, 
to  the  acquisition  of  those  moral  habits,  and 
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to  that  excellence  of  moral  character^  to 
which  the  possession  of  the  promised  inhe^ 
ritance  is  annexed. 

It  is  therefore  the  duty  and  the  interest 
of  every  rational  creature  to  do  the  will  of 
God,  and  to  secure  the  favour  of  his  Maker 
and  hif  Judge. 

The  will  of  God  is  made  known  by  rea* 
son  and  revelation. 

^eoiOHf  not  however  wholly  unassisted, 
teachai  that  God  exists,  and  that  God  is 
good ;  that  he  wills  the  happiness  of  his 
creatures ;  that  they  are  then  acting  in  the 
most  entire  subservience  to  his  will,  when 
they  are  exerting  their  utmost  powers  to 
make  their  fellow-creatures  happy;  and 
indeed  when  they  place  their  chief  happi- 
ness in  doing  good.  And  are  convinced 
that  they  cannot  serve  their  Maker  more 
acceptably,  or  insure  a  greater  portion  of 
his  favour,  and  final  approbation,  than 
when  they  are  co-operating  with  him  in 
his  great  and  benevolent  designs.  Assured 
that  he  will  not  fail  to  remunerate  in  the 
most  amil&le  measure,  either  here  or  here" 
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after,  every  exertion,  and  every  sacrifice, 
which  duty  and  benevolence  may  at  pre- 
sent require. 

This  is  the  only  consideration  by  which 
beings  constituted  as  men^  are,  can,  or 
ought  to  be  influenced  in  the  practice  .of 
virtue,  and  especially  upon  great  and  try- 
ing occasions.  For  if  agreeably  to  the  te- 
nets of  a  philosophy,  falsely  so  called,  the 
idea  of  God,  and  the  considerations  of  a 
future  life,  are  to  be  entirely  excluded,  what 
obligation  can  any  one  feel  to  the  practice 
of  those  social  and  public  duties  which  re- 
quire laborious  exertion,  and  resolute  self- 
denial.  It  is  in  vain  to  say  that  every  man 
ought  to  be  governed  by  a  sense  of  justice, 
and  a  view  -to  the  public  good.  The  coq- 
stitution  of  human  nature  must  be  changed 
before  such  principles  as  these  can  opei^^te 
to  any  good  effect,  if  they  are  not  founded 
upon  the  basis  of  a  wise  and  rational  self- 
interest.  Men  mustseeand.be  convinced 
that  their  own  ultimate  good  will  be  prcij- 
moted  by  the  practice  of  fortitude,  tempe- 
rance, justice,  benevolence,  public;  spirit. 
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and  the  like,  before  they  can  be  prevailed 
upon  to  practise  these  great  and  severe  vir- 
tues. And  when  from  a  wise  regard  to 
their  own  interest  they  have  been  induced, 
perhaps  reluctantly,  to  resolve  upon  the 
undertaking,  it  will  be  some  time  before 
the  habit  is  perfectly  formed^  and  before 
they  begin  to  love  and  practise  virtue  for 
its  own  sake.  The  habit  of  virtue  is  formed 
like  all  other  habits,  by  repeated  acts,  and 
the  progress  is  commonly  very  slow  from 
the  first  entrance  upon  the  rugged  path» 
till  the  pilgrim  arrive  at  that  stage  of  his 
journey  where  the  path  becomes  smooth 
and  easy,  among  green  pastures  and  rivers 
of  pleasure. 

Thus  it  is  that  the  most  disinteres^d 
benevolence  is  reconciled  to  the  most  refin* 
ed  and  exalted  self-interest,  when  it  ap- 
pears that  by  doing  good  according  to  the 
will  of 'Gk)d,  the  ultimate  happiness  of  the 
agent  is  most  effectually  secured.  And 
without  this  conviction  and  these  compre- 
hensive views,  whatever  theories  we  may 
form,  the  obligation  to  disinterested  virtue 
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can  never  be  practically  felt,  and  all  man* 
kind  would  be  governed  by  self-interest  of 
the  grossest  kind.  Whatever  therefore  it 
may  be  in  our  power  to  do  for  the  happi- 
ness of  others^  reason  teaches  us  that  it  is 
our  duty  to  perform ;  and  that  herein  we 
best  obey  the  will  of  God. 

But  the  will  of  God  is  taught  with  the 
greatest  clearness  and  precision  by  diome 
Revelation. 

Some  rules  of  conduct  so  obviously  re* 
suit  from  the  relations  in  which  we  stand, 
and  the  observation  of  them  is  so  essentia 
to  the  very  existence  of  society,  that  their 
obligation  has  been  acknowledged  by  all 
men  in  all  ages,  without  excepting  the 
most  ignorant  and  barbarous  nations.  Such 
for  example  are  the  most  obvious  principles 
of  justice  and  veracity.  So  that  some  have 
represented  them  as  innate  moral  truths. 
Laws  which  the  God  of  nature  hath  him- 
self inscribed  upon  the  mind,  in  charac* 
ters  which  can  never  be  efiaced.  This  doc- 
trine of  innate  principles  is  now  univer- 
sally exploded ;  nevertheless  the  principles  1 
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have  alluded  to  are  universally  understood 
and  admitted  wherever  man  exists  in  a 
social  state.  But  many  moral  principles 
are  far  from  being  equally  self-evident; 
and  with  respect  to  these,  the  judgment 
and  conduct  of  men,  in  different  ages  and 
countries,  are  widely  different.  And  of 
these  cases,  some  are  of  great  practical 
importance.  Here  it  is  that  we  find  the 
benefit  of  divine  revelation,  which  offers 
itself  to  the  aid  of  reason,  and  discovers 
and  enforces  those  rules  of  duty  which 
would  have  eluded  the  research  of  unas- 
sisted reason. 

That  the  prophets  of  God,  and  particu<- 
larly  that  Jesus  and  his  apostles,  were 
divinely  authorized  to  teach  morality,  is 
indubitably  evident  from  the  perfection  of 
the  morality  which  they  teach,  and  which, 
though  unquestionably  correct,  is.  in  direct 
opposition  to  those  systems  of  virtue  and 
merit  which  were  most  in  fashion  in  the 
age  when  the  gospel  was  promulgated,  and 
to  the  habits  of  thinking  and  acting  in 
which  they  had  been  educated.     These 

'    u  2 
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plain  and  unlettered  instructors  understood 
nothing  of  the  refinements  of  metaphysics, 
or  of  the  subtilties  of  the  Grecian  schools. 
But  the  rules  of  moral  conduct  which  they 
inculcate  are  so  plain,  so  perfect,  and  of 
such  easy  and  universal  application,  that  as 
they  for  surpass  in  wisdom  and  in  benevo- 
lence all  the  maxims  of  the  schools  which 
then  existed,  so  have  they  never  been  im- 
proved by  the  acutest  disquisitions  of  the 
most  enlightened  ages.  And  it  has  always 
happened,  that  every  attempt  to  improve 
upon  the  morality  of  the  gospel  has  always 
terminated  in  the  disgrace  of  the  rash  and 
conceited  innovators  themselves. 

The  scriptures,  indeed,  do  not  lay  down 
specific  rules  for  every  case  which  may 
possibly  occur.  That  would  have  been  an 
endless  work;  and  it  might  truly  be  said, 
that  the  world  would  not  have  been  able  to 
contain  the  books  that  would  have  been 
Written.  But  in  the  First  place,  they  teach 
those  importatU  trufA«  which  lie  at  the  foun^ 
dation  of  all  mon^  obligation ;  sucb,  for 
example  as  the  existence  and  character  of 
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the  Supreme  Being,  his  perfect  wisdom, 
power,  and  goodness,  his  universal  provi- 
dence, and  his  just  and  equitable  govern- 
ment ;  the  all-important  doctrine  of  a  resur- 
rection from  the  dead,  both  of  the  just  and 

of  the  unjust,  when  all  shall  be  rewarded 
according  to  their  works.     Secondly,  the 

scriptures  lay  down  the  rules  of  wrtue  in 
short,  intelligible,  and  authoritative  pre- 
cepts. Thus,  thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy 
God  with  all  thy  heart ;  thou  shalt  love  thy 
neighbour  as  thyself;  and  whatsoever  ye 
would  that  men  should  do  unto  you,  do  ye 
even  so  to  them.  Love  your  enemies.  As 
far  as  lieth  in  you,  live  peaceably  with  all 
men. 

This  tone  of  authority  in  a  teacher  sent 
from  God  is  of  the  highest  importance; 
for  it  settles  at  once  many  questions  in 
morals  which  the  light  of  nature  would 
leave  undecided.  And  it  is  a  powerful  in- 
centive to  obedience.  For  men  generally 
prefer  yielding  to  acknowledged  authority, 
to  examining  for  themselves,  and  yielding 
to  the  preponderance  of  argument.    And 
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to  say  the  truth,  few  have  tiine,  capacity, 
or  opportunity  to  discuss  nice  and  intricate 
questions  in  ethics  ;  though  ail  can  see  the 
obligation  of  submitting  to  divine  authority, 
when  that  authority  is  once  established. 

Thirdly,  the  scriptures  exhibit  a  variety 
of  examples  to  illustrate  the  general  rule, 
and  to  teach  the  right  use  and  application 
of  it. 

The  rule  of  social  duty,  as  laid  down  by 
Christ,  is.  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as 
thyself .  And  when  the  question  was  put 
by  the  scribe,  Who  is  my  neighbour?  ex- 
pecting, no  doubt,  to  be  told  that  it  meaned 
only  one  of  his  own  vicinage  or  party.  To 
the  astonishment  of  all  who  heard,  our 
Lord  taught,  by  the  parable  of  the  good 
Samaritan,  that  it  was  the  will  of  the  great 
Father  of  all,  that  they  who  were  most 
estranged  from  each  other  by  birth  and 
education,  by  customs  and  manners,  by 
national  habits  and  religious  prejudices, 
should  regard  each  other  as  children  of  the 
same  universal  parent ;  and  should  be  at  all 
times  ready,  as  opportunity  offered,  to  sue* 
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eour  each  other  in  adversity,  and  to  pro- 
mote each  other  s  happiness.  And  when 
he  was  desirous  to  inculcate  the  important 
but  neglected  virtue  of  forgiveness  of  inju- 
ries, after  he  had  told  the  wondering  apostle 
that  it  was  his  duty  to  forgive  his  offending 
but  penitent  brother,  not  only  seven  times, 
but  seventy  times  seven,  he  proceeds  to 
illustrate  his  doctrine  by  the  beautiful  and 
aflfecting  parable  of  the  merciless  creditor, 
who  threw  his  fellow  servant  into  prison  for 
a  hundred  pence,  when  he  had  himself  been 
forgiven  ten^housand  talents. 

And  these  illustrations  of  Christian  mo- 
rality are  so  numerous  and  clear,  that  it  is 
not  easy  for  a  well-disposed  mind  to  fall 
into  any  considerable  mistake. 

Such  is  the  character  described  in  the  text, 
of  him  that  doeth  the  will  of  God.  Let 
us  now, 

Secondly,  inquire  into  the  privilege  an- 
nexed to  this  character.  He  that  doeth 
the  will  of  God  abideth  for  ever. 

He  remains  firm  amidst  the  vicissitudes 
of  life;  and  he  shall  live  for  ever  when  the 
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present  transitory  state  of  things  shall  hare 
passed  away. 

1.   It  is  no  where  promised  that  the 
virtuous  man  shall  be  exempted  from  the 
ordinary  vicissitudes  of  life.     There  is  no 
reason  either  to  expect  or  desire  such  an 
exemption.     We  all  indeed  naturally  wish 
for  unbroken  health  and  ease,  and  unin- 
terrupted success  in  our  external  circum<- 
stances.   And  yet,  if  we  allow  ourselves  to 
reflect  for  a  moment,  we  shall  see  and  ac- 
knowledge that  this  is  a  state  of  things  that 
would  be  extremely  hazardous  to  the  mo* 
ral  character,  and  to  our  future  well-being. 
Happy  is  it  for  us,  that  our  circumstances 
here  are  under  the  direction  and  control 
of  a  Being  who  is  infinitely  better  capable 
of  judging  for  us  than  we  are  for  ourselves. 
A  wise  and  good  man  will  expect  to 
meet  with  the  vicissitudes  which  are  inci- 
dent to  this  fluctuating  scene.     He  cannot 
indeed  desire  affliction  as  such.    But  neither 
will  he  ask  to  be  wholly  exempt  from  suf- 
fering in  common  with  others  who  are  bis 
fellow  probationers  in  this  vale  of  tears. 
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And  it  will  be  an  object  of  great  concern 
to  him  to  prepare. his  mind  to  meet  diffi- 
culties and   troubles  with  composure  and 
fortitude.    A  fortitude  and  composure  aris- 
ing, not  from  stupid  insensibility,  but  from 
a  pious  dutiful  resignation  to  the  will  of 
God,  and  a  joyful  confidence  that  every 
event  is  under  the  direction  of  unerring 
wisdom,    and    unchangeable,   everlasting 
goodness;  and  that  all  will  ultimately  ter- 
minate  well.     Christianity  is  the  only  re- 
ligion which  teaches  men  to  be  thankful 
under  affliction,  and  to  be  thankful  for  it. 
Other  systems  have  enjoined  a  sullen  silence, 
and  uncomplaining  submission  to  what  it 
is  impossible  to  avoid.     But  the  Christian 
revelation  alone  diffuses  that  beautiful  ra- 
diance over  the  plan  of  providence  which 
authorizes  and   disposes  the  sincere  pro- 
fessors of  it  to  regard  afflictions  as  blessings 
in  disguise,  and  as  being  equally  entitled^ 
with  the  more  pleasing  events  of  life,  to 
gratitude  and  praise.  The  good  man,  there- 
fore, who  habitually  regards  events  in  their 
true  light,  as  all  equally  resulting  from 
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the  counsels  of  unchangeable  wisdom  and 
benevolence,  remains  unmoved  by  the  vi- 
cissitudes of  the  world.  His  heart  is  fixed, 
trusting  in  God.  And  the  passing  events 
of  life  make  no  more  impression  upon  a 
mind  which  habitually  and  steadily  looks 
up  to  God  as  the  all-wise  and  beneficent 
Governor  of  all,  than  a  dream  upon  a  mao 
when  he  awaketh,  or  the  moving  pictures 
in  a  darkened  chamber  upon  the  amused 
spectator. 

2.  He  that  doeth  the  will  of  God  shall 
abide  for  ever  in  a  state  of  pure  and  per- 
fect Itappiness,  when  the  world,  and  the  de- 
sires thereof,  are  for  ever  passed  away. 

The  world  passeth  away,  and  the  desires 
thereof.  The  present  state  of  things  is 
transitory  and  evanescent :  it  will  soon  dis- 
appear and  be  seen  no  more. 

But  he  lliat  doeth  the  will  of  God  abid- 
eth  for  ever.  To  the, eye  of  sense,  indeed, 
he  is  as  transient,  or  even  more  so.  than 
the  world  itself,  or  any  of  the  passing  sha- 
dows which  it  contains.  Not  only  while 
living  is  he  subject  to  vicissitude,  but  he 
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giveth  up  .the  ghost,  and  where  is  he?  He 
appears  to  be  lost  and  gone.  Nor*  can  the 
optics  of  reason,  any  more  than  those  of 
sense,  trace  him  to  any  future  state  of  ex- 
istence. Revelation,  alone,  presents  to  the 
eye  of  faith  that  precious  instrument  by  the 
assistance  of  which,  through  the  long  vista 
of  distant  ages,  it  beholds  him  rising  again 
to  life,  to  vigour,  and  to  immortal  happiness. 
He  that  doeth  the  will  of  God  shall  abide. 
In  that  day  when  the  Lord  shall  descend 
from  heaven  with  a  shout,  with  the  voice 
of  the  archangel,  and  with  the  trump  of 
God— in  that  great  day,  when  the  whole 
frame  of  nature  shall  be  dissolved,  when  hea- 
ven and  earth  shall  flee  away  from  the  face 
of  him  that  sitteth  upon  the  throne;  when 
multitudes  shall  call  upon  the  mountains  to 
fall  upon  them,  and  upon  the  rocks  to  co- 
ver them — in  that  awful  day  he  shall  stand, 
nnappalled,  in  the  presence  of  his  Lord  and 
Judge;  and  shall  witness  the  tremendous 
scene  with  a  composure  and  tranquillity  of 
spirit  as  undisturbed  by  the  crash  and  up- 
ro^  of  a  dissolving  world,  as  by  the  rattling 
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of  a  leaf  shaken  by  the  wind,  or  the  chaff 
driven  by  the  tempest. 

He  abides ;  that  is,  in  a  state  of  peace  and 
felicity:  this  is  the  object  of  the  promise;  and 
this,  no  doubt,  is  the  meaning  of  the  apostle. 
Mere  existence  is  in  itself  neither  good  nor 
evil.  Sentient  existence  may  be  either  a 
blessing  or  a  curse.  But  existence  to  bim 
that  hath  done  the  will  of  Grod,  is  an  un- 
mixed blessing.  For  him  to  live,  is  to  live  to 
the  Lord.  To  abide,  is  to  be  happy.  It 
is  to  abide  in  the  exercise  and  improvement 
of  all  the  noblest  powers  of  bis  nature.  It 
is  to  abide  in  the  love  and  service  of  God. 
It  is  to  abide  in  the  habitual  exercise  of 
devotion  and  benevolence.  It  is  to  abide 
in  the  possession  of  all  that  can  contri- 
bute to  the  felicity  and  improvement  of  a 
reasonable  and  a  holy  being,  and  in  the 
continual  progress  towards  perfection.  Par- 
ticulars are  not  yet  disclosed ;  eye  hath  not 
seen,  nor  ear  heard,  nor  hath  it  entered 
into  the  heart  of  man  to  conceive  what 
God  hath  laid  up  for  those  who,  by  patient 
continuance  in  well-doing,  seek  for  glory, 
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honour^  and  immortality.  Let  it  suffice, 
that  what  God  hath  promised,  he  will  faith- 
fully perform:  and  that  not  one  iota  or 
tittle  shall  fall  to  the  ground. 

He  that  doeth  the  will  of  God,  abideth 
for  ever.  This  is,  indeed,  an  amazing 
thought,  and  worthy  of  the  most  serious 
attention.  Behold  yon  marble  statue — the 
wonder  of  ages :  it  still  retains  its  beauty 
and  perfection,  it  has  retained  them  for 
centuries,  while  the  frail  original  has  long 
since  mouldered  away.  But  when  a  few 
more  years  or  ages  are  passed,  this  also 
shall  decay,  and  crumble  into  dust — Mark 
that  stupendous  tower ;  how  deep  its  foun- 
dation ;  how  dense  its  walls ;  how  lofty  its 
battlements;  how  firm  its  structure!  It 
has  stood  for  ages ;  it  promises  to  stand 
for  ages  to  come.  Yet  the  time  is  ap- 
proaching when  it  will  tumble  into  ruins. 
Behold  the  great  mountains;  their  foun- 
dations in  the  centre  of  the  earth ;  their  sum- 
mits piercing  the  clouds ;  they  seem  built 
for  eternity,  and  bid  defiance  to  age  and 
time.     Yet  even  these  mountains,  though 
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deemed  perpetual,  shall  depart;  and  the 
everlastiDg  hills  shall  be  removed. — Con- 
sider the  foundations  of  the  earth.  Sur- 
vey the  pillars  of  the  universe.  How 
firm  and  durable  they  are.  How  many 
thousand  years  they  have  already  subsisted. 
How  many  ten  thousand  more  they  are 
likely  to  stand.  Yet  there  is  a  period  ad- 
vancing when  these  mighty  pillars  shall 
burst  asunder,  and  universal  ruin  shall  raise 
her  standard  upon  the  wreck  of  the  cre- 
ation. The  heavens  shall  be  folded  up  like 
a  scroll ;  the  elements  shall  be  dissolved ; 
the  earth  shall  flee  away ;  and  the  sea  shall 
find  no  place.  Nevertheless,  amidst  the 
universal  consternation,  the  servant  of  God, 
he  that  hath  done  his  Maker's  will,  remains 
undismayed.  The  Rock  of  Ages  is  im- 
moveable.— Upon  that  rock  he  stands;  and 
views  with  a  composed  and  undaunted  eye 
the  accomplishment  of  the  great  plan  of 
providence  in  the  dissolution  of  the  frame 
of  nature. — Upon  that  rock  he  shall  ever 
stand.  And  while  time,  and  years,  and  ages 
roll  on ;    while  worlds  dissolve  and  pass 
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away ;  while  stars^  and  suns,  and  systems 
undergo  the  most  awful  and  stupendous 
revolutions,  he  that  hath  done  the  will  of 
God  abides  unmoved ;  his  heart  is  fixed ; 
his  character  is  made  perfect;  his  state 
is  secure;  his  happiness  is  unchangeable. 
The  eternal  God  is  his  refuge,  his  ever- 
lasting portion,  and  his  exceeding  great 
reward. 


SERMON  XIV. 

D^ATH^   THE   LAST   ENEMT^  DESTROYED. 

A  SERMON  PREACHED  ON  THE  LABIENTED  DEATH 
OF   PERCIVAL  NORTH^  EfiQ. 


1  Cor.  XV.  26. 
3%«  liut  enemy  that  shall  be  destroyed  is  Deaths 


Our  mournful  attention  was  lately  directed 
to  the  case  of  a  young  person  who  was  cut 
off  by  a  sudden  and  unexpected  stroke  in 
the  midst  of  health  and  activity,  and  of 
prospects  the  most  flattering  and  the  most 
grateful  to  the  human  heart;  and  we  were 
invited  to  sympathize  with  a  disconsolate 
parent  in  committing  a  most  excellent  and 
only  son,  the  refuge  of  his  gray  hairs,  and 
the  centre  of  all  his  earthly  affections  and 
hopes,  to  an  untimely  grave.  * 

We  are  now  summoned  to  a  very  diffe- 
rent scene ;  to  contemplate  the  removal  of 
a  venerable  friend,  who  having  enjoyed 
through  a  more  than  ordinary  length  of 

*  The  Rev.  Thomas  Broadbent,  of  Warrington. 
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days,  an  unusual  share  of  bodily  health, 
and  of  soundness  and  cheerfulness  of  mind, 
having  been  engaged  in  the  active,  prudent, 
and  successful  management  of  an  honour- 
able occupation,  and  endowed  with  a  heart 
to  value,  to  enjoy,  and  to  improve  the  bles- 
sings acquired;  whose  happiness  having 
mainly  consisted  in  seeing  others  happy, 
and  in  contributing  thereto  by  the  courtesy 
of  his  manners,  by  the  hospitality  of  his 
table,  by  the  promptness  and  wisdom  of 
his  advice,  by  judicious  liberality,  by  kind 
sympathy,  by  charity  to  the  deserving,  by 
liberal  aid  to  the  prudent  and  industrious, 
and  by  general  beneficence  in  all  its  various 
forms,  and  upon  whose  tongue  was  the  law 
of  kindness;  whose  religion  having  chiefly 
consisted  in  a  thankful  spirit,  grateful  for 
mercies  received,  solicitous  to  make  a  pro- 
per use  of  talents  intrusted,  regular  and  un- 
aflected  in  religious  duties,  resigned  under 
suffering  and  sorrow,  patient  under  pain 
and  sickness,  grateful  for  every  mitigation 
of  disease,  and  for  the  attentions  and  sym- 
pathy of  surrounding  friends,  and  resolutely 
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guarding  against  impatience  and  com- 
plaint ;  having  passed  with  credit  through 
the  changing  scenes  of  life's  lengthened  and 
eventful  day,  honoured  and  beloved  by  all 
who  knew  him.  endeared  to,  I  had  almost 
said  idolized  by,  those  who  were  to  habits 
of  familiar  intercourse  with  him,  is  now  de- 
parted to  his  long  home  in  full  age,  as  a 
shock  of  corn  cometh  in,  in  its  season; 
leaving  behind  him  a  name  of  fragrant 
odour,  and  a  reputation  for  wisdom  aod 
goodness  better  than  that  of  sons  and 
daughters,  which  will  ever  be  embalmed 
in  the  memory  of  surviving  relatives  and 
friends,  and  will  by  them  be  transmitted 
with  admiration  to  posterity  yet  unborn. 

Few  of  those  who  hear  me  will  be  at  a 
loss  to  understiind  that  the  person  to  whom 
I  refer  is  Mr.  Percival  North,  who  having 
long  been  a  respectable  and  highly  re- 
spected member  of  this  congregation,  and 
whose  zeal  to  promote  its  interest  in  the 
offices  which  he  kindly  sustained,  is  beyond 
all  praise,  lately  yielded  up  his  honoured 
life  in  the  eighty-sixth  year  of  his  age,  and 
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was  gathered  to  his  fathers  with  all  those 
uoaffected  tokens  of  tenderness  and  respect, 
which  naturally  and  invariably  accompany 
the  obsequies  of  the  wise  and  good. 

The  two  aflfecting  examples  which  have 
thus,  in  the  order  of  divine  providence,  with- 
in the  course  of  a  few  months,  been  pre- 
sented to  our  meditations,  though  both  pro- 
ductive of  very  poignant  sensations  of  sor- 
row and  regret,  nevertheless  excite  emo- 
tions of  very  diflPerent  kinds. 

In  the  early  removal  of  the  lamented 
youth,  we  not  only  deplore  the  vanity  and 
frailty  of  human  life,  we  not  only  condole 
with  those  whose  hopes  of  earthly  happi- 
ness were  utterly  blasted  by  the  unlooked 
for  calamity,  but  we  in  a  sort  sympathize 
with  the  sufferer  himself.  We  seem  to  la- 
ment with  him  that  so  much  preparation 
should  have  been  all  in  vain ;  that  so  much 
labour  should  have  beeivfruitless;  that  qua- 
lifications so  eminent,  and  attainments  so 
considerable,  should  be  entirely  lost ;  that 
expectations  so  reasonable  should  have 
been  disappointed;  that  the  good  in  con- 

X  2 
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templation  should  be  unperformed;  that 
the  reward  in  view  should  not  be  earned. 
We  are  staggered  at  the  darkness  and  the 
mystery  of  the  divine  dispensations,  and 
with  the  bewildered  and  amazed  prophet, 
we  are  ready  to  say,  "  Righteous  art  thou, 
O  Lord,  when  we  plead  with  thee,  yet  let 
us  talk  with  thee  of  thy  judgments/'     Our 
feelings  border  on  the  querulous.     It  re- 
quires an  effort  to  bow  our  will  to  the  will 
of  the  Almightj^  and  to  leave  to  the  wise 
Disposer  of  all  to  conduct  his  own  causey 
in  his  own  wav,  at  his  own  time,  in  his 
own  manner,  and  by  his  own  instruments. 
In  the  case  immediately  before  us  of  the 
venerable  Christian  dismissed  from  his  la- 
bours, and  admitted  to  his  reward,  after 
having  fulfilled  the  various  duties  of  a  re- 
spectable situation  with  propriety  and  use- 
fulness through  a  long  and  active  life,  the 
sentiments  we  feel  in  the  contemplation  of 
the  sad  but  instructive  scene  are  widely  dif- 
ferent.    Though   equally  interesting  and 
affecting,  they  are  less  tumultuous,  they 
are  less  at  war  v^ith  the  course  of  events, 
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they  are  less  disposed  to  question  the  wis- 
dom and  the  rectitude  of  the  divine  govern- 
ment. While  we  cannot  but  regret,  that 
worth  so  distinguished,  and  so  long  ap- 
proved, should  be  subject  to  mortality; 
while  we  feel,  and  shall  ever  most  sensibly 
feel  the  loss  of  the  prudent  adviser,  the 
faithful  friend,  the  bright  example,  the 
cheerful  companion  of  our  social  hours; 
while  the  wound  inflicted  on  one  mourner's 
heart  is  too  deep  to  be  closed  by  the  heal- 
ing hand  of  time ;  yet  in  the  removal  of  ex- 
cellence, when  full  of  days,  we  see  nothing 
contrary  to  the  established  order  of  things  ; 
however  lamentable  the  catastrophe,  it  can- 
not be  said  to  be  unexpected  or  unusual ; 
and  the  mind  can  discover  no  plausible 
pretext  to  murmur  or  revolt.  The  vener- 
able departed  has  yielded  to  the  inevitable 
law  of  mortality.  He  has  retired  to  his 
long  home;  to  the  house  appointed  for  all 
the  living.  We  are  thankful  that  he  was 
spared  to  us  so  long ;  that  to  him  the  cup 
of  life  was  so  bountifully  mixed  with  ph  ;  - 
sant  ingredients;  that  it  was  alloyed  with 
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so  few  bitters;  we  are  delighted  that  so 
much  virtue  was  carried  so  safely  and  so 
successfully  through  all  its  trials ;  that  it 
weathered  so  many  storms ;  that  instead  of 
falling  under  them,  it  struck  a  deeper  and 
a  firmer  root,  and  produced  richer  and 
more  abundant  fruit ;  and  that  at  length, 
when  it  was  fully  ripe,  and  not  before,  the 
harvest  was  safely  gathered  in.  We  rejoice, 
that  after  having  passed  through  an  un- 
usually protracted  time  of  activity,  useful- 
ness, and  enjoyment,  though  he  was  visited 
at  the  close  of  his  career  with  sufferings 
more  intense,  and  longer  continued  than 
we  might  have  expected  or  thought  neces- 
sary, but  not  more  than  infinite  wisdom 
knew  to  be  expedient,  he  was  permitted  at 
length  gently  to  fall  asleep,  and  that  his 
many  virtues  have  now  received  their  irre- 
vocable seal,  and  are  waiting  in  humble 
expectation  for  their  ultimate  and  promised 
reward.  Blessed  are  the  dead  who  thus 
die  in  the  Lord :  they  rest  from  their  la- 
bours and  their  works  follow  them. 

Upon  an  occasion  so  interesting,  so  so- 
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lemn  as  this,  how  can  we  better  employ 
our  thoughts  than  in  meditating  upon  the 
cheering  and  triumphant  language  of  the 
apostle  in  the  text.  **  The  last  enemy  that 
shall  be  destroyed  is  death/'  or  as  the  words 
ought  to  be  rendered  in  correspondence 
with  the  truth  and  spirit  of  the  original, 
"  The  last  enemy  shall  be  destroyed,  even 
death."  These  words  contain  three  dis- 
tinct propositions,  each  of  which  may  sug- 
gest some  pertinent  and  useful  reflections. 
Death  is  an  enemy — it  is  the  last  enemy — 
and  this  enemy  shall  be  destroyed. 

First,  Death  is  an  enemy. 

Death  is  an  enemy  to  mankind  in  gene- 
ral; to  individuals  in  particular;  and  to 
the  cause  and  kingdom  of  Christ  in  the 
wprld. 

1.  It  is  difficult  to  explain  how  such  an 
evil  as  death  should  have  been  introduced 
into  the  works  of  God.  The  account  given 
in  the  book  of  Genesis  can  only  be  consi- 
dejced  as  an  allegory,  or  fable,  which  is  in- 
tended to  convey  the  important  instruction. 
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that  death  is  the  just  punishment  of  sin. 
But  it  gives  little  insight  into  the  historical 
fact  as  to  the  manner  in  which  sin  and 
death  were  originally  introduced  into  the 
world.  But  though  we  may  be  confident 
that  death  was  admitted  into  the  creation 
for  very  just  and  substantial  reasons,  and 
that  it  answers  very  wise  purposes,  under 
the  divine  government,  and  will  probably 
be  ultimately  beneficial  even  to  the  suf- 
ferers themselves,  yet,  with  the  present  li- 
mitation of  our  views,  and  judging  agree- 
ably to  present  feelings  and  conceptions, 
we  cannot  but  look  upon  death  as  a  great 
and  serious  evil  to  mankind. 

From  generation  to  generation,  death 
has  been  the  destroyer  of  the  human  race. 
Men  are  universally  born  under  the  law  of 
mortality  ;  and  neither  youth  nor  beauty, 
neither  power  nor  opulence,  neither  rank 
nor  character,  neither  learning  nor  fame, 
neither  virtue,  piety,  nor  usefulness  cftn 
escape  the  inevitable  doom.  All  mankind 
in  all  past  ages,  with  the  exception  of  one 
or  two  favoured   individuals,  have  fallen 
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a  sacrifice  to  the  victorious  tyrant,  and  all 
who  are  now  living,  and  all  the  generations 
yet  to  come,  till  the  final  appearance  of 
Jesus  Christ,  will  in  the  same  manner  sink 
tinder  the  all-conquering  arm  of  death. 

If  death  were  merely  a  mode  of  tran- 
sition to  another  and  better  state  of  exis- 
tence, it  might  still  be  asked,  why  should 
that  transition  be  painful?  But  for  any 
thing  which  the  light  of  nature  can  prove 
to  the  contrary,  death  is  a  dark  irremedi- 
able gulf,  into  which  when  a  man  once 
plunges  he  is  lost  for  ever;  from  which 
there  remains  no  hope  of  emerging  again 
to  light,  and  life,  and  happiness ;  and  in 
which  all  past  generations  of  mankind,  and 
all  that  are  to  come,  are  destined  to  be 
swallowed  up  and  lost  in  one  vast  mass  of 
indiscriminate  ruin  and  obhvion.  Thus, 
judging  from  natural  appearances,  it  is  im- 
possible not  to  conclude  that  Death  is  the 
enemy  of  man. 

2.  Death  is  the  enemy  of  eDery  indivi- 
dual in  particular. 

Death  is  the  object  of  their  aversion  and 
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dismay — it  puts  a  stop  to  all  their  exertions 
and  pursuits — it  separates  them  from  all 
they  love— it  is  often  preceded  by  severe 
and  intolerable  pain — and  it  sinks  them 
into  a  state  of  darkness,  silence,  and  ob- 
livion. 

Death  is  a  yery  formidable  object.  It 
cannot  be  contemplated  without  dismay. 
Few  are  able  to  rise  wholly  above  the  fear 
of  death.  With  regard  to  the  bulk  of 
mankind  this  fear  is  excessive,  and  far  be- 
yond all  just  and  rational  bounds,  fiy 
many  it  is  thought  to  be  a  natural  senti- 
ment, implanted  in  the  mind  as  the  guard 
of  life.  It  more  probably  originates  from 
the  pains  which  are  supposed,  and  which 
often  do  precede  dying ;  and  from  the  ap- 
pearances which  the  human  form  assumes, 
and  the  degrading  changes  through  which 
it  passes,  when  the  principle  of  life  is  fled. 
But  whatever  be  its  origin,  in  its  degree  it 
is  often  unreasonable  and  unjustifiable.  It 
would  perhaps  be  wise  to  bring  up  children, 
as  some  have  recommended,  in  entire  free- 
dom from  the  fear  of  death ;  teaching  them 
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to  regard  it  in  no  other  light  than  as  the 
natural  termination  of  life,  as  sleep  is  the 
termination  of  vigilance,  and  naturally  suc- 
ceeds to  the  labours  of  the  day.     At  any 
rate,  nothing  can  be  more  unwise  than  the 
prevailing  ;Custom  of  exaggerating  to  the 
young  and  tender  imind  the  terrors  of  dis- 
solution ;    the    constant    apprehension    of 
which  only  serves  to  embitter  life,  and  to 
debase  and  degrade  the  mind.     It  was  a 
celebrated,  and  it  is  a  just  observation,  that 
"  the  coward  dies  a*thousand  deaths,  while 
the  valiant  never  die  but  once."     Never- 
theless, how  desirable  and  how  practicable 
soever  it  may  be  to  vanquish  the  fear  of 
death,  in  the  present  state  of  things,  this 
happy  conquest  is  the  lot  of  very  few.    To 
the  bulk  of  mankind  the  prospect  of  disso- 
lution is  a  subject  of  dismay  ;  and  many 
through  fear  of  death  are  all  their  lifetime 
subject  to  bondage. 

Again,  Death  is  an  enemy  to  individuals, 
because  ''  it  puts  a  stop  to  all  their  exer- 
tions, undertakings,  and  pursuits/'  Life  is 
a  busy  and  an  active  scene ;  all  are  in  mo- 
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tion;  all  have  some  favourite  object  in 
view;  some  distant  good,  real  or  imaginary, 
which  they  are  exerting  themselves  with 
more  or  less  ardour,  resolution,  and  perse- 
verance to  attain.  One  pursues  riches  as 
his  chief  good.  Another  is  ambitious  of 
power,  and  desires  nothing  so  much  as  to 
have  multitudes  of  his  fellow-men  under 
his  control,  and  obedient  to  his  authority. 
Another  endeavours  to  raise  a  family,  to 
create  a  name,  and  to  live  in  the  annals  of 
history.  Some  are  laboriously  employed 
in  digging  for  truth,  literary  or  scientific, 
speculative  or  practical,  out  of  its  deep 
and  hidden  mine.  Others  are  busy  in  re- 
ducing theory  to  practice,  in  constructing 
machines,  and  in  inventing  contrivances  to 
shorten  labour,  to  assist  art,  and  to  facili- 
tate improvement.  Some  are  engaged  in 
exploring  the  recesses  of  moral  and  reli- 
gious truth ;  in  studying  the  sacred  records, 
in  separating  the  pure  doctrine  of  Jesus 
from  the  dross  of  heathen  philosophy  with 
which  it  has  been  for  ages  amalgamated 
and  debased,  and  exhibiting  it  to  the  world 
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in  its  primitive,  beautiful,  and  unsophisti- 
cated form.  By  the  multitude  their  labours 
are  little  regarded.  But  there  is  a  select 
few  by  whom  they  are  held  in  estimation, 
who  love  them  for  their  works'  sake,  and 
who  value  sacred  truths  as  their  best  and 
dearest  treasure.  But  whatever  be  the 
object,  whether  speculative  or  practical, 
whether  it  relate  to  the  present  or  to  the  fu- 
ture life,  all  have  something  to  do ;  all  have 
some  object  in  prospect ;  all  are  contem- 
plating some  design  which  is  yet  unfinished, 
and  are  pursuing  some  end  which  is  not  yet 
accomplished.  But  in  the  midst  of  all, 
death  intervenes,  and  stops  the  busy  mortal 
in  his  career;  and  without  distinction  and 
without  remorse,  he  puts  a  final  period  to 
the  activity  of  the  industrious,  to  the  specu- 
lations of  the  wise,  and  to  the  generous 
exertions  of  the  good. 

Further,  Death  is  'an  enemy  to  indi- 
viduals as  "  it  separates  them  from  all  they 
love." 

Death  dissolves  the   ties   of  nature;  it 
separates    the    kind    husband    from    the 
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mourning  wife,  or  the  affectionate  wife 
from  the  disconsolate  husband ;  it  takes  the 
wise  and  tender  parent  from  the  loving  and 
dutiful  child»  or  it  tears  the  beloved  child 
from  the  arms  of  the  fond  and  agonized 
parent ;  it  breaks  up  families,  and  reduces 
a  flourishing  household  to  a  dreary  solitude. 
Death  visits  the  house  of  God,  and  sepa- 
rates those  who  are  united  in  the  bonds  of 
Christian  affection  and  communion,  it 
dissolves  the  connexion  between  the  pastor 
and  the  flock,  and  while  the  latter  are  left 
as  sheep  without  a  shepherd,  it  sends  the 
former  to  give  an  account  of  his  trust.  It 
separates  those  who  have  often  enjoyed 
"  sweet  counsel  together,  and  who  have 
walked  to  the  house  of  God  in  company." 
And  we  look  in  vain  for  manv  with  whom 
we  once  associated  in  acts  of  pure  and  sub- 
lime devotion,  or  in  studying  the  sacred 
oracles  with  anxious  solicitude  to  learn 
their  real  import,  and  to  imbibe  their  hea- 
venly spirit.  The  places  which  once  knew 
them,  know  them  no  more.  Their  seats 
are  vacant,  or  they  are  occupied  by  a  new 
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generation,  who,  we  trust,  are  animated 
with  the  same  candid,  pious,  ingenuous 
and  inquiring  spirit  as  their  venerable 
predecessors.  In  fine,  death  separates 
friends  who  adhere  more  closely  than  bre- 
thren ;  and  places  at  an  unapproachable 
distance  those  whose  feelings,  whose  inte- 
rests, whose  habits  and  pursuits  have  been 
so  long  and  so  intimately  united,  that  it 
may  truly  be  said  "  when  such  friends  part, 
'tis  the  survivor  dies." 

Again ;  Death  is  an  enemy  as  it  "  is 
often  preceded  by  severe  and  insupportable 
pain." 

The  pains  of  dying  are  probably  not  so 
great  as  men's  exaggerated  fears  represent, 
nor  so  insupportable  as  many  believe  them 
to  be.  The  severest  sufferings  have  been 
borne  with  fortitude  ;  and  that  sometimes 
by  those  who  have  anticipated  them  with 
dismay.  And  they  may  again  be  endured 
with  similar  firmness.  The  same  vigour  of 
mind,  the  same  principle  of  faith,  the  same 
almighty  arm,  which  has  been  sufficient  for 
one  sufferer,  may  support  another,  and  may 
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carry  him  safely,  and  even  triumphantly, 
through  scenes  and  sufferings,  the  prospect 
of  which  is  most  appalling.  It  is  there- 
fore most  unreasonable  to  give  way  to 
despondency.  Yet  after  all,  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  pain  is  an  evil ;  and  that  with 
some  few  happy  exceptions,  the  Foad  to 
death  leads  through  the  va\e  of  suffering. 
And  though  a  wise  man  will  not  afflict  him- 
self with  the  fear  of  evils  which  possibly 
may  not  take  place,  or  which  cannot  be 
avoided,  yet  it  is  probable  that  there  are 
few,  and  especially  if  they  are  approach- 
ing to  the  verge  of  life,  who  can  look  for- 
ward to  death  without  some  degree  of 
anxiety  as  to  what  it  may  be  their  lot  to 
suffer,  and  how  they  may  pass  through  the 
trying  scene  with  a  temper  and  spirit  which 
may  best  become  the  awful  crisis. 

Lastly ;  Death  is  an  enemy  as  "  it  intro- 
duces men  into  a  state  of  silence,  of  inac- 
tivity, of  insensibility,  and  oblivion." 

Man  giveth  up  the  ghost,  and  where  is 
he  ?  He  is  a  prisoner  under  the  power  of 
death;  confined  to  the  solitary  dungeon  of 
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the  tomb^  the  land  of  silence,  darkness,  and 
oblivion ;  where  all  perception  is  suspended; 
where  all  the  finest  feelings  are  extinct; 
where  the  most  violent  passions  are  dor- 
mant; where  the  active  powers  are  qui- 
escent ;  where  reason,  faith,  and  piety,  are 
no  more ;  where  the  tongue  of  eloquence 
is  mute  ;  where  the  heart  of  pity  has 
ceased  to  throb,  and  where  the  hand  of 
charity  is  motionless.  Where  there  is  no 
knowledge  working,  or  device,  and  where, 
with  very  few  exceptions,  the  very  names 
of  those  who  are  most  loved  and  revered 
by  their  contemporaries  will  quickly  pass 
into  utter  oblivion.  And,  finally,  it  is 
a  state  out  of  which  the  appearances  of 
nature  afford  little  or  no  hope  of  release. 

Thus  death  is  the  enemy  of  mankind  in 
general,  and  of  individuals  in  particular. 

3.  Death  is  the  enemy  of  Christ  and  his 
church. 

This  is  the  view  of  death  which  is  par- 
ticularly contemplated  in  the  text;  '^Christ 
must  reign,"  saith  the  apostle,  ''  till  God 
hath  put  all  his  enemies  under  his  feet. 

Y 
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The  last  enemy  that  shall  be  destroyed  is 
death."     Now  by  the  ettemies  of  Christ, 
the  apostle  teaches  us  to  understand,  not 
persons  merely,  if  at  all,  but  rather  those 
things  which  are  the  greatest  obstruction  to 
the  prevalence  of  'his  spiritual  kingdom, 
the  kingdom  of  righteousnes,  and  truth, 
and  peace.     The  enemies  of  Christ,  there- 
fore, are  natural  and  moral  evil  of  every 
kind,  and  in  every  shape :   because  it  is 
the  design  of  the  benevolent  mission  of 
Christ  to  redeem  mankind  from  vice  and 
misery,  and  to  make  them  perfect  in  holi- 
ness and  in  happiness.     Death,  therefore, 
must  ever  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  great* 
est  enemies  of  Christ  and  his  kingdom;  and 
that  not  only,  nor  principally,  as  reducing 
under  his  dominion  all  the  faithful  prc^es- 
sors  of  his  religion  from  generation  to  gene- 
ration, nor  yet  as  cutting  off  the  best  quali- 
fied, the  most  active,  zealous,  and  successful 
teachers  of  truth  and  righteousness,  and 
that  not  unfrequen^ly,  in  the  very  midst  of 
their  labours,  when  their  usefulness  is  in* 
creasing  and  their  exertions  appear  most 
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necessary,  but  chiefly  for  this  reason,  that 
as  long  as  death  holds  dominion  over  the 
servants  of  Christ,  as  long  as  the  millions 
and  millions  of  mankind  remain  confined  in 
the  vast  prison  of  the  tomb,  so  long  the  pro- 
mises of  God  remain  unfulfilled,  so  long  the 
design  of  the  mission  of  Christ  remains  short 
of  its  accomplishment ;  and  in  truth,  if  death 
were  to  maintain  a  perpetual  empire,  the 
preaching  of  the  gospel  would  be  in  vain ; 
the  faith  of  Christians  would  be  in  vain;  the 
death  and  the  resurrection  of  Christ  would 
be  in  vain ;  all  who  have  fallen  asleep  in 
Christ,  and  in  firm  reliance  on  the  promises 
of  his  gospel,  whatever  their  character,  their 
conduct,  their  usefulness,  or  their  sufferings 
may  haye  been,  would  be  finally,  totally, 
and  forever  lost,  and  all  the  promises  of 
God,  and  the  grace  of  the  gospel,  avouM 
be  made  void.  In  this  view  death  may 
justly  b^  represented  as  the  great  enemy  of 
Christ  and  his  kingdom,  which  it  was  the 
main  object  of  his  mission  to  vanquish  and 
destroy. 

Secondly;  Death  is  the  2a^<  enemy. 

y2 
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The  most  peaceable  and  prudent  man 
in  the  world  might  in  vain  hope  to  pass 
through  life  without  an  enemy.  If  he 
should  commit  no  error  in  his  own  con- 
duct; if  he  should  pursue  the  path  of  duty 
with  consummate  wisdom,  meekness^  and 
forbearance;  if  his  whole  life  should  be 
employed  in  acts  of  beneficence  and  cha- 
rity ;  still  he  would  meet  with  enemies :  for 
the  envious  and  malignant  would  hate  him 
for  his  goodness;  and  some  even  of  the 
truly  virtuous,  mistaking  his  principles^  and 
judging  erroneously  of  his  conduct,  would 
oppose  hkn  with  eagerness,  and  perhaps 
with  hostility.  Who  so  peaceable  as  he 
who  was  himself  the  Prince  of  Peace  ? 
Who  so  beneficent  as  he  who  went  about 
doing  good  ?  Who  so  wise  as  he,  in  whom 
were  hid  all  the  treasures  of  wisdom  and 
knowledge,  and  to  whom  the  spirit  was 
communicated  without  measure  ?  Yet  who 
had  enemies  more  numerous,  more  base, 
more  ferocious  and  malignant,  than  Jesus 
Christ?  Let  not  the  disciple  then  flatter 
himself  that  in  this  respect  he  shall  be  above 
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his  master.     But  the  supposition  made  is 
much  too  favourable-     The  best  of  human 
beings  are  fallible  in  their  judgment,  and 
imperfect  in  their  virtue ;  and  their  own 
errors  and  frailties   occasionally  provoke 
resentment  and  excite  enmity.     But  there 
is  an  hour  at  hand  when  all  hostility  shall 
cease.    Death  puts  a  period  to  all  strife. 
The  grave  is  the  abode  of  peace,  and  si- 
lence; and  the  bitterest  enemies  rest  to- 
gether in  the  same  tomb  without  a  single 
emotion  of  jealousy  or  resentment.     Their 
love,  and  their  hatred,  and  their  envy  is 
perished,  neither  have  they  any  more  a 
portion  in  any  thing  that  is  done  under  the 
sun.     Death,  therefore,  is  the  last  enemy 
virhich  human  nature  has  to  fear  :  the  last 
with  which  man  has  to  contend :  and  the 
triumphs  of   this  enemy  remain  uncon- 
trolled, when  all  qther  enmities  are  buried 
in  the  dust. 

But  death  is  also  the  last  enemy  of  Christ 
and  his  kingdoQi.  The  reign  of  Christ 
has  many  enemies  in  the  world :  the  ene- 
xaiet  of  truth;  the  enemies  of  free  and 
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impartial  inquiry;  they  who  would  lock 
up  the  Bible  from  the  common  people; 
they  who  resist  the  promulgation  of  truth; 
they  who  will  not  suffer  the  word  of  God 
to  circulate  without  the  vain  and  erroneous 
comments  of  men ;  they  who  would  lay 
restraints  upon  the  study  of  the  scriptures; 
who  would  prevent  the  detection  of  errors, 
however  gross,  which  have  been  conse- 
crated by  age ;  who  calumniate,  desert,  and 
defame  those,  who  having  with  much  in- 
dustry and  labour  explored  the  labyrinths 
of  error,  and  detected  and  disengaged  the 
hidden  truth,  feel  it  their  duty  to  communi- 
cate their  valuable  discoveries  to  mankind ; 
they  who  being  themselves  enlightened  and 
well  informed,  nevertheless  desire  to  keep 
the  bulk  of  mankind  in  ignorance  of  moral 
and  Christian  truth ;  they  who  would  limit 
Christian  knowledge  to  the  imperfect  state 
in  which  it  was  left  by  the  learned  and 
pious,  but  not  inspired  or  infallible  refor- 
mers, and  who  endeavour  to  impede  the 
march  oftroth  in  her  celestial  career ;  these 
are  in  their  degpree  enemies  to  Christ  and 
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to  his  kingdom  in  the  world ;  for  they  do 
what  lies  in  their  power  to  limit  the  hles-r 
sings  of  the  gospel,  and  to  prevent  their 
diffusion.     Much  more  are  they  to  be  re-^ 
garded  as  enemies  who  reject  the  authority 
of  Christy  who  openly  renounce  his  name, 
who  calumniate  his  religion,  and  who  pub- 
licly oppose  its  progress.     Greater  enemies 
still  are  they  who  hold  the  truth  in  un- 
righteousness, and  who  disgrace  their  Chris- 
tian profession  by  immoral  conduct.     And 
they  are  the  greatest  enemies  of  all  who 
become  persecutors  of  truth  and  righteous- 
ness ;  aqid  who,  under  pretence  of  autho* 
rity  from  Christ,  and  acting  in  his  name, 
insult  and  barbarously  torment  and  destroy 
the  true  and  faithful  witnesses  of  Jesus,  the 
most  active  and  approved  instruments  of 
promoting  his  religion  ijn  thew/:orld. 

Agipdnst  all  these  enemies  Christ  is  wag- 
ing perpetual  and  exterminating  war ;  nor 
will^he  lay  down  hjis  victorious  arms  till 
they  are  completely  subdued,  and  till  God 
b^  put  aU  these  enemies:  under  his  feet 
He  will  go  on  conquering  and  to  conquer^ 
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till  in  the  end,  all  ignorance  shall  be  en- 
lightened, and  all  prejudice  subdued ;  till 
his  doctrine  shall  be  purified  fi'om  every 
corruption;  till  truth  and  righteousness 
shall  universally  prevail ;  till  pure,  vital, 
practical  Christianity  shall  be  enthroned  in 
every  heart;  and  till  the  knowledge  of  the 
Lord  shall  cover  the  earth  as  the  waters 
cover  the  seas. 

And  yet  when  this  triumph  has  been  ob- 
tained, when  all  these  things  are  subdued 
to  him,  and  the  whole  world  has  become 
subject  to  the  authority  of  Christ,  one  en- 
emy will  still  remain,  s^nd  one  alone,  and 
that  is,  death.  Death  is  the  last  enemy; 
and  while  death  remains  unconquered ; 
while  death  retains  his  power  over  all  the 
disciples  of  Jesus ;  while  death  continues  to 
confine,  in  his  dark  (i^omain,  all  the  gene- 
rations of  mankind,  the  triumph  of  Christ 
must  be  incomplete,  and'^he  promises  of 
the  gospel  will  remain  unfulfilled.    But, 

Thirdly,  the  apostle  confidently  affirms 
that  death,  the  last  enemy,  shall  be  de- 
stroyed. 
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The  last  enemy  that  shall  be  destroyed  is 
death.  This  is  a  poor  and  spiritless  trans- 
lation, or  rather  mistranslation  of  the  apos- 
tle's spirited  and  triumphant  language.  If 
all  enemies  are  to  be  destroyed,  it  is  com- 
paratively of  little  consequenee  in  what 
order  of  time  they  are  destined  to  perish. 
But  the  apostle's  words  express  an  import* 
ant  proposition ;  they  are  a  peremptory  and 
triumphant  declaration  that  death,  the  last 
enemy,  shall  be  abolished  and  utterly  ex- 
terminated. Death  is  now  a  formidable 
enemy  to  mankind  in  general,  to  indi- 
viduals in  particular,  and  to  the  cause  and 
kingdom  of  Christ  himself.  Death  is  the 
last  enemy.  Death  retains  its  dominion 
when  all  other  enemies  are  subdued.  The 
tyrant  may  boast  his  irresistible  arm ;  his 
universal  conquest ;  and  may  bid  defiance 
to  every  attempt  to  rescue  his  prisoners 
from  his  grasp.  But  let  not  the  virtuous 
heart  tremble:  let  not  the  humble  Chris- 
tian be  disquieted.  That  boast  is  vain. 
The  hour  is  adv^cing,  to  the  eye  of  faith 
it  is  near,  when  the  oppressor  shall  be  over- 
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thrown ;  when  the  sceptre  shall  be  wrested 
from  his  hand ;  when  all  the  captives  shall 
be  released;  when  all  that  are  in  their 
graves  shall  hear  the  voice  of  the  son  of 
God,  and  shall  come  forth;  when  death, 
the  last  enemy,  shall  be  destroyed,  and  for 
ever  exterminated  from  the  works  of  God. 
This  is  a  truth  of  unspeakable  importance; 
blessed  be  God,  it  is  a  truth  upoa  which  we 
may  rely  with  the  greatest  confidence,  as 
of  the  highest  certainty. 

1.  Death  shall  be  destroyed  as  the  enemy 
of  mankind. 

This  is  the  clear,  explicit,  leading  doctrine 
of  the  Christian  revelation.  All  that  are 
in  their  graves  shall  hear  his  vcMce,  and 
shall  come  forth.  This  is  the  express  lan^ 
guage  of  our  Lord  himself;  and  his  apos- 
tles uniformly  teach  the  same  glorious  doc^ 
trine,  in  terms  the  most  distinct  and  unam* 
biguous.  And  this  doctrine,  so  interesting, 
so  dear  to  the  virtuous  mind,  is  confirmed 
by  the  miracles  of  Christ  and  his  aposUes^ 
mA  most  of  fill,  by  that  splendid  and  most 
incontestable  nuracle,  the  resurrection  of 
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Je8U8  from  the  dead;  a  fact  supported  by  evi- 
.4^ce  more  direct,  more  various,  and  more 
satisfactfpry, .  than  any  upon  historical  re- 
cords and  which  cannot  be  denied  without 
discrediting  the  truth  of  all  history.  But 
if^  this  fact  be  admitted,  it  follows,  with  in- 
dubitable certainty,  that  the  dead  will  rise, 
and  that  the  empire  of  death  will  be  over- 
tfarown.  For  if  Jesus  died  and  rose  again, 
them  also  who  sleep  in  Jesus  will  God 
bring  with  him,  and  because  he  lives  we 
shall  live  also. 

2.  Death  will  be  destroyed,  as  he  is  the 
enemy  of  Christ  and  his  kingdom. 

At  the  Dual  consummation  of  all  things, 
when  the  dispensations  of  God  to  man- 
kind are  finished,  an  end  will  be  put  to  the 
dominion  of  death,  and  he  will  no  longer 
be  s^ered  to  detain  captive  the  heirs 
of  Hh^  promises^  The  Lord  himself  shall 
descend  4f6m  heaven  with  a  shaut,  with 
the  Voice  of  the  ttrchange^,  and  with  the 
tarotep  oiF  God;  and-the  dead  in  CJbrist 
sbt^  tise  first ;  then  we  that  are  alive  and 
rena^in  shaHbeisavghtup  with  them  in  the 
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clouds  to  meet  the  Lord  in  the  air,  and  so 
shall  we  ever  be  with  the  Lord.  Behold, 
now  are  we  the  sons  of  God,  and  it  doth 
not  yet  appear  what  we  shall  be ;  but  we 
know  that  when  he  shall  appear  we  shall 
be  like  him,  for  we  shall  see  him  as  he  is. 
In  this  simple,  but  sublime  language  does 
the  gospel  of  Christ  describe  the  final  tri- 
umph of  Christ  and  his  true  disciples  over 
death  and  the  grave.  Blessed  and  happy 
is  he  who  hath  a  part  in  the  first  resur- 
rection ;  over  such  the  second  death  hath 
no  power. 

But  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  apostle  had 
something  further  in  view  when  he  an- 
nounces, with  such  an  air  of  triumph,  that 
the  last  enemy,  even  death,  shall  be  de- 
stroyed. 

Every  attentive  reader  of  this  celebrated 
chapter  must  be  struck  with  the  univer- 
sality of  the  apostle's  language.  As  in 
Adam  all,  mthout  exception,  die,  so  in  Christ 
all,  without  exception,  shall  be  made  alive. 
But  the  resurrection  treated  of  by  the  apos- 
tle is  unquestionably  represented  as  a  blesr 
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siDg  to  all  who  are  interested  m  it.  Not 
however  immediately  to  all  mankind.  If 
there  be  wisdom  in  the  divine  government, 
and  truth  iii  the  divine  declarations,  the 
wicked  will  rise  to  condign  punishment 
The  righteous  only  will  be  admitted  im- 
mediately,  and  at  once,  into  the  kingdom  of 
thetr  Father.  But  the  wicked  ultimately, 
and  after  having  passed  through  an  inter- 
vening process  of  discipline,  of  I'onger  or 
shorter  duration,  of  greater  or  less  inten- 
sity, as  the  case  may  require,  till  they  are 
purified  irom  all  evil  affections  and  habits, 
and  are  prepared  and  qualified  to  enjoy  the 
gratification  of  virtue,  and  the  bliss  that 
is  in  reserve  for  them. 

To  this  successive  introduction  to  ulti- 
mate felicity  the  apostle  alludes  in  the 
twenty-third  verse;  where,  after  having 
obswved,  that  as  in  Adam  all  die,  so  in 
Christ  shall  all  be  made  alive,  he  adds,  but 
every  man  in  his  own  owder.  Christ  the  first 
firuits,  afterwards  they  that  are  Christ's  at 
hia  coming.  Then  cometh  the  end;  a 
period,   more    glorious   still,   when 
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Christ  shall  have  put  down  all  rule  and  all 
authority  and  power ;  when  all  wickedness 
shall  be  subdued^  and  when  the  wicked^ 
each  in  their  otm  order,  having  been  gFa* 
dually  purified  from  their  vices  and  raised  to 
happiness^  all  misery  shall  be  exterminated. 
Thus  shall  Christ  reign  till  God  hath  put 
,all  his  enemies  under  his  fee|:;  till  all  sm 
and  all  misery  shall  be  excluded  from  the 
creation  of  God,  and  death,  the  last  enemy; 
shall  be  destroyed.  The  only  exception  to 
the  universality'  of  the  dominion  of  Christ 
is  God  himself,  who  put  all  things  under 
him.  And  when  this  glorious  consummation 
comes,  when  all  things  shall  be  made  sbb-' 
ject  to  him,  and  nothing  but  virtae  and 
happiness  shall  remain,  then  shall  the  Son 
sdso  himself  be  subject  to  htm,  who  put  ail 
things  under  him,  and  God  shall  be  all  in 
all.  The  reign  of  infinite  goodness  ^^tfN 
be  universal  and  complete^r  Christ  aMl  his' 
genuine  disciples,  in  every  age,  skall«  be 
subject  to,  and  happy  under  the  divine  go^ 
verament ;  and  the  will  of  all  jrea^nabiis^ 
creatures  i^all  be  resigned  to  and  absorb^ 
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in  the   will  of  God ;    and  he  shall  reign 
for  ever  and  ever. 

With  these  glorious  views,  and  exalted 
expectations^  let  us  be  thankful  for  the  gos- 
pel by  which  they  are  excited,  and  let  us 
value  it  as  our  richest  treasure. — Let  us 
make  these  views  and  hopes  familiar  to  the 
mind,  and  establish  them  as  the  ruling  prin- 
ciples of  our  conduct. — Let  us  not  sorrow 
for  departed  excellence,  as  those  who  have 
DO  hop?.-— Let  us  rise  above  the  fear  of 
death,  ao4  while  we  prepare  for  a  tempo- 
rary ddfeiat;  let  us  joyfully  anticipate  a  final 
triumplK^T-i^nd  in  the  exercise  of  faith  and 
patience^  and  the  diligent  performance  of 
every  iluty^  let  us  look  forward  to  that 
blessed  hope^  the  glorious  appearance  of 
our  Lordt  J^&us  Christ,  who  shall  change 
these,  mortid .  bodies,  and  fashion  them  like 
to  bis  own  glorious  body,  according  to  the 
energy  by  which  he  is  able  to  subdue  all 
things  tQ  himself. 


.  r. 


SERMON  XV. 


THE  DUTY  OF  PREPARING  TO  MEET  OUR  GOD 


Amos,  iv.  l^r 
Prepare  to  meet  thy  God. 


These  words,  in  their  primary  sense,  are 
a  pointed  sarcasm.  Israel  had  been  visited 
with  many  and  severe  judgments,  which 
had  failed  in  reclaiming  that  ungrateful  and 
rebellious  nation  to  a  reformation  of  its 
crimes,  and  a  sense  of  its  duty ;  and  for  this 
reason,  God  by  his  prophets  threatens  to 
visit  her  with  plagues  which  would  be  still 
more  severe,  and  which  would  make  her 
feel,  and  smart,  and  tremble,  if  they  did 
not  produce  repentance  and  reformation ; 
and  because,  saith  the  Almighty,  I  will  do 
this  unto  thee  O  Israel,  therefore  prepare  to 
meet  thy  God,  O  Israel. 

But  the  words  detached  from  their  con- 
nexion may  be  considered  as  addr^sed  to 
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every  human  being.  The  hand  of  God 
orders  all  the  events  of  life  ;  but  in  events 
of  more  than  ordinary  importance  we  may 
be  said  in  a  peculiar  sense  to  meet  our 
God,  and  for  such  events  it  behoves  us  all 
to  be  duly  prepared. 

And  in  the  first  place,  prepare  to  meet 
thy  God  in  the  cowrie  of  his  providence. 

In  all  the  dispensations  of  providence,  in 
all  the  vicissitudes  of  life,  we  may  justly  be 
said  to  meet  our  God.  For  it  is  he  who 
arranges  those  dispensations,  and  that  gives 
the  directioQ  to  all  our  affairs. 

And  we  may  then  be  said  to  prepare  to 
meet  our  God,  when  we  bring  the  mind 
iota  that  state  which  may  best  accord  with 
the  measures  of  the  divine  government, 
and  which  may  render  the  events  of  Hfe 
diost  beneficial  to  us;  most  conducive  to 
moopal  improvement  and  to  ultimate  happi- 
ness; 

Pfepare  then  to  meet  thy  God,  in  all  the 
pleoiing  events  of  life.  Such  occurrences 
may  reasonably  be  expected.  •  Do  not 
indulge  dark   and  desponding   thoughts* 
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Imagine  Dot»  because  you  are  now  pediap* 
under  a  dark  cloudy  that  die  sky  will.fie^r 
clear  up,  and  that  the  sun  will  never  sfaioe 
again.  Say  not»  all  these  things  are^againai 
me;  1  will  go  to  the  grave  mo-vriiUlg* 
Life  is  a  chequered  scene;  iti»  full  of  hopes 
and  fears,  of  joys  and  trophies,  in  straoge 
variety,  and  in  endless  succession.  .  Al* 
though  in  the  season  of  storms  and  darkness 
we  are  ready  to  suspect  that  iL  ^^V  never 
he  otherwise,  and  when*  all  SM^ound  i$. bright 
and  pleasant,  we  are  apt  to  forget  that 
darkness  may  return  ;  there  is  Bothing^^in 
the  actual  condition  of  things,  which  ^ives 
countenance  to  such  ei^pectatioi^:,  The 
great  wheel  of  providence  is  coalJmi^Ujf 
revolving.  They  who  ere  ascefidifig  t9*da|)f 
may  decline  to-morrc^ ;  aiwl  tibMe^  frhe 
are  now  at  the  lowest  poulU  iftivy  ^ap^ 
shortly  to  ascend  again.  It  b  retMiMUe 
therefore  to  expect  in  their  tura  seasons  of 
satisfaction  and  enjoyment.  If  i^  (bfCigs 
at  present  appear  dark  and  oopromliHkg^ 
let  us  wait  the  operations  of  timew  a«d  Him 
course  of  events.     Weefnag  may  endtirs 
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for  a  nighty  but  joy  cometh  in  the  morning. 
And  in  the  pleasing  events  of  life,  let  us 
rettember  that  we  meet  our  God.     It  is 
God  that  chooses  our  inheritance  for  us.     It 
is  he  that  makes  the  lines  to  fall  in  pleasant 
places,  and  maintains  our  lot  in  security 
and  peace ;  that  raises  us  out  of  diffiteuhies ; 
that  supplies  our  wants ;   that  clears  our 
way;  that  gives  the  wisdom  which  is  neces^ 
sory  to  direct,  and  power  to  execute  the 
plans  we  form ;   and  who  crowns  virtuous 
exertion  with  success.     It  is  he  that  sup- 
plies health  of  body,  vigour  and  cheerful- 
ness of  spirit;  that  soothes  our  anxieties, 
that  dispels'  our  fears,  that  multiplies  our 
social  and  domestic  blessings ;  that  gives^ 
us  consideration  and  esteem  in  the  society 
in  which  we  live ;  that  makes  us  useful  in 
the  world;*  and  that  crowns  the  year  with 
his  goodnesa. 

And  in  these  circumstances,  and  with 
these  prospects,  prepare  to  meet  your  God^ 
Biing^  the  mind  into  a  proper  temper  to 
receive  the  blessings  of  providence.  Im* 
press  tspoft  your  heart  a  doe  sense  of  your 

z  2 
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uDworthiness  of  the  mercies  vouchsafed, 
that  so  you  may  receive  them  with  a  hum- 
ble and  a  grateful  spirit.  Meditate  upon 
the  mercies  you  possess ;  how  great  their 
number;  how  inestimable  their  value;  how 
admirably  adapted  to  your  circumstances 
and  situation;  how  seasonably,  and,  oft- 
times,  bow  unexpectedly,  they  have  been 
imparted ;  bow  often  God  has  prevented 
you  with  the  blessings  of  his  goodness,  and 
has  conferred  favours  not  only  beyond  your 
expectations,  but  it  may  be  beyond  your 
desires;  such  as  it  would  have  been  pre- 
sumption to  have  anticipated.  Consider 
further,  in  what  manner  the  blessings  of 
providence  may  be  best  received  and  im- 
proved ;  with  what  moderation,  with  what 
cheerfulness,  with  what  pious  gratitude, 
with  what  earnest  caution  to  guard  against 
all  itttemper^ce  and  excess,  against  all  cri- 
minal abuse  of  the  bountiesof  providence; 
with  what  anxious  solicitude  to  improve  all 
to  the  increase  of  piety  and  virtue  in  the 
heart,  to  the  love  of  God,  and  to  the  good 
of  others ;  that  having  iireely  and  bountifully 
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received/you  may  liberally  and  bountifully 
give,  and  approve  yourselves  good  stewards 
of  the  talents  intrusted  to  your  care. 

Further,  prepare  to  meet  thy  God  in  the 
afflictive  scenes  of  life. 

Strong  as  your  mountain  may  now  stand, 
remember  it  is  not  immoveable.  Recollect 
the  history  of  David.  Who  was  ever  more 
prosperous  than  he  at  one  time  was,  after 
he  had  vanquished  all  his  enemies,  and  was 
securely  seated  upon  his  throne,  surround- 
ed by  a  numerous  and  vigorous  offspring  ? 
And  yet  at  the  latter  end  of  his  reign,  who 
more  wretched  ?  Such  also  was  the  lot  of 
Jacob.  With  my  staff,  says  he,  I  crossed 
over  this  Jordan,  friendless  and  poor.  In 
a  few  years  he  returned  to  his  own  land, 
with  a  large  family  of  wives,  and  children, 
and  servants ;  and  enriched  with  a  multi- 
tude of  flocks  and  herds — but  he  was  not 
beyond  the  reach  of  adversity.  Calami- 
ty upon  calamity  afterwards  overtook  him, 
which  determined  him  to  go  down  to  the 
grave  mourning.     Such  are  the  vicissitudes 

life.    Do  yop  now  exuit  in  health 
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and  vigour  ?  You  will  ere  long  be  Tsited 
with  debility  aod  disease ;  «ixl  the  moraiog 
sun  which  shines  with  such  das&zling  splen- 
dor, may  go  down  while  it  isr  y^  day. 
Are  you  now  basking  in  the  gleam  of  aflki- 
ence  and  prosperity  ?  You  may  at  oo  very 
distant  period  feel  ^  chilling  danp  of 
adversity  and  disappointment  Are  you 
elated  with  public  applause  ?  Marvel  not 
if  you  speedily,  aod  without  any  fault  of 
yours,  become  the  mark  of  popular  ind^ar 
tion.  Do  you  boast  of  >%  large  circle  of 
kind  and  afiectionaie  friends?  If  the  tide 
of  fortune  turns,  how  great  a  proportion 
will  float  away  with  it;  iMidat  any  fate, 
death  will  in  a  few  j^ears  reduce  the  number 
of  those  you  love,  and  .contract  into  very 
Barrow  compass  the  circle  of  early  faithfiil 
and  approved  friendship..  Are  you  bleased 
witha  risingfamilyv  growing  like  olive  plants 
around  your  table,  in  health,  in  beautyt 
and  in  promise,  your  pride,  your  comforty 
-and  your  hope  ?  Rc^mce;  but  rejoice  wk^ 
trembling.  The.  ybuth  may  take  a^  p|y 
that  wili^use  the  pareottt  heart  to  ache; 
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tiie  healthiest -Mid  the  most  virtuous  «re 
ttot^exemptifom  (Sickness  and  mortality; 
and  the^sonrowB  of  the  parent  may  be  graven 
upon  the  tomb  of  the  child.  Man  is  born 
to  trouble  as  the  sparks  fly  upward ;  ne- 
vertheless, sorrow  does  not  rise  from  the 
dust,  neither  does  trouble  spring  out  of  the 

For  in  all  4hese  changes  we  meet  our 
God.    l]t  is  4ie  that  ordams  all,  and  his 
counsel  shall  stahd.     Shall  there  be  evil  in 
the  city,  and  tiie  Lord  hath  not  done  it.   It 
]0  6od<wiio«8ppoints  the  time,  the  measure, 
and  'the  cipcumstances  of  every  afflictive 
evenly  «ind -'his  providence  <folfils  his  wise 
deonseB*   ^It^isGod  that  changes  the  bloom 
of 4ietilh  krto  the  languor  of  disease;  that 
Miliitteni-our  comforts,  that  hedges  up  our 
wmy  .iwith  thorns,  that  blights  our  fairest 
prospector  that  suffers  usto4[>e  the  victims 
of^ tolurony  and  evil  repok,  that  deprives 
m^ofi/kmieme  love,  thatifills  our  houses 
witk  ttt»«itiing,  and  lametttation,  and  wo; 
a8d^4et  hris  Mrer-FoUflg  providence  be  ac* 
kiMifrl«ilged>ttddaiioi^  he  that 
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formeth  the  mountains  and  createth  the 
winds ;  that  declareth  unto  man  what  is  his 
thought;  that  maketh  the  morning  dark* 
ness,  and  treadeth  upon  the  high  places  of 
the  earth,  Jehovah,  the  Lord  of  hQ6t9f  is 
his  name.^ 

And  in  all  these  events,  let  the  solema 
and  salutary  admonition  be  ever  kept  in 
mind,  prepare  to  meet  thy  God.    Expect 
the  needful  discipline  of  adver^ty.     Call 
to    mind  the  frailty  and  the  folly  of  the 
human  heart;  all  its  pride,  its  selfishness^ 
its  worldly  mindedness,  its  undisciplined 
affections ;  think  how  needful  it  is,  that  the 
stubborn  will  should  be  humbled,  that  the 
springs  and  motives  of  action  should  be  pu- 
rified.   Remember  that  the  wisdom,  and  the 
goodness  of  God,  require  that  moral  agents 
in  a  state  of  probation,  should  be  visited 
with  those  trials  which  are  needful  (or  the 
destruction  of  all  irregular  habits,  fiir.the 
extinction  of  all  exorbitant  affections,  and 
for  the  confirmation  and  improv«nent  of 
their  faith  and  fortitude,  their  sympathy, 
their  charity,  their  resignation,  and  their 
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hope.  '^  When  you  are  chastened/'  says  the 
sacred  writer,  *^  God  dealeth  with  you  as 
with  children;'*  and  even  Christ  himself, 
''  though  a  son,  yet  learned  he  obedience  by 
the  things  he  suffered." 

Prepare  therefore  to  meet  thy  God  in 
the  jafflictive  visitations  of  his  providence, 
with  a  becoming  temper  and  spirit;  not 
with  resentment,  not  with  discontent,  not 
with  repining,  murmuring,  and  fretfulness, 
but  with  calm  submission,  with  unwavering 
faith,  with  humble  acquiescence,  with  duti- 
ful and  unreserved  resignation;  with  the 
language  which  Jesus  taught  and  exempli- 
fidd^in  circumstances  far  more  distressing, 
with  prospects  far  more  alarming,  than  any 
that  can  fall  to  our  lot  in  life ;  ''  Father,  thy 
will  be  done ;"  *'  the  cup  which  my  father 
bath  given  me,  shall  not  I  drink  it  ?" 

Let  me  add,  that  the  call  to  this  duty  is. 
particularly  impressive  and  energetic,  when 
any  grievous  calamity  is  in  immediate  pros- 
pect Is  the  scene  before  you  uncommonly 
dwrk  and  uncomfortable  ?  do  the  views  of 
futurity  wear  a  dangerous  and  .  alarming 
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afpect?  Are  you  tbveateDed  wiUi 
great  and  immediate  inroad  upoo  your  conii- 
fort  ?  Are  your  secular  affairs  imEobred  iii 
difficulties?  Are  you  expecting  some |;reat 
and  irreparable  reverse  P  Are  you  appifehen- 
sive  of  losing  some  beloved  frieod^  some 
darling  object  of  yourafiectiont  and  hopes? 
Are  disease  and  death  in  immediate  view  ? 
And  are  you  prepared  to  meet  yourGod^ 
when  he  thus  gives  notice 4>fhis^approaoh? 
Are  you  in  a  ^proper  postuieto^reeeivehim? 
Do  you  make  'no  resistanoe  4o  »his '  will  ?  Is 
your  heart  woulded  'to  lus  ^iovOTeigB  'plea- 
sore  ?  Is  y our  J 'koiguage  that  4i€  the  i^^ed 
priest,  ^  It  is  the  Lord,  let  him  do  wiuit 
seenieth  him  good'?''  Or  i^the  pafeieotsuf^ 
fwer,  ^  shall  we  receive  good  at  the4iand  of 
the  Lord,  and  shall  we  not  also  receive  evil?" 
They  who  are  thus  prepared  to  meet 
. their  <jrod  in  the  afflictive  TisitatioM  of  his 
providence  will  always  bear  them  best; 
and  though  no*  affliction  for  the  present  is 
joyous,  but  grievous,  it  will  assuredly  ^e 
found  that,  in  the  end,  they  will  work'OOt 
the  peaceable  fruits  of  righteousneto  to 


thOM^wiifOiane  tbm  diaci^Bed, > and  wlio 
ffleettiMiniwitfa  aiteaifer  and  spiiifr  so^dutn 
ittliand  wise. 

•' 600Midly  {<  prepare  j<K>  J  oaeet  thy  >  fiod  in 
the-^mHiuum&u  <of  kUwonhip. 

'The  esertises  of -iBett^ieus  worship  may 

j>mtly  be cwltodthe ovdinances  of  God,  as 

they  -aw  the  ■appoiotaiBiitB'^ioA  of  1^  hm 

of  MAWS,  Wftd  of  iiKviaenevclation.    No- 

tbkig  Cttff-betiNrreifeasoiiable,  than  tint 

1!he  MtiOtll^'^MBtures  of  God  should  ex- 

ptesa  inhM  fWescnoe  the  high  and  ador* 

itug  tbMiglrts' 'Wlneh  they  entertain  -of  Jiis 

gfrtsitnett  <md  «f  his^goodness ;  their  confi- 

deuMt'm  him,  their  love  tMy  trim,  their  de- 

{Wttderice  ftpon  him;  their  resignation  to  km 

Witt,  iheir  subjection  iKy  hie  ^utiiority,  and 

th<e^^  'diHight  in  hi»  'government.    Nothing 

cwi  be  more  reasonable  or  tnore  coneolatory 

than  to  cultivate  such  just  and  honorable 

tfews  xif  the  Soprewie  Being 'and  ^lis  ad- 

ftaini^ration,  and  serch  wwrUhy  and  affeo- 

tionkte  regards  td  him.    And  when  these 

ttStfdatns  ^xfstinfhe'mind  in  a  duedegree> 

tfaej^^U'  fittdi^ift  in  dheir  natuifil  ttHdap- 
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propriate  expressions :  these  expressions  are 
acts  of  worship.  They  are  sometimes  the 
secret  breathings  of  the  heart  in  silence 
and  solitude,  remote  from  all  human  in- 
spection, and  known  only  to  that  Being  to 
whom  they  are  addressed.  At  other  times 
they  are  social ;  when  a  greater  or  a  smaller 
number  of  pious  worshippers  unite  in  offer- 
ing the  same  addresses  to  the  Father  of 
spirits,  and  expressing  their  common  wants 
and  thanksgivings  in  the  presence  of  their 
common  parent,  benefactor,  and  friend. 
These  acts  of  worship  greatly  confirm  the 
habits  of  devotion,  and  contribute  powerful- 
ly to  preserve  in  the  mind  that  command- 
ing sense  of  the  divine  presence,  and  that 
steady,  cheerful  confidence  in  God,  and 
dutiful  resignation  to  his  will,  which  is  the 
best  and  happiest  state  of  man,  in  this  im- 
perfect world. 

In  these  exercises  of  religious  worship, 
the  good  man  may,  in  a  peculiar  and  em- 
phatical  sense,  be  said  to  meet  his  God; 
for  when  he  engages  in  an  act  of  worship, 
he  does  as  it  were  take  leave  for  a  time  of 
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the  world  and  its  concerns,  and  enters  into 
the  holy  of  holies,  to  hold  immediate  inter- 
course with  the  Father  of  spirits,  and  Xo 
address  him  in  the  solemn  language  of 
faith  and  adoration,  of  contrition  and  peni- 
tence, of  confidence  and  resignation,  of 
gratitude  and  praise. 

And  in  this  awful  and  sublime  employ- 
ment prepare  thyself,  O  thou  pious  wor- 
shipper of  the  Most  High,  to  meet  thy  God^ 
that  so  thou  mayest  not  offend  the  great 
object  of  thy  worship,  nor  inj  ure  thy  own 
mind  by  inconsideration  and  carelessness, 
and  by  a  want  of  that  profound  reverence, 
of  that  sacred  awe,  with  which  a  creature 
ought  to  be  penetrated,  when  address- 
ing himself  to  his  adorable  Creator ;  and 
which  is  indispensably  necessary  to  the  ac- 
ceptableness  of  religious  worship  to  the 
Being  to  whom  it  is  offered  ;  as  well  as  to 
the  production  of  any  good  effect  upon  thie 
mind  of  the  worshipper  himself. 

Prepare,  therefore,  to  meet  thy  God  in 
sfdkude.  When  you  are  about  to  engage 
in  the  duties  of  the  closet,  recollect  your- 
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self^  compose  yoar thoughts  toteiuMMMBi: 
and  reT€r<xice,.iinprMB'iipeii.yoinr  miod  vt^ 
affecting  sense  o£  the  miyesty  and  excel*-* 
lence  of  the  Supreme  Being;  recoliect^^Mt 
though  no  humaa  eye  is  upoa.yoOp  the 
eye  of  God  is  rwitnesa  to  your  most  seonfc 
thoughts,  and  presume  not  to  triflefiu^Jbii 
sacred  presence. 

Let  me  indulge  the  hope^  thaftitfaeybiml|F 
attar  is  not  altogether  deserted*  J  PTepai% 
therefore,  to  meet  thy  God  in  the  exercises 
of  family  worship ;  let  them^  however  bftef 
they  may  be,  for  this  cibcumstanoe  JDmst 
depend  upon  the  exigences. of  parttcttlar 
esses,  yet  let  them  always  -he  condfattated 
with  decorum,,  with  gravity,  with  sincerity^ 
with  affection ;  and  suffer  not  th»dulieaof 
piety  to  degenerate  into4UiKUiime«BtiiigfiDffn; 

The  returns  of  the  stated  exM€iaeB;of 
public  warship  are  rara,  in  cmipariseii  iw^ 
what  was  usual  in  the  primitive.agetif  iJie 
church,  and  in  comparison?  ^  with  whafats 
even  necessary  to  keep  alive  the  spiBt^and 
the  habit  of  social  religion*:  Bit  tliii  msm 
rarely  these; oppMtonitkte  qocibv  .the  moie 
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neoessitfy  it  is  (Jbat  we  should  attend  upon 
tbeai'  wifcb  due  seriousoess.aod  preparatioa^ 
not  asi  aft  uomeauing  form,  not  as  an  irk- 
sotnie  tasl^/  liot  as  a  deccsnt  coqipliance  with 
fashioiBi  and  oustom,  but  with  clear  coor 
viction  of  the  reasonableness  and  impor^ 
taiioe  qS  thia  great  duty«  and  as  desirous  to 
exhibit  to  a  thoughtless  world,  our  public 
and  fearless  pf  ofession  of  ^tb  in  God  and 
hisi  government ;  to  confirm  our  pious  and 
devout, afieOtions;  and  to  combine  them 
With,  thaft^.ardent,  diffusive,  active  benevo- 
Icac^  walboiilt  vhtch^  all  protensioos  to 
pieijE:  aie  hypocritical  and  vaio. 
.  '  TUidly ;  prepare  to  meet  thy  God  at 

..  Ai^e.oftm  moA  our  Qod  in  the  dispeo- 
flaliodS;of  hiftiprovideDce,  and  iatheordi- 
nancea.  of  hts  worship,  ^nd  these  are 
sometimes  .very  solemn  Bieeti,Dgs.  But  to 
meet  ti|iiiaa4eath:willbeiaore,8olema  still, 
•ad.  re^uiies  tla#:  most  8olicitou&  prepare 
tioo.;;  And  in  dea^  it  ipay  justly  be  said, 
thtafeirtt  meet  our  j&od;  lof  it  is,  like  all  other 
«l«ol»^  ttoder  hi»  immediate  direction  aad 
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control.  It  is  also  productive  of  the  most 
serious  consequences :  it  closes  the  state  of 
probation,  and  fixes  a  permanent  seal  upon 
the  character.  ''  He  that  is  unjust,  will  be 
unjust  still,  and  he  that  is  holy^  must  be 
holy  still/' 

The  exhortations  in  the  tfext,  therefore^ 
addresses  itself  with  peculiar  propriety  to 
every  individual,  in  reference  to  this  im- 
portant event.  Prepare  to  meet  thy  God 
at  a  dying  hour.  Thou  shalt  meet  him 
then  in  a  way  in  which  thou  hast  never 
met  him  before;  place  thyself,  therefor^  in 
a  proper  posture  for  the  avrfiil  interview. 

Reconcile  yourself  to  the  thought  of 
dying.  Subdue,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
natural  dread  of  dissolution.  Prepare  to 
meet,  with  manly  firmness,  and  with  Chris- 
tian fortitude,  an  evil,  which  no  anxiety  on 
your  part  can  avert  or  mitigate. 

Remember,  that  in  death  you  meet  your 
God.  He  will  accompany  you  in  your 
passage  through  the  dark  valley;  and  will 
stand  by  you  when  all  other  friends  forsake 
you.    Recollect  that  death  is  an  event  un* 
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der  the  immediate  direction  of  his  wise  and 
good  providence;  and  that  it  shall  not 
arrive  a  moment  sooner  than  he  hath  him- 
self appointed ;  nor  shall  its  terrors  be  ag- 
gravated by  a  single  pang  which  he  does 
not  permit  and  restrain.  Place  your  con- 
fidence in  God. 

Live  in  habitual  expectation  of  this  great 
change.  Not  that  it  is  necessary  or  de- 
sirable to  be  always  brooding  over  the 
thought  of  death.  But  remember  that  you 
are  mortal.  And  let  the  habitual  recollec- 
tion of  the  end  of  your  journey  keep  you 
in  the  right  way,  and  restrain  you  from 
wandering  into  forbidden  paths.  And  so 
think  of  death,  that  whensoever  the  awful 
summons  shall  arrive,  it  may  create  no  sur- 
prise, and  may  neither  be  unexpected  nor 
unwelcome. 

Carefully  avoid  whatever  would  make 
a  death-bed  terrible  ;  a  guilty  conscience 
will  plant  thorns  upon  a  dying  pillow. 
live  8o  that  you  may  not  be  afraid  to  die. 
Keep  your  heart  right  in  the  sight  of  God. 

If  you  thus  prepare  to  meet  your  God 

2  A 
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at  death,  you  will  assuredly  find  that  meet- 
ing, awful  as  it  is,  full  of  comfort,  hope^  and 
peace.  When  flesh  and  heart  fail,  God, 
and  this  will  be  your  joy  and  triumph,  God 
will  be  the  strength  of  your  heart,  and  your 
portion  for  ever  more. 

Fourthly ;  prepare  to  meet  thy  God  at 
}[i\%  final  tribunal. 

That  will,  indeed,  be  a  most  solemn  and 
important  interview ;  and  it  well  becotnes 
those  who  are  expectants  of  this  awful 
scene,  and  who  are  most  deeply  interested 
in  the  transactions  which  will  then  take 
place,  seriously  to  consider  in  what  light 
their  character  will  then  appear,  and  with 
their  utmost  diligence  and  circumspection, 
to  prepare  themselves  to  meet  their  Lord 
and  Judge. 

This  appearance  of  God,  to  call  reason^ 
able  beings  to  account,  to  reward  them  ac- 
cording to  their  deeds,  and  to  treat  them 
ultimately  in  exact  correspondence  with 
their  real  characters,  is  perfectly  agreeable 
to  reason,  and  to  the  moral  phenomena 
of  the  human  mind,  though  reason  and 
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philosophy  never  did  nor  could  discover  it* 
Revelation,  however,  and  especially  the 
Christian  revelation,  have  placed  the  fact 
beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt,  to  all  who 
admit  that  Jesus  was  a  teacher  sent  from 
God. 

The  scriptures  contain  various  representa- 
tions of  those  interesting  scenes,  all  of  which 
are  calculated  to  arrest  the  attention,  and 
to  affetct  the  heart.  ''Our  God  shall  come, 
and  shall  not  keep  silence;  a  fire  shall 
devour  before  Lim,  and  it  shall  be  very 
tempestuous  round  about  him;  and  the 
heavens  shall  declare  his  righteousness,  for 
Grod  is  Judge  himself/' 

The  Christian  scriptures  reveal  the  inter- 
esting fact,  that  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  will 
be  the  delegate  of  his  heavenly  Father,  to 
hold  the  grand  assize,  and  to  occupy  the 
seat  of  judgment  on  that  all-important  day; 
of  which  delegation  God  hath  given  the 
fullest  assurance,  in  that  he  hath  raised  him 
from  the  dead. 

if  l(i^  we  rightly  understand  the  sacred 
orstc)ks»  which,  however,  may  ultimately 

2  A  2 
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be  accomplished,  in  a  manner  far  surpas- 
sing our  feeble  conceptions,  we  seem  war- 
ranted to  conclude  that  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  will  receive  a  conjimission  from  his 
heavenly  Father  to  bring  to  their  proper 
and  final  close  the  dispensations  of  Grod's 
moral  government  to  mankind ;  in  the  ex- 
ecution of  which  commission,  he  will  de- 
scend in  person  to  raise  the  dead,  to  judge 
the  world,  and  to  render  to  every  man  ac- 
cording to  his  works.  But  in  all  these 
stupendous  transactions,  the  Son  will  act 
in  perfect  subordination  to  the  will  of  his 
heavenly  Father;  whose  servant  and  dele- 
gate he  is;  so  that  to  appear  at  the  judg- 
ment seat  of  Christ,  will  be  to  stand  at  the 
tribunal  of  God. 

Happy  they  who  are  duly  prepared  for 
this  great  event !  To  such  it  shall  be  a  scene 
of  awe,  but  not  of  dismay;  of  wonder,  but 
not  of  terror.  They  may  view  the  wreck 
of  universal  nature  with  composure,  and 
wait  with  intrepidity  the  issue  of  the  tre- 
mendous commotion.  To  the  wicked  it 
will  be  a  scene  of  inexpressible  anguish. 
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We  are  all  deeply  interested  in  these 
momentous  transactions.  We  must  all  go 
forth  to  meet  our  God  in  judgment  The 
grave  shall  give  up  her  dead.  And  all  the 
myriads  of  mankind  must  appear  at  the 
dread  tribunal ;  to  pass  the  solemn  and  im- 
partial trial,  and  to  hear  the  irrevocable 
sentence:  Come,  ye  blessed;  or.  Depart, 
ye  accursed. 

Prepare  then,  O  thou  anxious  and  frail 
expectant  of  these  awful  scenes,  to  meet 
thy  God  on  his  throne  of  judgment.  Flee 
from  the  wrath  to  come;  and  never  rest 
satisfied  till  by  faith,  by  repentance,  and 
by  the  practice  of  universal  virtue,  thou 
hast  made  thy  peace  with  heaven.  Keep 
that  day,  and  all  its  interesting  transactions^ 
continually  in  view ;  and  in  all  the  en- 
gagements, in  all  the  cares,  and  in  all  the 
vicissitudes  of  life,  let  this  be  thy  first,  and 
last,  and  supreme  concern.  Prepare  to  meet  ' 
thy  God, 
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THE  FUTURE   LIFE  OF   THE  RIGHTEOUS   A  SOCIAL 

STATE. 


1  Thbss.  IV.  17, 
And  so  shall  zee  ever  be  voith  the  Lord. 


It  has  been  judiciously  remarked,  as  a 
presumptive  evidence  of  divine  authority 
that  the  Christian  revelation  enters  into  no 
detail  of  the  particulars  of  a  future  life.  Im- 
postors and  enthusiasts  love  to  expatiate  on 
the  subject ;  and  to  hear  some  men  talkf 
one  vt^ould  conclude  that,  like  the  apostle 
Paul,  they  had  been  taken  into  the  third 
heaven,  and  had  been  permitted  to  disclose 
Mrhat  it  was  not  lawful  or  possible  for  him 
to  reveal.  But  what  do  the  scriptures 
themselves  teach,  concerning  the  fife  to 
come  ?  They  reveal  the  doctrine ;  they  ex- 
hibit the  evidence;  they  unveil  so  much 
of  the  happiness  and  of  the  misery  of  a 
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future  state  of  being,  as  may  be  sufficient 
to  excite  expectation,  to  encourage  hope^ 
aad  to  al^rm  our  fears.  But  here  they  stop. 
They  descend  not  into  detail.  They  pro- 
fess not  to  gratify  the  eager  but  vain  and 
useless  curiosity  of  man. 

This  limited  and  brief  instruction  is  not 
that  which  human  wisdom  would  have 
suggested.  For  wherever  poetry,  or  phi- 
losophy, have  touched  upon  the  doctrine 
of  a  future  life,  they  have  invariably  detail- 
ed too  much,  and  have  mingled  extrava- 
gant fftbks  with  interesting  truths.  But 
that  a  genuine  revelation  from  heaven 
should  limit  itself  to  a  few  plain  and  impor- 
tant iacts  which  are  contained  in  the  Chris- 
tian scriptures,  is  a  fact,  which  to  a  reflect- 
iog  mind,  will  appear  altogether  worthy  of 
divine  wisdom.  For  it  is  probable  that  the 
analogy  between  the  present  and  the  future 
life  is  40  &int,  that  the  human  faculties 
CMoot  distinctly  cooceivet  nor  can  human 
laoguage  express  many  particulars  beyond 
those  wbidi  are  actually  made  known. 
A«d  that  the  first  teachers  of  the  Christian 
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doctrine  should  have  limited  themselves  to 
this  modfest  account  of  a  future  state  of 
being,  cannot  reasonably  be  attributed  to 
any  extraordinary  share  of  natural  sagacity 
in  them,  to  which  indeed  they  make  no 
pretensions,  but  can  only  be  ascribed  to 
their  writing  upon  this  subject  from  the 
teaching  of  the  holy  spirit. 

Nevertheless,  the  fact  being  once  estab- 
lished that  man  is  to  live  hereafter,  it  will 
be  almost  impossible  for  a  serious  and  con- 
templative mind,  convinced  of  this  solemn 
truth,  to  abstain  from  all  speculation  con- 
cerning the  nature  of  that  future  state  of 
existence,  and  of  the  condition  and  employ- 
ment, the  pleasures  and  the  pains,  of  im- 
mortality. And  while  such  speculations 
are  founded  upon  the  analogy  of  nature, 
and  the  hints,  however  obscure,  of  divine 
revelation,  and  while  they  are  conducted 
with  a  due  degree  of  modesty  and  diffidence, 
they  may  be  not  only  innocent,  but  useful ; 
and  may  tend  to  impress  the  mind,  to  inters 
est  the  heart,  and  to  influence  the  practioe. 

If  we  can  draw  any  conclusion  with 
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regard  to  the  nature  of  a  future  state  of 
being,  from  the  appearances  of  the  present 
life,  it  is  this,  that  the  life  to  come  must  bear 
a  certain  degree  of  analogy  to  the  present 
life,  which  is  universally  allowed  to  be  a 
state  of  previous  discipline  and  preparation 
for  it.  The  virtuous  principles  and  affec- 
tions which  are  sown,  and  cultivated,  and 
spring  up  here,  will,  when  transplanted  to  a 
more  genial  clime,  grow  and  bloom,  and 
bring  forth  fruit  to  perfection. 

The  man  that  dies  will  rise  again.  Now 
all  that  we  know  of  the  man,  of  the  ra- 
tional, sentient,  accountable  being,  is  the 
connected  system  of  habits,  principles,  affec- 
tions, and  intellectual  feelings.  These  must 
be  renewed,  or  the  identity  of  the  man  is 
lost  If  these  are  changed,  the  man  who 
rises  is  another  being,  and  not  the  selfsame 
conscioQs,  intelligent  agent,  that  descended 
into  the  tomb.  But  if  these  affections  have 
no  proper  means  of  gratification,  they  must 
be  sources  of  misery  even  to  the  virtuous. 
The  future  life  therefore  must  be  in  certain 
respects  analogous  to  the  present;  other- 
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wise  the  most  virtuous  might  be  the  laost 
unhappy.  We  may  therefore  safely  odd* 
elude,  that  such  representations  of  future 
blessedness  as  make  it  to  coosist  wholly  in 
a  certain  mystical  union  with  God,  and 
solitary  contemplation  of  the  divine  exoel- 
lences,  or  in  absolute  rest  and  inactivityt 
ape  to  the  last  degree  improbable^  and  utter- 
ly inconsistent  with  the  feelings  and  the 
eonstitution  of  human  nature.  Happiness 
I  consists  in  activity.  And  as  iar  as  we  can 
form  a  judgment  of  what  is  future  from 
^hat  is  present,  if  the  future  life  be  not  a 
state  of  constant  benevolent  exertion,  it 
eannot,  to  beings  constituted  as  men  an;  be 
a  state  of  felicity. 

If  any  one  circumstance  concerning  the 
future  state  of  existence  be  more  clearly 
and  distinctly  deducible  firom  the  phencm^ 
na  of  the  human  mind  than  anQther,  it  Uk 
ihskt,  to  the  righteous  at  least,  it  will  be 
a  social  state. 

The  virtuous  will  be  fixed  in  a  state 
of  unalloyed  happiness.  We  must  there- 
fore conclude  that  every  sourceof  suffering, 
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corporeal  or  m^ital^  will  be  absent  We 
cannot  then  ascribe  to  the  righteous  in 
a  fiiture  life  any  of  those  affections  or  habits, 
which  would  be  productive  dther  of  guilt 
or  pain. 

T-be  grosser  pleasures  of  sense  will  ibe 
discarded .  The  tendency  of  the  discipline 
of  the  ^present  liife  is  to  spiritualize  the 
affections.  And  the  inferior  powers^  having 
been  subservient  to  the  introductioQ  of 
intellectual  and  moral  principles  and  ha- 
bits, will  ^have  answered  their  end,  and 
there  willi)e  no  further  occasion  for  them. 
The  sup^rstr4icture  htaving  been  raised,  the 
scafibldingjamy  be  taken  down. 

But  the  intellectual  and  social,  the  moral 
and  religious  affections  wttl  remain  the 
same.  They  implicate  no  weakness,ii«nper- 
fectiout  nor  guilt  They  constitute  »tbe  ac- 
tive principles  of  nwui  in  the  present  life ; 
and  th^  are  souitces  of  the  purest  and 
most  permanent  happiness.  If  the  «ame 
man  be  raised  to  life,  the  same  afiectioas 
must  belong  to  him.  And  if  he  is  intended 
for  happiness,  these  affections  must  be  sup- 
plied with  corresponding  :gratificatkdDS. 
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Solitary  happiness  is  no  better  than  a  con- 
tradiction in  terms.    To  the  great  mass 
of  mankind,  permanent  solitude  would  be 
exquisite  misery.     Even  pain  in  society  is 
preferable  to  ease  in  solitude.     The  most 
retired  recluse  occasionally  sighs  after  the 
society  of  one  firiend  at  least,  to  whom  he 
may  communicate  his  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings.    The  most  abstracted  philosopher, 
who  devotes  the  hours  of  the  day  to  sub- 
lime speculations,  and  who  in  the  same 
employment  encroaches  upon  the  watches 
of  the  night,  longs  for  the  friend  to  whom 
he  may  impart  his  discoveries,  who  may 
congratulate  him  upon  his  success,  or  sym- 
pathize in  his  disappointments.  Constrain- 
ed solitude  often  drives  to  insanity,  and 
voluntary  seclusion  is  not  unfrequently  the 
eflfect  of  disordered  intellect.     Least  of  all, 
does  the  map  of  real  virtue  and  active  piety 
desire  to  abstract  himself  firom  social  inter- 
course :  his  chief  happiness  consists  in  re- 
sembling God  and  doing  good.   The  pious 
man  indeed  loves  God  supremely ;  he  de- 
lights in  meditating  upon  his  attributes 
and  his  government,  and  in  addressing  his 
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Maker  in  the  language  of  adoration,  prayer, 
and  praise;  but  he  is  well  apprized  that 
the  most  acceptable  expression  of  love  to 
God,  is  goodwill  to  man ;  and  to  exclude 
him  from  human  society  would  be  to  ex- 
clude him  from  all  opportunities  of  useful* 
ness,  and  to  cut  off  the  most  copious  sources 
of  felicity.  If,  therefore,  there  be  any  ana- 
logy between  the  present  and  the  future 
life,  the  latter  cannot  but  be  a  social  state. 

The  scripture  countenances,  or  rather 
may  be  said  to  teach  the  same  pleasing 
truth.  The  apostle  informs  the  Thessalo- 
nian  converts,  that  all  believers  are  to  be 
for  ever  with  Christ,  and  consequently  with 
each  other.  He  also  expresses  the  firmest 
persuasion,  that  he  should  meet,  and  recog- 
nize his  friends  of  Thessalonica  at  the  tri- 
bunal of  Christ.  For  what,  saith  he,  is  our 
hope,  our  joy,  our  crown  of  rejoicing? 
Are  not  even  ye  in  the  presence  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  at  his  coming  ? 

The  future  state  of  the  righteous  is  com- 
pared to  a  home,  in  which  the  members  of 
the  same  i&mily  reside   together.     When 
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this  earthly  house  of  our  tabernacle  is  dis- 
solved, we  have  a  building  of  God,  a  house 
not  made  with  hands,  eternal,  in  the  hea- 
vens. It  is  compared  to  a  kingdom,  in 
which  great  numbers  are  united  in  one 
large  community.  It  is  called  the  New 
Jerusalem,  descending  from  heaven ;  a 
glorious  dty;  capable  of  containing  all  the 
servants  of  God  in  every  age,  and  filled 
with  holy  and  happy  inhabitants.  It  is 
compared  to  a  temple,  in  which  worship- 
pers are  collected  from  all  nations,  a  host 
that  no  man  can  number,  who  shall  be  con- 
tinually employed  in  blessing  and  praising 
God. 

From  these  representations,  we  justly  ajKl 
satisfactorily  conclude,  that  as  social  inter- 
course is  a  rational  and  refined  source  of 
happiness  in  the  present  state,  it  will  con- 
tinue to  be  such  in  the  life  to  come.  The 
discipline  of  life  generates  in  alU  and  espe- 
cially in  virtuous  and  generous  minds,  a 
desire  to  see  others  happy,  to  conlribute  to 
their  enjoyment,  and  to  rejoice  with  them. 
And  this  mutual  reciprocity  of  iund>  feelings 
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and  benevolent  offices  is  a  source  of  exqui- 
site gratification,  which  a  solitary  insulated 
individual  could  never  attain,  and  of  which 
he  could  form  no  conception.  Is  it  then  to 
be  supposed  that  this  ardent  glow  of  sym* 
pathetic  kindness,  this  generous  feeling, 
this  sublime  gratification,  shall  be  utterly 
lost,  and  that  it  shall  constitute  no  part  of 
the  felicity  of  the  life  to  come  ?  Impoe* 
sible !  All  the  deductions  of  enlightened 
reason,  all  the  intimations  of  divine  reve- 
lation, and  all  the  generous  propensities  of 
the  human  mind,  combine  to  establish  the 
interesting  conclusion,  that  the  future  life 
of  the  righteous  will  be  a  social  state. 

The  whole  multitude  of  those  who  will 
be  redeemed  and  made  happy  through  the 
mercy  of  God  and  by  the  practice  of  vir- 
tue, the  wise  and  good  of  all  ages  and  cooo- 
tries,  under  whatever  dispensation  they  were 
placed^  will  be  assembled  together  in  this 
great  city,  the  New  Jerusalem,  will  be  feU 
low  Worshippers  in  tliis  spiritual  temple, 
will  be  fellow  citizens  in  this  gloriouSa  and 
happy  community,  and  will  be  joint  par« 
ticipants  of  its  privileges. 
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The  first  ancestors  of  the  human  race 
will  be  found  there,  and  their  immediate 
posterity,  the  antediluvian  patriarchs,  who 
bore  their  firm  but  unavailing  testimony 
against  the  growing  profligacy  of  the  times. 
— Those  eminent  saints  also,  who  before  the 
time  of  Moses,  were  honoured  with  divins 
communications,  and  were  the  means  of 
preserving,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  know- 
ledge and  worship  of  the  true  God,  and  of 
opposing  a  barrier  to  the  overwhelming 
inundation  of  idolatry  and  crime. — Those 
faithfiil  servants  of  God  likewise,  wfao  were, 
witnesses  to  the  truth  under  the  confined 
and  burdensome  dispensation  from  mount 
Sinai.  -The  prophets  and  righteous  men 
who  were  raised  up,  from  time  to  time, 
to  enter  their  public  and  solemn  protest 
against  the  apostacy  and  wickedness  of  a 
degenerate  and  ungrateful  people ;  and 
some  of  whom  bore  a  firm  and  undaunted 
testimony  to  truth  and  virtue,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  rulers  and  governors,  and  in  that 
sacred  cause  submitted,  without  reluctance 
to  insult,  to  imprisonment,  to  torture,  and 
to  death. — ^There  likewise  will  be  found 
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those  later  worthies  of  the  Jewish  church, 
who  after  the  Babylonian  captivity,  bravely 
struggled  for  the  liberties  of  their  country, 
and  for  the  freedom  and  purity  of  their 
worship,  against  the  proud  and  powerful 
tyrants  of  Syria  and  Egypt;  and  though 
no  longer  instructed  by  prophets,  encou- 
raged by  miracles,  or  living  under  the  dis- 
pensation of  an  equal  providence,  nobly 
and  successfully  defended  the  cause  of  truth, 
and  the  liberty  and  independence  of  their 
country,  by  the  wisdom  of  their  counsels, 
the  valour  of  their  troops,  and  their  heroic 
fortitude  under  suffering  and  persecution. 
Men,  saith  the  eloquent  writer  of  the  epis- 
tle to  the  Hebrews,  of  whom  the  world  was 
not  worthy,  who  were  destitute,  afflicted, 
tormented,  but  their  names  were  written 
in  the  book  of  life. 

In  this  immense  multitude  which  none 
can  number,  many  righteous  men  of  the 
heathen  world  will  no  doubt  find  an  ho- 
nourable place.  For  in  every  nation,  saith 
the  apostle  Peter,  he  who  feareth  God  and 
worketh  righteousness  is  accepted  of  him. 

2  B 
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The  virtuous  heathen  who  improves  the 
little  light  with  which  he  is  supplied,  will 
occupy  a  more  honourable  station  than  the 
haughty  pharisee,  who,  boasting  of  his  pri- 
vileges, neglects  his  duties.  And  those  vene- 
rable sages  of  heathen  antiquity,  who  by 
the  diligent  exertion  of  superior  abilities, 
discovered  some  of  the  most  important 
moral  truths,  and  who  devoted  their  labours 
to  enlighten  and  improve  mankind;  though 
few  in  number,  though  limited  in  attain- 
ments, though  generally  failing  of  success, 
and  sometimes  exposed  to  severe  persecu- 
tion, for  their  generous  attempts  to  rescue 
the  human  mind  from  the  bondage  of  in- 
tellectual and  moral  error,  will  no  doubt 
appear  with  honour  in  that  glorious  and 
happy  society,  and  will  be  crowned  with 
distinguished  approbation. 

There,  Jesus,  our  heavenly  Teacher,  our 
honoured  Master,  and  our  great  Forerun- 
ner, will  reside,  when  all  the  purposes  of  his 
mission  and  ministry  being  fulfilled,  hav- 
ing accomplished  the  number  of  his  elect, 
hesh  all  have  delivered  up  the  kingdom  to 
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God,  even  his  Father.  There  all  his  faith- 
fijl  followers  in  all  ages  shall  have  access 
to  him,  and  being  acknowledged  by  him, 
and  clothed  in  robes  of  immortality  and 
glory,  similar  to  his  own,  shall  freely  com- 
mune with  him  concerning  all  that  he  did, 
and  taught,  and  suffered,  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  God  for  the  salvation  of  men. 

There  likewise  will  be  found  in  stations 
of  appropriate  eminence  and  dignity,  the 
Ao/t/  apostles,  and  faithful  ambassadors  of 
Jestis  Christ,  who  were  delegated  by  an  im- 
mediate commission  from  him  to  be  the  first 
publishers  of  his  gospel  to  mankind,  to  bfe 
the  appi-bved  witnesses  of  his  resurrection, 
to  t:onfess  liis  name  before  kings  and  rulers, 
and  to  suffer  shame,  and  persecution,  and 
death  in  his  cause ;  to  some  of  whom  the 
Christian  world  is  indebted  for  those  faith- 
ful and  interesting  records  of  facts  and  doc- 
trines, of  prophecies  and  precepts,  which 
have  been  the  means  of  preserving  the 
knowledge,  of  establishing  the  evidence, 
athd  of  diffusing  the  light  of  the  Christian 
relfgioti   through  all  nations;   and  which 

2   B  2 
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shall  continue  to  produce  the  same  happy 
effect,  with  increasing  success,  to  the  re- 
motest period  of  time. 

There  likewise  will  be  seen  the  Uo\y  con- 
fessors and  martyrs  of  earlier  and  of  later 
ages;  those  venerable  men,  who  with  un- 
daunted fortitude,  published  the  joyful  dd- 
ings  of  the  gospel  at  the  commencement 
of  the  Chnstian  dispensation,  in  defiance 
of  the  insolent  taunts  of  the  heathen  phi- 
losophy, and  the  malignant  opposition  of 
Jewish  prejudice. — They  also  who  stren- 
uously resisted  the  attempts  which  were 
made  from  time  to  time,  with  too  much 
success,  to  corrupt  the  pure  and  simple  doc- 
trine of  Christ  with  the  absurdities  and  im- 
piety of  the  heathen  idolatry,  and  to  rob  the 
disciplesof  Jesus  of  that  liberty  with  which 
he  hath  made  them  free,  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  an  ecclesiastical  despotism,  and  an 
insupportable  tyranny  over  the  rights  of 
conscience.— They  likewise,  who  with  he- 
roic fortitude  withstood  the  usurped  autho- 
rity of  the  papal  antichrist,  even  in  the 
height  and  plenitude  of  bis  power ;  and  who 
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by  public  preaching,  and  by  eloquent  and 
powerful  writing,  in  the  midst  of  opposition 
and  persecution,  and  in  defiance  of  racks 
and  tortures,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  suc- 
ceeded so  far  as  to  give  the  antichristian 
power  a  deadly  wound  which  shall  never 
be  healed. 

And  in  their  Father's  house,  where  there 
are  many  mansions,  they  will  not  be  desti- 
tute of  an  honourable  place,  who,  since  the 
reformation,  have  been  exerting  themselves 
from  age  to  age,  with  more  or  less  success, 
in  perfecting  this  great  work  both  in  doc- 
trine and  in  discipline ;  and  in  purifying  the 
reformed  church  from  that  leaven  of  error, 
and  from  that  spirit  of  antichristian  domi- 
nation, which  too  generally  prevails  even  in 
those  Christian  communities  which  boast  of 
having  emancipated  themselves  from  the 
papal  yoke.    Much  yet  remains  to  be  done. 
Great  is  the  task,  and  small  is  the  number  of 
those  who  engage  seriously  and  heartily  in 
the  arduous  undertaking.  Violent  and  pow- 
erful is  the  opposition  which  they  meet  with 
from  many  who  are  interested  in  the  sup- 
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port  of  popular  or  established  errors.  Great 
is  the  reluctance  of  those  whom  they  de- 
sire to  win  over  to  the  acknowledgment 
of  truth  ;  feeble  the  encouragement  they 
receive  from  those  who  profess  to  approve 
of  their  design ;  and  slow,  very  slow  indeed, 
is  the  progress  which  they  make  in  diffusing 
the  light  and  the  power  of  genuine  and 
uncorrupted  Christianity. 

Generous  advocates  of  Chiistian  truth, 
faint  not ;  be  not  discouraged ;  such  were 
the  trials  of  confessors  and  reforiners  of 
past  ages.  Persevere  in  your  honourable 
exertions.  The  cause  which  you  espouse 
is  the  cause  of  God  and  Christ.  It  must 
eventually  triumph  ;  and  whatever  be  the 
issue  of  your  individual  exertions,  be  as-, 
sured  that  your  labour  shall  not  be  in  vain  j 
your  reward  is  with  your  God;  and  the 
crown  of  life  shall  amply  remunerate  every 
labour,  every  disappointment,  9nd  every 
suffering. 

I  add  further,  that  all  sincere  ChHstiai!^, 
all  persons  of  approved  integrity,  ftU 
hearts  are  right  in  the  sight  of  Qoci, 
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whose  conduct  has  been  governed  by  the 
principles  and  spirit  of  the  gospel,  into 
whatsoever  speculative  errors  they  may 
have  involuntarily  fallen,  shall  unquestion- 
ably be  admitted  into  that  glorious  assem- 
bly. And  many  shall  meet  together  in  the 
church  of  the  first  born  above,  who  abhor- 
red the  thought  of  joining  in  communion 
with  each  other  in  the  church  on  earth. 

Many,  no  doubt,  will  with  glad  surprise 
meet  each  other  in  the  regions  of  bliss,  who 
from  ignorance,  infirmity,  and  invincible 
prejudice^  hated  and  anathematized  each 
other  in  the  present  life ;  and  who,  usurping 
the  authority  of  heaven  itself,  pronounced 
upon  each  other  a  sentence  of  everlasting 
condemnation. 

In  fine,  all  virtuous  persons,  of  all  de- 
nominations who  have  ever  lived  in  the 
world*  many,  no  doubt,  who  never  heard 
of  divine  revelation ;  some,  I  trust,  who 
having  once  professed  the  Christian  re- 
ligion, have  by  some  unaccountable  infatu- 
ation b^en  induced  subsequently  to  reject 
its  authority,  to  renounce  its  principles,  to 
discard  its  hopes,  and  even  obstinately  to 
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oppose  its  evidence,  but  who,  nevertheless, 
notwithstanding  their  grievous  speculative 
errors,  still  retained  in  their  hearts  and 
lives  ,the  spirit,  the  piety,  and  the  benevo- 
lence of  the  gospel,  shall  here  discover,  and 
with  deep  regret  acknowledge  their  sad  mis- 
takes ;  and  with  gratitude  adore  the  mercy 
that  saved  them  from  the  dangerous  con- 
sequences of  their  erroneous  conclusions. 
And  may  we  not  venture  to  surmise,  that  in 
this  host,  which  no  man  can  number,  some 
may  even  be  found  whose  daring,  but  be- 
wildered speculations,  led  them  to  question 
the  eiistence  of  a  powerful,  wise,  and  bene- 
volent cause  of  all  things,  but  the  goodness 
of  whose  hearts  counteracted  the  obliquity 
of  their  understandings,  and  whose  moral 
character  was  unimpeachable.  In  a  word, 
all  the  individuals  of  mankind  whose  hearts 
have  been  upright,  and  their  practice  vir- 
tuous, whatever  may  have  been  the  ex- 
travagance of  their  speculative  errors,  shall, 
without  doubt,  through  the  mercy  of  God, 
be  admitted  into  this  harmonious  and  happy 
society. 

It  is  also  reasonable  to  believe  that  those 
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virtuous  persons  who  knew,  and  valued, 
and  loved  each  other  on  earth,  will  meet 
and  recognize  each  other ^  and  will  renew 
their  social  and  friendly  intercourse  in  the 
life  to  come. 

All  the  righteous  are  to  exist  in  one 
vast  assembly.  All  are  to  be  with  Christ; 
and  therefore  all  are  to  be  with  each 
other;  and  what  can  be  more  probable 
than  that  in  this  vast  assembly  they  who 
associated  with  each  other  in  the  present 
state  will  be  united  to  each  other  again. 
Whatever  may  be  thought  concerning 
natural  instinct,  the  generous,  social,  and 
sympathetic  affections  can  never  be  de- 
stroyed. I  have  before  observed,  that  the 
apostle  Paul  firmly  expected  to  meet  and 
recognize  his  Thessalonian  converts  and 
friends  at  the  appearance  of  Christ.  And 
by  parity  of  reason  it  may  fairly  be  con- 
cluded, that  all  virtuous  friends  and  kindred 
will  meet  together  in  a  future  state  of  being, 
and  will  renew  the  affectionate  and  delight- 
ful intercourse  which  had  been  interrupted 
by  death. 
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There  pious  parents  will  meet  their  vir- 
tuous offspring,  whom  they  trained  up  in 
wisdom  and  virtue,  and  with  unspeakable 
delight  will  renew  their  mutual  endear- 
ments. Husbands  and  wives,  brothers  and 
sisters,  all  that  have  been  members  of  the 
same  household,  who  have  contributed  to 
each  other's  improvement  in  knowledge 
and  goodness,  who  have  been  tender  of 
each  other's  happiness,  and  who  by  offices 
of  mutual  kindness,  have  rivetted  each 
other's  mutual  esteem  and  affection,  will 
again  renew  the  intercourse  which  was 
once  so  dear. 

Faithful  ministers  and  their  pious  hearers 
will  then  have  a  glorious  and  happy  inter- 
view ;  what  delight  will  accrue  to  the  former 
to  see  the  blessed  fruit  of  their  labours  and 
their  cares^  the  joyful  accomplishment  of 
their  best  wishes  and  most  cherished  hopes, 
and  the  disappointment  of  many  of  their 
most  anxious  apprehensions.  And  what 
happiness  will  pious  hearers  experience 
in  meeting  those  venerable  friends  by 
whose  exhortations  they  were  animated^  by 
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Vfhose  instructions  they  were  enlightened, 
liy  \^hQse  sympathy  they  were  consoled,  by 
whose  cQunsels  they  were  directed,  and  by 
whose  example  they  were  animated  and 
encouraged. 

Friendships  founded  upon  virtue  will 
survive  the  grave ;  and  they  who  have  con- 
ciliated  each  other's  affections  by  offices  of 
iLiqdness,  and  who  have  Won  each  other  s 
esteem  by  the  practice  of  virtue,  will,  no 
doubt,  unite  again  in  a  better  state,  in  bonds 
of  refined  and  indissoluble  friendship. 

iVssocifitf^  in  th^  imestigatian  of  truth, 
f<pUow-^l$(bQujers  in  the  instruction  of  man*^ 
]ffind$  they  who  have  been  united  in  their 
exertions  to  diffuse  useful  knowledge,  to 
alleviate  suffering)  to  better  the  condition 
of  the  indigent,  to  rescue  the  oppressed, 
and  to  emancipate  the  slave;  they  who 
have  been  fellow-sufferers  in  the  cause  of 
humanity^  and  on  account  of  their  gene- 
rous, however  unsuccessful,  attempts  to  be- 
nefit their  fellow  creatures,  shall  now-  re- 
c^ye  the  due  reward  which  on  earth  was 
often  denied  to  their  honourable  exertions. 
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They  who  have  on  earth  mingled  their 
tears  and  sighs  under  the  iron  rod  of  in- 
justice, and  the  merciless  grasp  of  power, 
with  what  delight  will  they  meet  each  other 
in  those  happy  regions  of  liberty  and  peace, 
where  the  wicked  cease  from  troubling,  and 
the  weary  are  at  rest ;  where  the  voice  of 
the  oppressor  shall  be  heard  no  more,  and 
where  God  shall  wipe  all  tears  from  their 
eyes ! 

Thus  it  appears  reasonable  to  expect  that 
virtuous  friends  will  meet  and  recognize 
each  other,  and  that  they  will  renew  their 
former  habits  of  affectionate  intercourse  in 
the  mansions  of  bliss.  And,  oh !  what  a 
blessed  and  glorious  meeting  will  that  be, 
after  the  long  silence  of  death,  after  the 
gloomy  interruption  of  the  grave,  after  an 
honourable  acquittal  at  the  final  tribunal; 
a  meeting  in  a  state,  oh  !  how  unlike  the 
present,  or  any  thing  that  the  heart  can  yet 
conceive.  Here,  they  were  frail,  imperfect, 
dying  creatures ;  here,  mutual  suffering 
often    called  for  mutual  sympathy;    and 
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mutual  infirmity,  for  mutual  candour  and 
indulgence;  here, friendships  the  most  vir- 
tuous and  the  most  closely  cemented  were 
severed  by  the  stroke  of  death;  but  in 
those  blissful  regions  there  will  be  no  in- 
firmities to  palliate,  no  pains  to  sooth,  no 
dangers  to  apprehend,  no  interrupted  friend- 
ship, no  unkind  suspicion,  no  angry  frowns, 
no  hostile  separation:  all  will  be  peace 
and  harmony,  and  love  and  joy,  and  that 
for  even  And  with  what  unspeakable  satis- 
faction will  the  righteous  in  a  future  life 
meet  with  some,  of  whose  moral  character 
and  final  state  they  once  entertained  the 
most  painful  doubts  and  the  most  alarming 
apprehensions. 

One  cloud,  one  dark  cloud,  appears  to 
overshadow  the  glorious  prospect,  and, 
partially  at  least,  to  deform  its  beauties. 
Some  will  be  missing  from  that  happy  as- 
sembly who  were  once  most  intimately 
connected  in  the  bonds  of  nature  and  af- 
fection. And  the  thought  of  the  bliss 
which  they  have  lost,  and  still  more,  of  the 
bitter  suffering  to  which  they  are  condemn- 
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ed  must,  one  might  imagine,  cast  a  cloud 
upon  the  scene,  and  inflict  a  paog  upon  the 
bosom  of  the  blessed. 

To  alleviate  this  great  apparent  difficulty 
let  it  be  considered, 

1.  That  the  instinctive  affections,  what- 
ever be  their  present  intensity  or  utility, 
having  answered  the  purpose  for  which 
they  were  implanted,  will  probably  have 
no  existence  in  a  future  state. 

2.  That  the  justice  and  wisdom,  and  even 
the  beftevolence  of  the  divine  proceedings 
towards  the  sufferers  themselves,  will  prob- 
ably be  so  apparent,  and  the  will  of  the 
righteous  will  be  so  absorbed  in,  atid  identi- 
fied with  the  governing  will  of  God,  that 
few  or  no  painful  feelings  will  be  excited  on 
account  of  those  who,  for  a  limited  period, 
^11  suffer  for  their  crimes;  except  perhaps 
a  generous  pity,  in  which  the  sense  of  pain 
is  in  a  great  measure  absorbed  in  the  feel- 
ing of  benevolence. 

3.  That  probably  the  state  of  future 
punishment  will  bear  no  resemblance  to 
those  gross  conceptions  which  many  entef- 
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tain,  from  the  literal  interpretation  which 
they  give  to  the  figurative  language  bf 
scripture.  The  state  of  punishment  to 
which  the  wicked  will  be  consigned,  will 
no  doubt  be  miserable,  and  even  insuppoit-* 
able.  It  will  probably  consist  chiefly  in 
suffering  the  natural  consequences  of  their 
own  vicious  and  exorbitant  passions,  which 
will  of  themselves  terminate  in  shame  and 
misery.  And  by  this  salutary,  but  painful 
process,  they  may  perhaps  ultimately  be 
reclaimed  to  virtue,  and  restored  to  peace. 
In  the  mean  time,  while  these  sources  of 
agony  remain  in  the  breast,  the  place  where 
they  will  exist  is  of  little  moment.  All 
places  are  alike  to  a  wounded  spirit.  A 
celestial  paradise  would  to  such  an  one  be  a 
place  of  torment.  To  me  therefore  the  con- 
jecture appears  not  improbable,  that  in  the 
life  to  come  the  place  in  which  the  unright- 
eous will  undergo  their  penal  s^entdnce, 
may  be  the  same  with  that  in  which  the 
righteous  will  enjoy  their  promised  reward. 
And  may  we  not  be  permitted  to  conjec- 
ture, that  some  portion  at  least  of  the  hap- 
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piness  of  the  righteous  may  anse  from  ge- 
nerous and  gradually  successful  exertions 
to  reclaim  their  fallen  and  unhappy  fellow- 
creatures  ?  This  supposition  is  at  least  as 
rational,  and  it  is  far  less  painful,  than  the 
vulgar  creed  concerning  the  torments  of 
hell.  And  I  am  confident,  that  it  is  not  less 
consistent  with  the  doctrine  of  the  New 
Testament, 

To  conclude.  From  what  has  been  ad- 
vanced in  this  discourse  we  infer  the  un- 
speakable value  of  the  gospel  dispensation, 
which  hath  brought  life  and  immortality  to 
light. 

We  also  infer  the  encouragement  which 
the  gospel  affords  to  virtuous  friendship,  for 
such  friendships  are  everlasting. 

Again.  No  friendships  ought  to  be  form- 
ed but  what  are  founded  upon  virtue,  for 
none  but  these  will  endure  for  ever.  Friend- 
ships cemented  by  vice,  must  terminate  in 
misery ;  and  they  who  have  been  partners 
in  guilt,  will  probably  be  companions  in 
coodemnation. 
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Further.  When  virtuous  friends  are  re- 
moved by  death,  how  painful  soever  the 
separation,  they  know  it  will  be  but  tempo- 
rary ;  and  that  after  a  short  interval  they 
shall  meet  again  to  part  no  more.  They 
sorrow  not  as  others  who  have  no  hope. 

Let  virtuous  friends  therefore  encourage 
and  assist  each  other  in  the  paths  of  wisdom 
and  goodness.  Let  theni  emulate  the  excel- 
lences of  those  who  are  already  departed, 
that  they  may  be  found  worthy  of  being 
united  to  them  again,  in  those  regions  of 
purity  and  bliss,  where  they  shall  make  a 
continually  accelerated  progress  in  know- 
ledge, benevolence,  and  piety,  to  all  eter- 
nity. 

Let  us  then,  my  brethren,  comfort  one 
another  with  these  words;  and ^ unite  in 
thanksgivings  to  the  God  and  Father  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  of  his  infinite 
mercy  has  begotten  us  again  to  this  glorious 
hope,  by  the  resurrection  of  his  son  Christ 
Jesus  from  the  dead.    Amen. 
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SERMON   XVII. 
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THE    PRESENCE   OF   GOD   IN    HEAVEN    AND   HELL. 


Psalm  cxxxix.  8. 

Jf  I  ascend  up  into  heaven^  thou  art  there :  if  I  make  my 
bed  in  hell,  behold!  thou  art  there. 


The  omnipresence  and  the  omniscience  of 
God  are  asserted  in  thi^  elegant  composi- 
tion in  the  most  expressive  language.  The 
sacred  writer  first  acknowledges  the  inti- 
mate acquaintance  of  the  Divine  Being 
with  himself,  and  with  all  his  concerns. 
O  Lord,  thou  hast  searched  me  and  known 
me.  Thou  knowest  my  down-sitting  and  my 
uprising :  thou  understandest  my  thought 
afar  off.  Thou  compassest  my  path  and 
my  lying  down,  and  art  acquainted  with 
all  my  ways.  For  there  is  not  a  word  upon 
my  tongue  but,  lo !  O  Lord,  thou  knowest 
it  altogether.     Thou  has  beset  me  behind 
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and  before,  and  hast  laid  thy  hand  upon 
me. 

He  then  proceeds  to  assert,  in  the  most 
explicit  language,  the  universal  presence 
and  inspection  of  God,  and  that  if  it  were 
ever  so  much  his  desire  and  endeavour  to 
screen  himself  from  the  divine  presence  and 
notice,  and  if  he  had  it  in  his  power  to 
dart  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning  to  the  re- 
motest verge  of  the  universe,  it  would  be 
all  in  vain.  Whither  shall  I  go  from  thy 
spiritf  or  whither  shall  1  flee  from  thy  pre- 
sence? If  I  ascend  up  into  heaven,  thou  art 
there:  if  I  make  my  bed  in  hell,  behold 
thou  art  there.  If  I  take  the  wings  of  the 
moraing,  and  .dwell  in  the  uttermost  parts 
of  the  sea,  even  there  shall  thy  hand  lead 
me,  and  thy  right  hand  ^hall  hold  me. 

In  common  language  the  word  heaven  al- 
most uniformly  signifies  the  place  of  abode, 
andi  the  Imppy  state  of  the  virtuous  in  a  fu- 
ture life:  and  hell  as  uniformly  expresses 
the  place  where  the  mcked  are  or  will  be 
hereafter  punished.  And  when  we  meet 
with  these  expressions,  either  in  the  Old 
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Testament  or  the  New,  we  currently  an- 
nex these  significations  to  them,  without 
troubling  ourselves  to  inquire  whether  the 
sacred  writers  intended  to  express  these 
ideas.  The  consequence  is,  that  we  com- 
monly mistake  their  meaning. 

In  the  writings  of  David,  the  supposed 
author  of  this  sublime  composition,  the 
doctrine  of  a  future  life  is  seldom,  if  ever, 
unequivocally  alluded  to :  and  the  place  or 
state  of  the  virtuous  after  death  is  never 
called  heaven.  Much  less  does  the  Psalmist 
ever  distinguish  the  place  of  the  future 
punishment  of  the  wicked  by  the  term, 
hell :  for  to  such  a  state,  or  place,  there  is 
no  allusion  in  any  of  his  writings;  nor  are 
we  sure  that  he  entertained  any  expecta- 
tion of  it  We  are  told  in  the  book  of  Ge- 
nesis,* that  "  God  made  the  firmament,  or 
expanse,  and  divided  the  waters  which  were 
underthe  firmament,  from  the  waters  which 
were  above  the  firmament,  and  that  God 
called  the  firmament  heaven/'  It  is  plain 
from  hence,  that  the  author  of  that  book 

♦  Gen.  i.  7. 
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supposed  the  firmament  to  be  a  solid  arch, 
which  divided  the  waters  above  from  the 
waters  below.  And  agreeably  to  this  hy- 
pothesis, the  general  deluge  is  represented* 
as  having  been  caused  by  the  opening  of 
the  windows,  or  floodgates  of  heaven,  and 
letting  down  the  waters  upon  the  earth. 
Such  was  the  erroneous  philosophy  of  the 
age,  and  upon  this  system  the  language  of 
the  Hebrew  writers  is  constructed.  Over 
this  solid  arch,  called  the  firmament,  God 
is  supposed  to  have  fixed  his  peculiar  resi- 
dence ;  and  from  hence  he  directs  the  winds, 
the  clouds,  the  lightnings,  and  the  storms; 
and  from  hence,  as  from  an  imperial  palace, 
he  surveys  and  governs  the  universe. 
.  So  also,  the  word  hell  is  never  used  in 
the  Old  Testament,  in  the  sense  which  we 
usually  annex  to  it,  as  the  place  of  the  fu- 
ture punishment  of  the  wicked.  But  it 
constantly  signifies  the  grave,  or  the  great 
repository  of  the  dead,  both  of  the  righte- 
ous aBd  the  wicked.  Thus,  when  it  is  said, 
the  wicked  shall  be  turned  into  hell,  the 

♦  Gen.  vii.  11. 
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meaning  is,  that  idolaters  shall  be  destroy- 
ed. And  again.  Psalm  xvi,  "  thou  wilt  not 
leave  my  soul  in  hell,'*  means  thou  wilt  not 
leave  me  in  the  grave,  which  is  confirmed 
by  thesubse<^uient  and  paralleldause, "  nei- 
ther wilt  thou  suffer  thy  holy  one  to  see  cor- 
ruption."  This  expression  is  used  by  the 
Psalmist  under  the  character  of  the  Messiah, 
and  as  the  apostle  Peter  argues,  it  is  quite  in- 
applicable to  David  himself,  who  died  and 
was  buried  like  the  rest  of  mankind.  But  no 
considerate  and  well-informed  Christian  can 
believe  that  Jesus  passed  the  interval  be- 
tween his  death  and  resurrection  in  heU,  ac- 
cording to  the  usual  acceptation  of  the 
term.  Some,  indeed,  have  strangely  con- 
ceived that  Jesus  was  during  that  time  in 
the  place  of  torment,  actually  suffering  the 
punishment  of  the  damned,  in  order  to  sa- 
tisfy the  justice  of  God,  and  to  make  atone- 
ment for  the  elect.  And  this  they  are 
pleased  to  call  one  of  the  peculiar  doctrines 
of  the  Gospel.  But  this  extravagant  con- 
ceit is  as  repugnant  to  the  Christian  reli- 
gion as  it  is  to  common  sense,  and  to  all 
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the  best  and  most  worthy  conceptions  which 
we  can  form  of  the  attributes^f  God.  Upon 
the  whole,  therefore,  when  the  Psalmist 
says,  if  I  ascend  up  into  heaven  thou  art 
there,  if  I  make!  my  bed  in  hell,  behold, 
thou  art  there;  his  true  meaning  is  to  assert 
the  omnipresence  of  God  thro.ugh;every  tcr 
gion  of  the  universe.  It  is. as  though  )he 
hkd  said,  whether  I  ascend  above  the  stars, 
or  sink  intothe  Jo  west  abyss;  whether  I 
clifub  tothe  throne  of  God,  or  bury  myself 
ifi  thedtepie^  darkness  of  the  grave;  1  can 
never  flee  from  thy  presence,  I  can  never 
elude  thy  notice,  I  can  never  withdraw  from 
thine  enei^y-:  than  which,  no  sentiment 
Cffn  be' more  just,  beautiful,  or  impressive. 
''  Tbat  there  is  a 'life  to  come,  that  there 
will  be  astate  after  death  in  which  ithe  vif*^ 
tttous  wiU  be  happy,  and  >n  which  the  vir 
cious  will  receive  the. punishment  due  to 
their  offences,  is  a  doctrine  of  which  we  are 
a8*9Ufe  as  we  are  of  the  truth  of  divine  re- 
velation. For  it  is  the  express  obj^ect  of 
tteimission  of  Christ  to  make  known  this 
interesting  fact    Whether  these  places  or 
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states  are  respectively  distinguished  in  scrip- 
ture by  the  denomination  of  heaven  and 
hell,  is  comparatively  of  little  moment 
Nevertheless,  a  serious  inquirer  into  the 
scriptures  will  not  think  himself  improperly 
employed  in  seeking  out  the  true  meaning 
of  vvrords  \vhich  so  frequently  occur,  and 
are  so  much  misunderstood. 

Our  Lord  solemnly  declares  that  all  who 
are  in  their  graves  shall  hear  his  voice  and 
shall  come  forth,  they  who  have  done  good 
to  the  resurrection  of  life,  and  they  who 
have  done  evil  to  the  resurrection  of  con- 
demnation :  and  as  human  beings  will  rise 
in  a  corporeal  form,  there  must  be  some 
place  in  which  they  will  reside,  and  wher- 
ever that  is,  God  may  properly  be  said  to 
dwell  with  them.  Whether  they  ascend  up 
into  heaven,  or  make  their  bed  in  hell,  be- 
hold, God  will  be  there. 

The  opinion  which  many  have  deemed 
most  rational,  and  to  which  the  scriptures 
appear  to  give  most  countenance,  concern- 
ing the  place  where  the  righteous  shall  in- 
herit the  reward  of  their  virtue  is,  that  the 
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future  residence  of  the  virtuous  will  be 
fixed  in  this  terrestrial  globe,  after  it  shalU 
by  a  gradual  process  of  improvement,  be 
restored  to  its  original  paradisiacal  state. 
That  this  world  will  ever  be  destroyed  by 
a  general  conflagration,  is  a  doctrine  which 
however  current,  has  no  just  foundation 
either  in  the  scriptures  or  in  true  philoso- 
phy. But,  that  the  earth  is  in  a  state  of  gra- 
dual and  accelerated  improvement,  must, 
I  think,  be  admitted  by  all  candid  and  at- 
tentive observers  of  nature.  And  when  it 
has  thus  by  slow  degrees  been  prepared  for 
the  reception  of  its  new  inhabitants,  it  is 
reasonable  to  believe  that  the  dead  will  be 
raised  by  the  commanding  energy  of  omni- 
potence ;  and  that  the  virtuous  will  be  re- 
stored to  being,  and  to  happiness,  in  a  state 
analogous  to  that  in  which  they  formerly 
existed,  but  unspeakably  improved  and 
freed  firom  every  evil  and  imperfection,  na- 
tural and  moral :  in  which  there  shall  be 
no  tears,  no  sin,  no  death.  For  what  would 
be  the  use  of  those  virtuous  habits  which 
are  acquired  by  the  labour  and  painful  dis- 
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cipline  of  the  present  state,  if  they  are  not 
hereafter  to  be  brought  into  exercise,  and 
to  be  still  further  improved  and  exalted  by 
the  influences  and  impressions  of  a  state 
similar  to  that  in  which  they  were  con- 
tracted ? 

And,  in  this  renovated  and  happy  state, 
it  niay  truly  be  said  thzX  God  will  reside. 
If  this  be  heaven,  then  if  we  ascend  up  into 
hearenV  God  will  be  there.  H*  will  be 
there  by  his  essential  presence.  By  that 
presence  with  which  he  fills  all  space ;  and 
by  'that  necessity  of  existence,  in  conse>- 
quence  of  which  he  cannot  withdraw  him- 
self fi-om  any  place:  by  which  he  filletfa 
heaven  and  earth.  The  manner  of  this 
presence  is  to  us^  incomprehensible;  '  We 
see  and  know  how  we  ourselves,  and  ho^ 
others  around  us  are  present  in>  and  occupy 
particular  portion^  of  space.  But  ?n  what 
manner  the  Divine  Being  is  present'with 
air  his  works,  and  penetrates '  immensity, 

■ 

wfe  ciannot  coniprehend.  The  eye  beholds 
hitn  nofrand  thd  acutest  senses  are  tob 
gross  to  disbem  the  essence  ^  6f '  the  Deky. 
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Nor  can  the  contracted  intellect  of  man 
form  any  conceptiort  of  the  mode  of  the 
divine  existence.  Nevertheless  we  are  ab- 
solutely certain  of  his  universal,  necessary 
presence:  and  he  mani^fests  his  presence 
by  his  operations.  The  laws  of  nature  in 
the  present  world  are  the  appointment,  and 
probably  the  wise  and  uniform  energy  of 
God.  No  change,  however  trivial  or  un- 
noticed, is  produced  in  the  state  of  thing^s, 
without  his  observation  and  agency.  And 
in  the  renovated  world  his  pfeseliiie  alnd 
agency  will  be  equally  necessary  to  main- 
tain  the  course  of  events,  and  to  sustain 
and  provide  for  the  re-aniniated  a,nd  virtu- 
ous inhabitants.  His  almighty  power  wiM 
rouse  them  from  the  long  slumbei^  of  the 
grave,  will  restore  to  them  all  their  mental 
and  corporeal  energies,  and  wilT  arfay'thfem 
in  robes  of* glory  and  perfection.  Gbd'Will 
be  there  to  place  them  in  circumstahpes 
and  connexions  best  adapted  tb  their  cha- 
racter and  improvements,  and  to  sbp[!)iy 
them  with  whatever  may  contribute  to  their 
advancement  in  intellectual  and  moral  ex- 
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cellence  and  felicity.  In  what  occupation 
the  virtuous  will  be  employed  in  a  future 
life  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain,  and  vain  to 
conjecture.  The  state  of  existence  then, 
may  be  as  different  from  the  present,  though 
.  dependent  upon  it,  and  analogous  to  it,  as 
the  feelings  and  employments  of  a  man  are 
from  thai  of  an  embryo  before  the  birth. 
But,  whatever  it  be,  it  will  be  such  as  God 
in  his  great  goodness  will  provide  for  his 
faithful  servants,  such  as  will  be  most  ho- 
nourable to  him.  and  most  suitable  to  them. 
It  is  not  impossible  that  communications 
with  the  Supreme  Being  may  be  more  im- 
mediate and  more  direct  than  in  the  pre- 
sent state.  Here,  only  now  and  then,  upon 
extraordinary  occasions.  God  interposes  to 
reveal  his  will  to  mankind,  and  in  the 
course  of  many  centuries  he  appoints  but 
one  or  two  individuals  to  be  the  messen- 
gers of  his  pleasure.  But  if  we  can  infer 
any  thing  from  the  account  in  Genesis,  of 
the  original  state  of  man  in  paradise,  we 
may  conclude  that  these  intercourses  will 
be  more  frequent  and  direct  than  thev  now 
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are.  Whether  any  sensible  symbol  of  the 
divine  presence  will  be  exhibited  in  those 
happy  abodes,  we  have  no  ground  even  to 
conjecture.  But  of  one  thing  we  are  fully 
assured,  that  God  will  be  present  with  all 
the  glorified  inhabitants  to  support  their 
existence,  to  invigorate  their  powers,  to 
supply  their  wants,  and  to  insure  their  hap- 
piness to  everlasting  ages. 

And  in  a  sense  analogous  to  this,  the  pre- 
sence of  God  mil  be  found  in  hell,  if  by  that 
word  we  understand  what  it  seldom  signi* 
fies,  either  in  the  Old  or  the  New  Testa- 
ment, the  state  of  the  zsncked  after  death,  or 
the  place  where  they  are  to  be  punished. 

That  the  wicked  will  rise  to  suffering  is 
a  fact  as  clearly  ascertained  as  that  the  vir- 
tuous will  rise  to  happiness.  "  They  who 
have  done  evil,"  saith  our  Lord,  '*  shall 
come  forth  to  the  resurrection  of  condem- 
nation.'' And  the  apostle  Paul  teaches  that 
there  "  will  be  a  resurrection  both  of  the 
just  and  of  the  unjust.'' 

To  have  established  the  doctrine  of  a  fu- 
ture life,  even  for  the  virtuous,  independ- 
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ently  of  divine  revelation,  would  have  been 
very  difficult ;  but  to  produce  satisfactary 
evidence  of  the  resurrection  of  the  wicked 
to  disgrace  and  misery,  would,  I  think,  have 
been  absolutely  impossible.  Every  natural 
appearance  would  lead  to  the  conclusion, 
that  the  wicked,  after  having  subserved  the 
wise  and  usefql  purposes  for  which  they  are 
permitted  to  exist,  would  ultimatiely  be  ex- 
punged from  the  creation  of  God.  But  re- 
velation assures  us  that  they  will  be  raised 
to  life,  and  reason  concurs  in  the  doctrine, 
that  if  the  wicked  rise,  they  must  rise  to 
suffering.  F&r  they  will  doubtless  rise  with 
all  tbeir  evil  habits  and  affections  adher- 
ing  to  th^m,  otherwise  their  identity  wduld 
be  lost.  But  while  these  b0.bits  continue, 
they  mu$t  be  mis.erabl.e.  For  to  be -habi- 
tually vjcio.us,  {ind  »t;the  *S^me  time' happy, 
is  a  contradiction  in  terms. 

But  as  the  wicked  will  be  raised  to  life, 
there  must  be  some  place  in  which  they 
will  afterwards  exist.  But  where  that  place 
will  be  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain.  Con- 
jectures the  most  extravagant,  and  fictions 
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th^  most  absurdf  have  beea  formed  (ind  be- 
lieved without  t^e  shadow  of  probability. 
Aod  figurative  expressioQ^  which,  occur  in 
the  scriptures,  have  beeu  understood  in  a 
gross  and  literal  sense.  There  is  no  reason  to 
conceive  of  the  place  where  the  wicked,  are 
to  be  punished  as  a  dark  and  disiiial  dun- 
geon, nor  to  suppose  that  material  fire  will 
be  used  as  an  instrument  of  torture.  The 
fires  with  which  the  wicked  will.be  consum* 
ed.  will  he  those  of  their  own  extravagant 
appetites  and  intemperate  passions,  and 
the  worm  which  will  feed  upon  their  vitals, 
is  the  insupportable  agony  of  a  guilty  con- 
science...  An4  these  internal  feelings,  con- 
stituting a  hell  in  their  own  bosoms,  the 
place  in  which  they  are  to  exist  is  an  ob- 
ject of.no  consideration.  Paradise  itself 
has  no  balm  for  a  wounded  spirit  .And  if 
we  could  even  indulge  the  supposition  that 
the  wicked  were  to  be  placed  in  this  world, 
as  the  righteous  possibly  may,  and  in  com- 
pany with  the  righteous,  they  might  be  suf- 
fering the  just  and  necessary  pains  of  unre- 
penting  vice,  while  the  virtuous  Were  tri- 
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umphing  in  the  due  reward  of  their  inte- 
grity. Nor  let  it  be  imagined  that  the  pre^ 
sence  and  the  sufferings  of  the  wicked  would 
in  the  least  degree  infringe  upon  the  hap- 
piness of  the  righteous,  who  would  feel  the 
firmest  conviction  thatthediscipline  through 
which  the  wicked  were  then  passing,  how- 
ever severe,  would  be  no  more  than  what 
would  be  requisite  for  their  ultimate  resto- 
ration to  virtue  and  to  happiness.  And  may 
it  not  be  supposed,  that  the  generous  and 
delightful  office  of  the  virtuous,  will  be  to 
contribute,  by  seasonable  counsels  and  be- 
nevolent attentions,  to  restore  the  dislocat- 
ed powers,  to  heal  and  tranquillize  the  dis- 
ordered mind,  and  to  rescue  their  unhappy 
fellow  creatures,  some  possibly  whom  they 
had  formerly  known  and  loved,  from  the 
extremity  of  vice  and  wretchedness  ? 

But  while  we  censure  the  groundless 
conjectures  of  others,  we  must  ourselves  be- 
ware that  we  do  not  wander  too  far  into 
these  shadowy  regions,  nor  affect  to  be  wise 
above  what  is  written.  Of  iDue  fact  we  pos- 
sess indubitable  evidence:  that  the  impe- 
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nitent  sinner,  when  he  makes  his  bed  in 
bell;  will  find  to  his  utter  astonishment  and 
consternation,  that  God  also  is  there. 

God  will  be  there  by  his  essential  diffu- 
sive necessary  pr  essence,  in  the  same  man- 
ner a,s  he  is  present  in  the  earth,  in  heaven> 
and  through  the  boundless  universe.  And 
his  presence  will  be  sufficiently  manifested 
by  his  awful  operations.  He  will  be  there  to 
bring  the  crimes  of  sinners  to  their  remem- 
brance ;  he  will  be  there  to  awaken  con- 
science to  perform  her  office ;  he  will  be 
there  to  inflict  the  punishment  which  is  due 
to  sin.  Not  indeed  a  vindictive  punish- 
ment ;  far  be  such  a  thought  from  God : 
fury  IS  not  in  him.  But  a  punishment,  the 
intent  of  which  will  be  to  fix  upon  the  mind 
oF  thie  suflTerer  the  deepest  detestation  and 
abhorrence  of  vice,  to  produce  an  eternal 
separation  from  all  ciiminal  habits  and  in- 
temperate passions ;  a  punishment  proba- 
bly far  more  painful  and  more  pernrabent 
than  any  thing  which  they  can  now  either 
fear  or  conceive ;  which  to  the  unhappy 
victilfns  themselves   will    appear    beyond 
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measure,  and  insupportable;  which  will 
make  them  weary  of  existence,  so  that  they 
shall  seek  for  death,  and  it  shall  flee  from 
them.  But  this  punishment  shall  never  in 
any  case  exceed  the  limits  of  wisdom  and 
of  justice,  and  it  shall  be  eventually  suc- 
cessful to  divide  the  sinner  firom  his  crimes, 
and  to  restore  the  humbled,  mourning  peni- 
tent  to  reason,  to  virtue,  to  happiness,  and 
to  God. 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  declaration  in 
the  text  is  true  and  important,  if  it  is  under- 
stood in  the  usual  but  less  proper  sense  of 
the  words,  in  a  sense  which  the  writer  did 
not  intend,  and  which  probably  never  oc- 
curred to  his  thoughts.  If  heaven  is  un- 
derstood to  express  the  happy  state  of  the 
righteous  after  the  resurrection,  and  hell 
the  state  or  the  place  in  which  the  wicked 
will  be  hereafter  punished;  if  we  ascend  up 
into  heaven  God  is  there,  if  we  make  our 
bed  in  hell,  behold,  he  is  there. 

Let  us  now  take  some  notice  of  the  truth 
and  importance  of  the  doctrine  of  the  text, 
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in  the  sense  in  which  the  author  himself  in* 
tended  it  God  is  present  in  the  upper  and 
in'  the  lower  world,  with  the  Uoing  and  with 
the  dead. 

God  is  present  in  the  starry  firmament. 
He  made  the  hosts  of  heaven.  He  count- 
eth  the  number  of  the  stars*  He  calleth 
them  all  by  their  names.  ''  He  rounded  in 
his  paim  their  spacious  orbs,  and  bowled 
them  flaming  through  the  dark  profound*" 
He  assigned  them  their  stations.  He  ap- 
pointed them  their  revolutions.  He  esta- 
blished their  laws.  He  guides  their  courses. 
He  directs  their  influences.  He  makes 
them  all  subservient  to  his  purposes;  arid 
adapts  them  to  the  accommodation  of  the 
numberless  myriads  by  whom  they  ate  in- 
habited. 

He  diffused  the  atmasphete  over  the 
earth^and  governs  all  its  fluctuations;  He 
orders  the  courses  of  the  winds,  and  regu- 
laitfes  their  fury^  not,  indeed,  by  arbitrary 
interpositions,  but  by  laws  as  invariable  as 
those  which  govern  the  resolutions  of  the 
earth.     He  raises  the  vapours.     He  forms 
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the  clouds.  He  distils  the  fructifying 
showers.  *  The  thunder  and  the  lightning 
obey  his  voice.  Rain  and  hail,  snow  and 
vapour,  wind  and  storm  fulfil  his  word. 
And  his  presence,  providence,  and  energy, 
are  equally  manifested  in  the  beneficial  ef- 
fects which  are  usually  produced  by  the 
genial  influences  of  the  atmosphere  in  sup- 
plying life  and  breath  to  the  animal,  and 
fertility  and  beauty  to  the  vegetable  crea- 
tion;  or  in  those  fatal  consequences  which 
sometimes  result  from  raging  hurricanes, 
from  blasting  storms,  from  incessant  rains, 
from  long-continued  droughts,  and  from 
pestilential  vapours. 

If  I  make  my  bed  in  hell,  behold^  thou 
art  there.     God  is  present  in  the  grave. 

The  grave  is  the  home  of  man ;  the  house 
appointed  for  all  the  living;  the  land  of 
darkness,  solitude,  and  silence.  Man  re- 
gards it  with  disgust.  He  turns  from  it  as 
a  spectacle  of  disgrace  and  horror.  He 
buries  his  dead  out  of  his  sight,  and  care- 
fully conceals  the  mouldering  clay.  The 
grave  excludes  all  beings  but  God.     He  is 
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present  there.     The  grave  is  naked  before 
him,  and  destruction  has  no  covering. 

God  is  there  by  his  essential  presence : 
by  that  necessity  of  nature  in  consequence 
of  which  he  cannot  withdraw  from  any 
place,  or  rather  cannot  be  limited  to  any. 
But  is.  always  necessarily  present,  in  every 
partof  space,  and  in  every  period  of  dura- 
tion. Nor  does  it  argue  imperfection  in 
him  .that  he.  cannot  limit  his.  own  omni- 
presence.. Tor,  if  he  were  not  present  at 
all  times  in  all  places,  he  could  not  every 
where  exert  his  energy.  And  therefore  to 
limit  the  presence  of  God^  would  be  to  limit 
his  knowledge  and  his  power. 

Nor  is'  rt  derogatory  from  his  dignity  to 
be  present  in  places  which  to  us  appear 
polluted  and  obscene.^  To  dwell  in  the 
grave, '  the  land  of  darkness,  disgrace,  and 
horror.  He  views  objects  with  other  eyes 
than  man.  And  where  man  with  his  gross 
corporeal  organs  perceives  nothing  but  the 
process  of  dissolution,  offensive  to  the  eye, 
and  disgusting  to  every  sense,  there,  an 
omniscient,  omnipresent  spirit  discerns  the 
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uniform  operation  of  the  wise  laws  which 
he  has  ordained,  and  sees  all  terminating  in 
a  glorious  end.  His  essence,  like  a  sun- 
beam, is  incapable  of  contracting  pollution 
or  stain;  and  being  himself  a  pure  imma- 
terial spirit,  he  is  perfectly  unsusceptible 
of  disagreeable  impressions  from  those  cir- 
cumstances which  are  most  unpleasant  to 
the  gross  organs  of  corporeal  sense. 

God  is  present  in  the  grave,  to  behold 
what  passeth  there :  and  is  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  all  that  happens  in  the  daik 
caverns  of  the  earth.  He  sees  the  mass  of 
mortality  laid  in  its  earthy  bed.  And,  when 
sealed  up  from  mortal  sight,  he  beholds  all 
the  changes  which  pass  upon  it.  He  sees 
the  graceful  human  form  gradually  wasting 
away,  and  reduced  at  length  to  its  original 
dust.  And  when  in  the  revolution  of  ages 
that  dust  is  scattered  in  a  thousand  ^iflfer- 
ent  places,  and  appears  under  a  thousand 
different  forms,  not  a  ^ngle  atom  escapes 
his  notice,  not  a  hair  of  the  head  is  lost  in 
his  account. 

And  as  he  is  present  by  his  inspection,  lo 
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also  by  bis  infiwence  and  power.  He  builds 
and  animates  the  curious  fabric  at  first. 
He  appoints  the  limits  of  its  existence.  And 
when  he  saitb,  return  to  thine  original  dust, 
the  almighty  fiat  is  obeyed.  No  power 
but  that  which  formed,  can  dissolve  it 
again.  He  ordains  the  law  of  dissolution, 
and  his  co-opetiating  energy  gives  efficacy 
to  the  decree. 

And  that  energy  shall  roue  it  again.  He 
who  first  ibrmed  and  arranged  the  wonder- 
ful and  harmonious  stricture, — he  that  for 
a  time  supported  it  in  existence,  and  who 
afterwards  reduced  it  to  its  primitive  d««3t, 
is  able  to  rebuild  it  anew.  When.  Uie  great 
trumpet  shall  sound,  the  scattered  particles, 
wherever  dispersed,  shall  hasten,  like  well- 
disciplined  troops,  to  their  appointed  stan^- 
dard,  and  each  shall  find  his  proper  place 
and.id:atf0nv  Nor  shall  this  destined  period 
long. delay.  The  voice  of  prophecy  has 
announced  it:  the  authority  of. Jesus  has 
confirmed  the  truth.  The  grave  shall  re^ 
sign  her  dead.  What  is  sown  in  disho- 
nour, shall  be  raised  in  glory. 
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And  surely,  my  Christian  friends,  this  is 
a  very  soothing  and  delightftU  view  of  the 
grave,  and  ought,  in  some  degree,  to  re- 
concile our  minds  to  the  prospect  o{  taking 
up  our  abode  there.  We  are  ready  occa- 
sionally to  look  forward  to  the  grave  with 
dismay,  and  to  shrink  from  the  thought  of 
lying  down  in  the  cold  and  dreary  mansions 
of  the  dead.  But  should  it  not  calm  and 
sooth  our  minds  to  recollect,  that  when  we 
make  our  bed  in  the  grave,  as  we  shortly 
must,  behold,  our  God  is  there.  That  he 
will  take  the  charge  of  our  sleeping  dust, 
when  our  surviving  friends  are  necessitated 
to  give  up  the  paipful  office.  That  he  will 
watch  over  us  with  unremitting  care  dur- 
ing our  long  and  peaceful  slumbers :  and 
tliat  in  due  time  he  will  commission  his 
beloved  Son  to  awaken  us  to  a  new  and 
immortal  life,  and  to  transform  these  earth- 
ly bodies  into  the  likeness  of  his  own  glo- 
rious body,  by  the  energy  of  his  mighty 
power. 

And  do  we  not  often  tremble  at  the 
thought  of  committing  the  remains  of  our 
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departed  friends  to  the  dark  and  solitary 
chamber  of  the  tomb  ?  Do  we  not  often,  in 
imagination  at  least,  go  to  the  grave,  to  weep 
there  ?  Do  we  not,  as  it  were,  sympathise 
with  the  slumbering  dead  ?  and  think  with 
pain  upon  the  changes  which  are  passing 
upon  the  lifeless  forms  of  our  once  beloved 
associates  and  friends. 

But  are  we  not  forgetful  in  these  melan- 
choly moments,  that  when  we  left  them  in 
the  grave,  we  left  them  in  a  mansion  where 
their  Father  dwells  ?  in  a  region  over  which 
their  God  presides  ?  And  that  we  deposited 
their  dear  remains  under  the  care  of  a 
powerful  and  a  faithful  guardian,  in  sure 
and  certain  hope  that  in  due  season  they 
will  be  raised  to  a  glorious  and  immortal 
life ;  and  be  introduced  into  a  new  and 
happy  state  of  existence,  where  death  shall 
be  swallowed  up  in  victory  ? 

Wherefore,  my  Christian  friends,  let  us 
comfort  one  another  with  these  words,  and 
let  us  not  sorrow  as  those  who  have  no 
hope. 


SERMON  XVHI. 


THE  ASCENSION   OF  CHRIST. 


Acts,  i.  9. 

And  when  he  had  spoken  these  taoardsy  while  they  hdidd^ 
he  zDos  taken  tip,  and  a  cloud  reeehed  him  omi  of  their 
mgm. 

The  AscensioD  of  Christ,  which  took  place 
at  this  season  of  the  year»  is  an  event  of 
great  importance  in  the  history  of  his  ati^ 
tton,  and  in  the  evidenees  of  the  Chnstian 
pevelation.  It  is  highly  worthy  of  credit; 
it  was  productive  of  many  beneficial  con- 
sequences ;  and  suggests  jnany  usefiil  in- 
flections. The  narrative  by  the  evangel- 
lists  is  to  the  following  purports 

Upon  the  fortieth  day  after  his^pesumc^ 
lion  from  the  dead,  the  apostles  being  at 
Jerusalem,  Jesus  led  them  forth  to  the 
mount  of  Olives>  on  the  wiay  to  JBetbany» 
about  a  mile  from  the  city.  He  there  charge 
ed  them  not  to  leave  Jerusalem,  till  they 
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bad  received  the  Holy  Spirit  which  be  had 
promised  them  in  his  Father's  name ;  and 
which  would  in  a  few  days  be  poured  ottt 
upon  them  in  such  abundance,  that  they 
might  he  said  to  be  even  baptized  with  rt, 
as  the  disciples  of  John  were  baptized  with 
water.  These  artless  and  honest,  but  am- 
bitious men,  still  dreaming  of  a  temporal 
kingdom,  in  which  they  were  to  be  ad- 
vaoced  to  the  highest  posts  and  privileges, 
an^  expeetiog,  no  doubt,  that  their  Master 
was  immediately  to  ^be  invested  with  tem- 
poral rulet  eag^ly  ask  him  whether  he  was 
BOW  i^ut  to  deliver  the  country  immedi- 
ately from  the  Roman  yoke,  and  to  raise  it 
to  that  high  Tank  and  authority  over  the 
nations  which  they  had  so  long  expected. 
Jesus,  with  his.  usual  wisdom,  waves  1^ 
question,  and  reminds  them,  that  the  sea- 
son when  any  event  wluch-faad^  been  fore- 
told would  happen,  was  known  only  to 
God,  and  would  not  be  revealed  to  them. 
And  witliout  staying  to  correct  thefr  fond 
mistake,  which  he  knew  would  in  a  few 
days  correct  itself,  he  eKfdains^to  them  the 
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nature  of  their  commission,  and  informs 
them,  that  when  they  had  received  the  gift 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  they  would  be  properly 
qualified,  and  it  would  be  their  office  to 
bear  testimony  to  his  mission  and  his  doc- 
trinein  every  part  of  the  world,  both  among 
Jews  and  Gentiles.     After  this  he  blessed 
them,  that  is,  he  took  an  affectionate  leave 
of  them,  recommending  them,  no  doubt,  to 
the  protection  and  blessing  of  his  Father, 
and  their  Father;  of  his  God,  and  their 
God.     While  they  were  engaged  in  this  so- 
lemn exercise,  Jesus  was  taken  frpm  them; 
and  while  they  were  looking  on,  he  ascend- 
ed gradually  before  their  eyes  towards  the 
clouds,  till  at  length  he  disappeared.     In 
the  mean  time,  while  they  were  still  gaz- 
ing, two  appearances  in  the  form  of  men, 
in  white  robes,  were  seen .  standing  near 
them :  who  assured  them,  that  that  same 
Jesus  should  in  due  time  return  again  to 
them  in  the  same  visible  and  awful  manner 
in  which  he  had  then  ascended.    After  this 
they  probably  vanished.    And  the  apostleft 
returned  with  great  joy  to  the  city,  tri- 
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umphing  in  this  additional  honour  confer- 
red upon  their  Master,  and  in  this  new  and 
glorious  proof  of  his  mission  from  God. 

Such  is  the  account/  as  it  is  detailed  by 
the  evangelists  Mark  and  Luke,  neither  of 
them  probably  being  themselves  witnesses 
of  the  magnificent  spectacle,  but  having 
received  the  account  of  it  from  the  apostles 
with  whom  they  conversed,  and  faithfully 
relating  the  facts  which  they  had  learned 
from  undoubted  authority. 

The  other  evangelists,  though  apostles, 
do  not  record  the  fact,  but  they  probably 
allude  to  it.  Matt.  xix.  18,  ''  Jesus  said  to 
the  apostles.  Verily,  I  say  unto  you,  that 
ye  who  have  followed  me  in  the  regenera- 
tion, when  the  Son  of  man  shall  sit  upon 
the  throne  of  his  glory,  ye  also  shall  sit 
upon  twelve  thrones,  judging  the  twelve 
tribes  of  Israel."  This  promise  has  been  in- 
geniously, and,  perhaps,  truly  explained  of 
the  authority  with  which  the  apostles  should 
be  invested  to  teach  and  to  confirm  the  gos- 
pel, after  the  resurrection  and  the  ascension 
of  Christ. 
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Most  interpreters  understand  the  words 
of  our  Lord)  John,  vi.  62,  '*  What  if  you 
see  Uie  Son  of  man  ascend  where  he  was 
before,  as  a  prediction  of  his  ascension  into 
heaveni"  I  think  a  better  interpretation 
may  be  given  of  this  difficult  text,  and 
therefore  I  cannot  avail  myself  of  it  as 
an  argument  upon  the  present  occasion, 
though  it  may,  perhaps,  contain  an  allusion 
to  that  event.  There  is,  however,  an  un* 
equivocal  attestation  to  this  fact  in  the  Ian- 
gui^e  of  our  Lord  to  Mary  Magdalene, 
after  his  resurrection;  John,  xx.  17.  ''Jesus 
saith  unto  her,  Touch  me  not,  for  I  am  not 
yet  ascended  to  my  Father:  but  go  to  my 
brethren,  and  say  unto  them,  I  ascend  unto 
my  Father,  and  your  Father;  to  my  God; 
and  your  God/' 

The  apostle  Peter,  on  the  day  of  Pente^ 
cost,  immediately  after  the  effusion  of  the 
HolySpirit,  declares  to  the  assembled  mul* 
titude,  this  Jesus  hath  God  raised  up,  of 
which  we  are  all  witnesses.  Therefore,  be- 
ing by  the  right  hand  of  God  exalted,  be 
has  shed  forth  this  which  ye  now  see  and 
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hear.  For  David  is  not  ascended  into  heai- 
ven,  but  he  saith  himself^  the  Lord  said 
unto  my  lordi  sit  thou  at  my  right  hand 
until  I  make  thy  foes  thy  footstooU  Acts,  iL 
32 — ^35.  The  same  apostle  observes,  1  Pet. 
iii.  23,  that  Jesus  is  gone  into  the  heavens, 
angels,  principalities,  and  powers  being 
made  subject  to  him^ 

The  apostle  Paul  saw  Jesus  in  his  glory 
as  he  travelled  to  Damascus;  and  in  his 
epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  he  avers,  chap.  i. 
20, 21,  that  God  had  raised  him  from  the 
dead,  and  set  him  at  his  own  right  hand  in 
heavenly  places,  far  above  all  principality 
and  power,  and  might  and  dominion^  and 
every  name  that  is  named,  not  only  in  this 
world,  but  in  that  which  is  to  come.  And 
though  it  is  certain  that  the  apostle's  mean- 
ing is  very  different  from  that  which  the 
words  seem  to  express,  it  is  nevertheless 
reasonable  to  believe,  that  he.  here  alludes 
to  the  fact  of  our  Lord's  ascension. 

The  writer  of  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
represents  Jesus  as  our  great,  high  priest^ 
who  had  passed  into  the  heavens.  Heb.  iv^ 
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14.  And  Stephen,  when  standing  upon  his 
defence  before  the  great  council  of  the  Jews, 
declares  that  he  saw  the  heavens  opened, 
and  the  Son  of  man  standing  at  the  right 
'   hand'of  God,     Acts,  vii.  56. 

Such  is  the  direct  evidence  of  the  fact,  as 
it  is  related  in  the  New  Testament,  and  if 
we  admit  the  genuineness  of  the  books,  and 
the  veracity  of  the  writers,  we  must  admit 
the  reality  of  the  miracle.. 

This  miracle  is  greatly  confirmed  by  its 
analogy  to  others,  which  are  recorded  in 
the  evangelical  history  ;  which  all  Chris* 
tians  admit,  and  which  indeed  lie  at  the 
foundation  of  our  faith.  Had  no  miracle 
been  reported  of  Christ  but  that  he  had  as- 
cended into  heaven,  the  fact  might  with 
great  reason  have  been  doubted ;  as  being 
contrary  to  the  usual  course  of  nature,  and 
as  a  miracle  the  use  of  which  was  with  diffi- 
culty discernible.  But  if  we  believe  that 
Jesus,  at  his  baptism,  was  declared  by  a 
voice  from  heaven  to  be  the  Son  of  God ; 
that  he  was  authorized  to  perform  miracles 
and  to  deliver  prophecies ;  that  he  was  rais- 
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ed  from  the  dead,  that  spiritual  gifts  were 
communicated  to  the  apostles,  who  authen- 
ticated their  testimony  to  his  resurrection 
by  a  train  of  splendid  and  incontestable  mi- 
racles :  it  is  perfectly  analogous  to  these 
uncommon  circumstances,  that  a  person  of 
so  extraordinary  a  character  should  quit 
the  world  in  a  manner  different  from  that 
of  the  rest  of  mankind,  and  that  after  hav- 
ing been  raised  from  the  dead  he  should  be 
taken  up  into  heaven.  The  analogy  of  this 
event  with  the  rest  of  the  history,  attaches 
to  it  a  sort  of  antecedent  probability,  which 
renders  it  capable  of  being  proved  by  that 
kind  of  testimony  which  in  other  cases  of 
great  importance  would  be  deemed  suffi- 
cient. 

Such  is  the  account  of  this  extraordinary 
event  which  has  been  transmitted  to  us  by 
eye-witnesses,  or  by  writers  who  derived 
their  information  from  those  who  were 
such.  Let  us  now  proceed  to  inquire  a 
little  more  particularly  into  the  nature  and 
circumstances  of  this  stupendous  miracle. 

The  narrative  consists  of  two  parts,  which 
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ought  to  be  very  carefully  distinguished 
from  each  other.  In  the  first  place  it  coo- 
tains  a  distinct  account  of  what  was  seen  and 
heard  upon  the  occasion.  And  secondly, 
it  contains  conclusions  and  opinions  with 
regard  to  facts  which  did  not  &11  under  the 
cognizance  of  the  senses. 

The  circumstances  which  the  sacred  his^ 
torians  relate^  as  having  been  seen  or  beard 
at  the  time  of  our  Lord's  ascension^  ought 
to  be  admitted  as  authenticated  faeta,  by 
those  who  allow  the  genuineness,  and  the 
credibility  of  the  writers.     It  is  a  &ct  that 
Jesus  led  his  disciples  to  the  mount  of 
Olives.    It  is  a  fact  that  he  here  discoursed 
with  them  concerning  the  approaching  ef* 
fusion  of  the  holy  spirit,  and  that  he  check-* 
ed  their  useless  curiosity  concerning  the  pre- 
cise time  of  the  restoration  of  independence 
and  prosperity  to  the  Jewish  community. 
It  is  a  fact  that  he  then  took  a  solemn  leave 
of  the  apostles ;  and  that  immediately  a& 
terwards  he  was  raised  from  the  ground, 
and  continued  gradually  ascending  towaids 
(he  skies,  in  their  presence,  till  at  length  he 
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disappeared  ia  the  clouds.  It  is  a  fact  that 
two  splendid  apparitions^  in  the  forms  of 
men^  assured  the  apostles  that  he  would  at 
the  appointed  time  return  in  the  same  visi- 
ble and  solemn  pomp,  in  which  he  had  as- 
cended. And  it  is  also  a  fact,  that  after 
this  period  Jesus  ceased  to  have  any  visible 
and  familiar  intercourse  with  his  disciples, 
and  that  he  no  longer  remained,  sensibly, 
an  inhabitant  of  this  world.  All  this  is  to 
be  received  as  literally  true,  upon  the  testi- 
mony of  grave,  and  competent,  and  credi- 
ble historians. 

But  in  addition  to  this  it  is  related  that 
Jesus  was  received  up  into  heaven,  that  he 
was  seated  at  the  right  hand  of  God,  and 
that  he  is  advanced  to  a  degree,  and  to  a 
kind  of  dignity  and  authority,  which  though 
it  may  be  true  in  the  Umited  and  figura- 
tive sense  in  which  the  sacred  writers  in- 
tended, cannot  be  admitted  in  the  gross  li- 
.teral  sense  in  which  it  is  usually  understood. 

The  popular  and  almost  universally  pre- 
vailing opinion  upon  this  subject  is,  that 
heaven  is  a  place  far  above  the  skies,  where 
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God  has  fixed  his  peculiar  residence,  and 
where  he  manifests  his  presence  by  some 
sensible  symbol  of  his  glory ;  that  it  is 
inhabited  by  saints  and  angels  of  various 
orders  and  degrees ;  that  Jesus  in  his  glo- 
rified state  resides  there;  that  his  place  is 
at  the  right  hand  of  God ;  that  is,  very  near 
to  the  symbol  of  the  divine  presence,  and 
in  the  most  honourable  station ;  that  this  is 
his  fixed  abode,  and  that  from  this  high 
and  glorious  habitation,  he  superintends 
the  concerns  of  the  world,  and  of  the 
church,  and  that  from  heaven  he  will  de- 
scend, at  the  great  consummation  of  all 
things,  to  raise  the  dead,  and  to  judge  the 
world. 

1  appeal  to  all  who  hear  me,  whether 
this  be  not  the  opinion  which  generally 
prevails,  not  only  amongst  unlearned  and 
uneducated  Christians,  but  even  among  the 
learned,  the  inquisitive,  and  the  rational. 
It  is  the  current  hypothesis  and  belief, 
which  very  few  persons  ever  call  in  ques- 
tion, and  concerning  which  hardly  any  one 
ever  thinks  of  starting  a  doubt. 
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And  yet  I  will  v/enture  to  affirm,  that  of 
all  the  wild  and  fabulous  opinions  which 
are  afloat  in  the  Christian  world,  there  is 
scarcely  one  which  is  less  founded  in  di- 
vine revelation,  or  which  is  less  consistent 
with  the  principles  of  just  reasoning  and  of 
sound  philosophy. 

I  do  not  deny  that  the  doctrine  of  a  lo- 
cal heaven,  above  the  skies,  which  is  so  pre- 
valent among  Christians,  was  equally  po- 
pular among  the  Jews.  It  is  plain  from 
the  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  that  the 
miserable  philosophy  of  the  ancient  He- 
brews taught  that  the  sky  was  a  solid  con- 
cave arch,  spangled  with  innumerable 
stars,  in  the  midst  of  which  the  sun  and 
moon  performed  their  diurnal  and  noctur- 
nal revolutions.  That  this  solid  arch  or 
firmament  divided  the  waters  above,  from 
the  waters  below  ;  that  rain  and  hail,  and 
snow  and  dew,  descended  from  the  great 
reservoir  above  the  clouds.  And  that  far 
above  the  sky  was  the  place  of  heaven,  the 
throne  of  God,  the  habitation  of  his  pecu- 
liar residence. 
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All  this  is  chimerical  and  irrational ;  it 
is  utterly  inconsistent  with  all  just  concep- 
tions of  the  Supreme  Being,  and  with  all 
that  an  enhghtened  philosophy  teaches  us  of 
the  true  structure  of  the  universe.  In  read- 
ing  the  scriptures  we  should  continually 
bear  in  mind  that  the  object  of  divine  re- 
velation is  not  to  instruct  us  in  the  princi- 
ples of  astronomy,  or  other  branches  of  na- 
tural philosophy,  but  to  declare  the  unity, 
the  attributes,  and  the  sole  supremacy  of 
Almighty  God,  to  reveal  the  awful  doc- 
trine of  a  future  life,  and  to  teach  men  how 
to  live  here  so  *as  to  be  happy  hereafter, 
and  for  ever. 

I  do  not  say  that  the  vulgar  theory  of  a 
local  heaven  is  impossible ;  but  that  it  is 
unfounded  either  in  reason  or  revelation, 
and  that  it  is  contrary  to  the  whole  analogy 
of  nature.  The  common  supposition  there- 
fore will  not  be  admitted  by  a  judicious 
and  philosophical  inquirer,  till  it  is  sup- 
ported by  much  clearer,  and  more  decisive 
evidence  than  any  which  has  yet  been  pro- 
duced in  its  favour. 
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The  discoveries  which  have  been  made 
in  astronomy,  and  in  the  structure  of  the 
universe,  within  the  last  century,  by  means 
of  the  great  improvements  in  astronomi- 
cal instruments,  far  exceed  all  which  had 
been  made  before,  since  the  creation  of 
the  world.  Not  only  have  various  planets, 
both  primary  and  secondary,  been  discover- 
ed, belonging  to  the  solar  system,  the  ex- 
istence of  which  was  never  known  or  sus- 
pected before,  but  the  eye  of  the  astrono- 
mer, assisted  by  powerful  instruments,  has 
penetrated  to  an  amazing  distance  into  the 
illimitable  regions  of  space.  It  has  dis- 
covered that  the  visible  universe  consists 
of  solar  and  planetary  systems,  and  clusters 
of  systems,  and  clusters  of  clusters,  beyond 
the  utmost  efforts  of  imagination  to  com- 
prehend. It  has  discovered  the  existence 
of  stars,  the  light  of  which,  though  travel- 
ling at  the  rate  often  niillions  of  miles  in  a 
minute,  is  computed  to  have  been  almost 
two  millions  of  years  in  reaching  the  earth. 
Yet  all  that  the  best  eyes,  assisted  by  the  best 
instruments,  and  in  the  most  favourable  cir- 
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cumstances,  can  reach,  is  probably,  in  com- 
parison with  the  immensity  of  the  creation, 
as  a  drop  of  water  in  the  ocean,  as  a  grain 
of  sand  upon  the  shore,  or  as  a  mote  danc- 
ing in  a  sunbeam,  to  the  whole  terraqueous 
globe.  Imagination  grows  giddy  at  the 
thought,  and  is  overwhelmed  in  astonish- 
ment when  it  contemplates  the  immensity 
of  the  creation  of  God.  Where,  now,  is 
the  place  for  a  local  heaven,  in  which  God 
unveils  his  essential  glory  ?  in  which  Jesus 
dwells,  in  which  saints  and  angels  are  con- 
tinually employed  in  chaunting  Hallelu- 
jahs ?  Is  it  to  be  for  a  moment  believed 
that  Jesus  is  removed  to  a  distance  so  im- 
measurable as  this  state  of  things  must  im- 
ply, from  a  world  which  he  lately  inhabit- 
ed, and  with  which  alone  he  has  any  con- 
cern ? 

The  fact  is,  that  there  is  no  such  place  as 
that  imaginary  region,  which  is  commonly 
called  heaven.  God,  the  omnipotent,  the 
all-wise,  the  all-bountiful  Creator,  is  equal- 
ly present;  at  all  times  in  every  part  of  the 
created  universe.     It  is  his  great  preroga- 
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tive  that  he. cannot  withdraw  his  essential 
presence  for  a  moment  from  the  smallest 
portion  of  infinite  space.  There  is  not  a 
region,  there  is  not  a  corner  in  the  whole 
extent  of  immensity,  where  the  eye  of  God 
cannot  see  every  thing  which  passes,  where 
his  power  cannot  instantaneously  produce 
whatever  effect  he  wills.  His  presence  fills 
heaven  and  earth.  He  is  essentially  pre- 
sent here,  in  this  planet,  in  this  country, 
in  this  assembly ;  and  he  is  equally  present 
in  the  remotest  star,  whose  light  has  not 
yet  travelled  to  those  luminaries,  the  exist- 
ence of  which  is  but  just  discoverable  to  the 
penetrating  eye  of  inquisitive  and  exploring 
philosophy.  And  to  every  important  pur- 
pose God  is  as  effectually  present  in  this 
world,  as  he  could  be  in  heaven  itself,  if 
such  a  place  as  imagination  has  figured, 
had  any  real  .existence. 

Heaven,  then,  is  a  state,  and  not  a  place. 
To  be  in  heaven,  in  any  important  sense  of 
the  words,  is  to  be  truly  happy.     And  that 
being  is  truly  and  eminently  happy,  whose 
affections  are  centered  upon  worthy  ob- 
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jects,  and  who  possesses  the  means  of  at- 
taining those  objects,  and  the  skill  and 
disposition  to  improve  these  means  in  th^ 
most  efficacious  manner,  and  to  the  best 
advantage.  And  all  this  he  may  possess^ 
whatever  be  his  local  situation  in  the  uni- 
verse, whether  on  earth  or  in  the  remotest 
star,  whether  here  or  above  the  clouds. 

By  parity  of  reason,  to  be  m  hell  is  to 
be  miserable.  It  is  to  be  racked  by  a  dis- 
jointed and  a  distorted  mind.  It  is  to  be 
the  slave  of  appetite  and  passion.  It  is  to 
feel  the  cravings  of  affections  that  are  exor- 
bitant, unholy,  hopeless,  and  even  inca- 
pable of  gratification.  And  misery  is  no 
more  limited  to  place  than  happiness.  The 
anguish  of  a  guilty  mind  would  pursue  the 
wretched  sufferer  to  the  remotest  verge  of 
the  creation.  He  can  no  more  flee  firom 
hell  than  he  can  flee  from  his  own  consci- 
ousness. The  place,  therefore,  of  a  perci- 
pient creature,  the  particular  district  of  the 
universe  in  which  he  resides,  is  of  little  or 
no  consequence  to  his  happiness  or  misery. 
Of  two  persons  who  dwell  in  the  same 
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planet,  in  the  same  country^  in  the  same 
vicinage,  and  even  under  the  same  roof, 
one  may  be  a  saint  in  heaven,  and  the  other 
a  fiend  in  hell.    I  repeat  it  therefore  again, 

THERE  IS  NO  LOCAL  HEAVEN.      We  havC  HO 

evidence  whatever  that  such  a  place  ex^ 
ists.  Revelation  does  not  teach  it  And 
the  supposition  of  it  is  contrary  to  the 
whole  analogy  of  nature.  If,  therefore, 
the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  intended 
to  deliver  it  as  their  opinion  that  Jesus, 
when  he  ascended  from  the  mount  of 
Olives,  entered  into  some  region  above  the 
clouds,  where  he  enjoys  a  local  residence, 
near  some  sensible  symbol  of  the  divine 
presence,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  in 
this  case  their  judgment  was  erroneous,  atid 
that  their  mistake  was  founded  in  an  erro- 
neous philosophy.  But  possibly  their  mean- 
ing might  be  different  from  that  in  which 
their  narrative  is  commonly  understood. 

By  the  word  heaoen,  they  perhaps  mean- 
ed  nothing  more  than  the  atmosphere 
which  surrounds  the  earth.  Into  this  our 
Lord  really  ascended,  and  there,  for  any 
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thing  which  appeared  to  them,  he  remain- 
ed. By  standing  at  the  right  hand  of  God 
they  might  mean,  and  as  Jews,  who  had 
been  taught  the  omnipresence  and  inGni- 
tude  of  the  Supreme  Being,  they  must 
mean,  not  a  literal  locality,  but  merely  a 
station  of  great  dignity  and  pre-eminence. 
As  the  right  hand  of  a  prince  is  the  station 
of  honour,  by  the  application  of  this  ex- 
pression to  Jesus  Christ  they  intended  figu- 
ratively to  represent  him  as  advanced  to 
the  highest  honour  and  authority  in  the 
church,  without  meaning  to  convey  any 
explicit  idea  either  of  the  place  in  which  he 
now  resides,  or  the  offices  which  he  sus- 
tains. It  has  been  well  observed  by  a  most 
enlightened  and  judicious  critic,*  that  in  the 
writings  of  Paul,  heaven  and  earth  are  terms 
which  are  often  put  figuratively  for  Jews 
and  Gentiles ;  and  when  it  is  said,  Eph.  i. 
20,  "  that  God  hath  raised  up  Christ  from 
the  dead,  and  set  him  at  his  own  right  hand 
in  heavenly  places,  far  above  all  principa- 
lity and  power,  and  might  and  dominion, 

*  Mr.  Locke. 
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and  every  name  that  is  named,  not  only  in 
this  world,  but  in  that  which  is  to  come," 
he  means  nothing  more  than  to  teach,  in 
this  highly  figurative  language,  that  Jesus 
is  exalted  to  very  high  dignity  and  honour, 
and  that  he  is  greatly  superior  to  all  other 
prophets  and  messengers  of  God,  whether 
under  the  old  dispensation  or  the  new. 

In  the  history  of  John,  when  our  Lord 
is  represented  as  affirming  that  he  had  as- 
cended into  heaven,  he  is,  by  judicious  cri- 
tics of  all  persuasions,  understood  to  mean 
nothing  more  than  that  he  was  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  benevolent  purposes 
of  God  to  man,  and  to  have  no  reference 
to  a  local  ascent. 

When  Stephen  saw  the  heavens  opened, 
and  the  Son  of  man  standing  at  the  right 
hand  of  God,  probably  it  was  only  a  vision- 
ary scene :  as  it  does  not  appear  that  the 
surrounding  multitude  saw  any  thing  ex- 
traordinary. Or,  if  Jesus  actually  appear- 
ed to  him,  this  holy  sufferer  might  use  a 
figurative  language  to  express  the  majesty 
and  glory  of  his  appearance. 
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Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  if  the  sacred 
writers  mean,  by  the  ascension  of  Christ  into 
heaven,  that  Jesus  ascended  visibly  into 
the  air  in  the  presence  of  his  apostles,  this 
assertion  is  literally  true.  If  they  mean,  as 
the  apostle  Paul  evidently  does,  by  this 
symbolical  language  to  assert  the  pre-emi* 
nent  dignity  and  superiority  of  Christ  over 
all  other  prophets  and  messengers  of  God, 
this  likewise  is  true.  But,  if  they  meant  to 
teach  what  they  are  commonly  understood 
to  have  taught,  that  Jesus  Christ  ascended 
into  a  local  heaven,  where  God  has  a  local 
throne,  at  the  right  hand  of  which  Jesus  re* 
sides,  this  doctrine  is  manifestly  erroneous 
and  unphilosophical :  but  it  is  far  firom  be- 
ing certain  that  the  sacred  writo^  intended 
to  convey  any  such  idea. 

It  remains  now  briefly  to  inquire,  under 
what  form  our  Lord  at  present  exists, — ^in 
what  place  he  resides,— -in  what  offices  he 
is  employed, — for  what  reasons  it  was  ne- 
cessary or  expedient  that  he  should  vi^bly 
ascend,— *and  what  instruction  we  may  de- 
rive from  this  narrative.    Upon  these  curi- 
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ous  subjects  little  can  be  known,  and  there- 
fore little  can  with  propriety  be  advanced. 

In  the  first  place,  as  to  the/onn  in  which 
otn*  Lord  exists,  we  are  expressly  taught 
that  it  is  similar  to  that  in  which  his  faith- 
ftil  and  virtuous  followers  will  hereafter 
exist.  ''  It  does  not  yet  appear/'  says  the 
apostle  John,  1  John,  iii.  S,  *^  what  we  shall 
be :  but  we  know  that  when  he  appears  we 
shall  be  like  him."  And  the  apostle  Paul 
in  the  epistle  to  the  Philippians,  chap.  iii. 
21,  still  more  strongly  states,  that  ''he shall 
change  our  mortal  body,  that  it  may  be 
fashioned  like  to  his  own  glorious  body/' 
As  far,  therefore,  as  we  can  frame  any  con- 
ception of  what  the  future  figure  and  ap- 
pearance of  the  virtuous  will  be  after  the 
resurrection,  we  may  form  a  proportionate 
idea  of  the  present  condition  and  appear- 
ance of  Jesus  Christ.  Now,  of  this  ultimate 
state  of  the  righteous,  we  know  little  more 
than  what  we  can  collect  from  the  apostle's 
vivid  description,  1  Cor.  xv.  "  Flesh  and 
blood,"  saith  he,  do  not,  i.  e.  "cannot  inherit 
the  kingdom  of  God,  neither  can  corrup- 
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tion  inherit  incorruptioD."  This  gross,  pe- 
rishable system,  which  in  the  present  state 
is  sown,  that  is,  born  to  corruption,  will 
hereafter  be  raised  in  incorruption.  ''  It  is 
sown  in  dishonour,  it  is  raised  in  gloryl 
It  is  sown  in  weakness,  it  is  raised  in  power. 
It  is  sown  an  animal  body,  it  is  raised  a 
spiritual  body.  The  first  man  was  of  the 
earth,  earthy  :  the  second  man  is  from  hea- 
ven, heavenly.  And  as  we  have  borne  the 
image  of  the  earthy,  we  must  also  bear  the 
image  of  the  heavenly.  We  shall  not  all 
sleep,  but  we  shall  be  changed,  in  a  mo- 
ment, in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye ;  for  this 
corruptible  must  put  on  incorruption,  and 
this  mortal  must  put  on  immortality."  The 
full  import  of  these  glowing  expressions, 
which  cannot  be  read  or  heard  but  with 
the  most  interesting  emotions,  will  never 
be  distinctly  understood,  till  they  are  ex- 
plained by  the  event.  But  the  least  which 
they  can  be  supposed  to  imply  is  this:  that 
the  virtuous  in  a  future  life  shall  no  longer 
be  encumbered  with  a  frail,  feeble,  perish- 
able system,  exposed  to  animal  wants  and 
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animal  infirmities;  liable  to 'injury,  dis- 
ease, and  death.  They  shall  be  raised  in  a 
beautiful  and  vigorous,  in  an  ethereal,  in- 
corruptible, immortal  form ;  glorious  and 
happy  beyond  description  or  imagination. 
Such  then  is  the  form  which  their  great  Mas- 
ter and  Forerunner  has  already  assumed. 

After  his  resurrection,  and  previous  to  his 
ascension,  the  form  in  which  he  appeared 

to  his  disciples  was  the  form  which  he  bore 

>  • 

before  his  crucifixion.  And  this  was  ne- 
cessary in  order  to  remove  all  doubt  from 
the  minds  of  those  to  whom  he  then  exhi- 
bited himself,  that  he  was  the  identical  per- 
son with  whom  they  had  so  long  been  in- 
timately conversant,  and  whom  they  had 
seen  expiring  upon  the  cross.  The  eye, 
the  ear^  and  the  touch,  all  united  to  esta- 
blish the  real  sameness  of  his  person,  and 
the  truth  of  his  resurrection.  But  after  he 
had  thus,  by  many  infallible  proofs,  for  the 
space  of  forty  days,  shewn  himself  to  be 
alive,  this  necessity  no  longer  existed;  and 
when  he  ascended  in  triumph  from  the 
mount  of  Olives,  his  person  sustained  that 

2  F 
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glorious  change  which  those  who  shall  be 
alive  at  his  second  coming  will  undergo : 
and  he  assumed  that  glorious,  impalpable 
incorruptible  form,  which  he  now  wears, 
and  of  which  he  probably  exhibited  a  spor 
cimen  in  the  mount  of  transfiguration. 

As  to  the  place  in  which  Jesus  now  re- 
sides, it  has  been  conjectured  by  a  late 
learned  and  inquisitive  writer,  who  was 
equally  eminent  as  a  philosopher  and  a  di- 
vine,* that  his  abode  is  somewhere  or 
other  in  this  world ;  perhaps,  indeed,  eon- 
fined  to  no  particular  place.  This  hypo- 
thesis, proposed  with  great  modesty,  which 
is  most  truly  correct  and  philosophical, 
and  which  in  a  certain  sense  has  been  the 
received  opinion  of  the  generality  of  Chris- 
tians in  all  ages,  has  had  the  fortune  to  be 
treated  with  a  degree  of  levity  which  it 
does  not  merit.  I  know  not  why,  unless 
it  be  that,  like  many  other  curious  specula- 
tions, it  is  remote  from  vulgar  prejudice 
and  from  popular  and  customary  habits  of 
thinking.  But,  if  it  be  true  that  there  is 
no  local  heaven,  and  if  it  be  conceded  that 

♦  Dr.  Priestley. 
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this  world  is  the  only  district  in  the  uni^ 
verse  with  which  Christ  has  any  immediate 
concern,  it  is  surely  most  reasonable  to  be- 
lieve that  his  residence  is  somewhere  or 
other  in  this  worlds  though  the  subtilty  of 
his  ethereal  substance  renders  his  personal 
presence  in  any  particular  place  impercept- 
ible to  the  gross  organs  of  sense.  If  this 
opinion  be  erroneous,  I  should  be  thankful 
to  see  the  error  pointed  out.  If  it  be  treated 
with  ridicule,  merely  because  it  is  uncom- 
mon, I  am  willing  to  take  my  share  of  the 
indignity. 

If  it  be  asked  in  what  offices  Christ  is 
employed  in  his  exalted  state,  the  truth  is 
that  we  know  not ;,  for  nothing  upon  this 
subject  is  revealed.   . 

We  cannot  but  suppose  that  he  must  be 
witness  to  every  thing  that  is  passing  in  this 
world.  And  if,  indeed/  as  is  commonly  be- 
lieved, those  passages  of  scripture  are  to  be 
understood  in  a  literal  sense,  which  an- 
nounce a  future  personal  .appearance  of 
Jesus  to  raise  the  dead,  and  to  judge  the 
world,  he  may  in  his  present  elevated  state 

2t2 
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be  acquiring  or  improving  those  qualifkar 
tions,  which  may  be  requisite  for  sustainiog 
the  high  and  honourable  office  which  is  as- 
signed to  him.  But,  perhaps,  these  pas- 
sages may  admit  an  interpretation  very  dif- 
ferent from  that  which  is  commonly » an- 
nexed to  them.  It  is,  however,  better  hum- 
bly to  acknowledge  ignorance  than  to  talk 
dogmatically  upon  subjects  which  are  be- 
yond  our  comprehension.  One  observa- 
tion I  must  take  leave  to  suggest,  because 
it  is  of  considerable  importance.  We  have 
no  reason  to  believe  that  Jesus,  io  his  pre- 
sent state,  exercises  any  personal  authority 
over  the  world,  or  that  he  is  at  any  time  so 
present  with  any  of  us,  as  to  be  able  to  bear 
our  language,  or  to  supply  our  wants.  And 
therefore  we  have  no  rational  ground,^  as 
indeed  we  have  no  scriptural  wairant,  for 
addressing  prayer,  or  any  other  act  of  re- 
ligious worship,  to  him. 

•    ■  '       ■  ■      ". .. 

But  it  may,  perhaps,  be  further  asked, 

if  Jesus  was  not  to  remove  to  some  distant 

world,  why  did  he  appear  to  his  apostles  to 

ascend  up  into  heaven  ?  I  answer,  that  as 
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the  mission  of  Jesus  was  now  terminated, 
it  was  inconsistent  with  the  wise  plan  of 
Divine  Providence,  that  he  should  remain 
any  longer  in  this  world  as  a  man  living 
and  conversing  with  other  men.     But  his 
removal  from  the  society  of  men,  must  have 
been  accomplished   either  visibly  or  se- 
cretly.    Had  he  withdrawn  himself  pri- 
vately, his  removal  might  have  awakened 
some  painful  suspicions,  and  have  given 
birth  to  some  alarming  and  desponding 
thoughts  in  the  minds  of  the  apostles,  who 
were,  perhaps,  hardly  yet  recovered  from 
the  astonishment  and  despair  into  which 
they  had  been  cast  by  his  crucifixion.    But 
Jesus  having  been  visibly  taken  from  them 
in  this  extraordinary  and  supernatural  way, 
and  having  themselves  been  witnesses  of 
this  great  honour  which  was  conferred  upon 
their  beloved  and  revered  Master,  they  re- 
mained fully  convinced,  that  though  he  had 
departed  from  them,  he  was  still  in  being, 
and  in  a  state  and  station  far  more  exalted 
and  more  useful  than  if  he  had  continued 
with  them.     This  confirjned  their  faith  in 
him,  it  excited  an  unhesitating  ejiipectation 
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of  the  accomplishment  of  his  promise,  and 
filled  their  hearts  with  joy  and  consolation. 

To  us,  this  miracle,  in  connexion  with 
others,  is  an  additional  confirmation  of  his 
divine  mission  and  character.  And  the 
glorious  change  which  has  already  taken 
place  in  the  person  of  our  risen  and  ascend- 
ed Master  and  Head  is  a  proof  and  pledge, 
as  well  as  a  bright  and  illustrious  exem- 
plar of  that  similar  and  glorious  change, 
which  will  hereafter  take  place  on  all  his 
&ithful  disciples  and  followers.  Because 
he  lives  we  shall  live  also.  If  we  suffer 
with  Christ  we  shall  also  reign  with  him. 
If  we  are  good  and  faithful  servants,  we 
shall  likewise  enter  into  the  joy  of  our 
Lord.  If  we  are  victorious  in  the  honour- 
able conflict  of  virtue  and  piety,  we  shall 
in  due  time  sit  down  with  him  upon  his 
throne,  even  as  he  also  overcame,  and  is 
set  down  with  the  Father  upon  his  throne. 

Let  us  then,  as  having  risen  with  Christ, 

seek  those  things  which  are  above,  where 

Christ  sitteth  at  the  right  hand  of  God.   So 

^  when  Christ,  who  is  our  life,  shall  appear^ 

we  also  shall  appear  with  him  in  glory. 


SERMON   XIX. 


PRESUMPTIONS    FROM    NATURAL   APPEARANCES 
AGAINST   THE   DOCTRINE   OF   A   FUTURE  XIFE, 


JoB|   XIY.    10. 

•  • .  Man  giveth  up  tlie  ghost ,  and  where  is  he  ? 


That  man  is  mortal  is  a*  fact  which  the 
experience  of  all  ages  has  concurred  to 
prove :  nor  is  any  individual  so  infatuated 
as  to  expect  exemption  from  the  general 
doom.  And  to  mortal  man,  reflecting,  as 
he  sometimes  must  upon  human  frailty, 
looking  forward,  which  he  cannot  always 
avoid,  to  the  dark  and  dreaded  hour  of  dis- 
solution, what  question  is  more  natural  or 
more  interesting  than  that  of  the  text? 
^*  Man  giveth  up  the  ghost,  and  where  is 
he?"  What  inquiry  has  ever  been  pursued 
with  greater  solicitude  than  this  ?  And  what 
sabject  has  ever  been  agitated  with  greater 
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anxiety  by  men  of  the  most  enlarged  and 
enlightened  minds. 

This  momentous  question  may  be  con- 
templated in  two  different  views:  it  may 
be  treated  as  it  stands  upon  the  ground  of 
natural  phenomena  only ;  and  it  may  be 
considered  in  the  light  of  divine  revelation : 
and  very  different  indeed  will  be  the  satis- 
faction which  the  upright  and  inquiring 
mind  will  derive  from  these  different  sources 
of  information. 

Happily,  favoured  as  we  are  with  the 
knowledge  of  divine  truthVand  accustomed, 
as  I  trust  we  have  ever  been,  to  believe  with 
confidence  and  joy  the  glorious  doctrine  of 
a  future  life,  it  is  very  difficult  for  us  in 
theory  to  form  a  j  ust  conception  of  the  ob- 
scurity in  which  this  (question  is  involved, 
where  nature  and  reason  are  the  only 
guides.  What  we  ourselves  believe  with 
unhesitating  confidence,  we  are  prone  to 
think  that  others  must  believe  with  equal 
assurance.  Living  constantly  in  the  light 
of  day,  we  overlook  the  desolation  of  thoise 
extensive  regions  which  are  doomed  to  en- 
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dure  the  horror  of  a  long,  a  comfortless^ 
and  an  uninterrupted  night.  And  such, 
indeed,  is  the  error  of  maDy  modern  Chris^ 
tians,  that  they  contemptuously  brand  with 
the  epithet  of  mere  natural  religion,  a  doc- 
trine which  is  the  peculiar  glory,  and  dis- 
tinguishing excellence  of  the  Christian  re- 
velation. 

In  order  to  judge  correctly  of  the  pro- 
gress which  reason,  unassisted  by  revelation, 
might  possibly  make  towards  the  discovery 
of  a  future  life,  we  ought,  in  imagination, 
to  place  ourselves  precisely  in  the  circum- 
stances of  those  who,  having  been  totally 
destitute  of  the  advantages  which  we  en- 
joy, were  at  the  same  time  possessed  of  the 
best  means  of  collecting  all  the  information 
which  the  light  of  Nature  could  supply, 
and  who  devoted  the  most  extraordinary 
abilities,  and  the  most  persevering  applica- 
tion, to  these  important  inquiries.  That 
man  must  have  a  very  high  conceit  of  his 
own  abilities  and  capacity  for  investiga- 
tion, who  presumes  that  his  own  researches 
would  have  been  conducted  with  greater 
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skill,  and  would  have  terminated  more  suc- 
cessfully than  those  of  all  the  enlightened 
sages  of  Greece  and  Rome. 

In  order  to  form  a: correct  estimate  of  the 
evidence  of  the  doctrine  of  a  future  life,  in- 
depeodently  of  divine  revelatioOD  •  it  would 
be<  necessary  >  fibst^  to  consider  the  appear* 
ances  which  the  death  of  a  human  being 
presents  to  the  observer's  botice :  and  se- 
condly, the  conclusions  which  these  ap- 
pearances would  naturally  and  inevitably 
suggest  to  the  reflecting  mind.    . 

in  the  FIRST  place,  the  human  hmng  who 
is  now  destitute  of  life,  was  lately  animat- 
ed ^  active,  and  intelligent;  possessed  of 
thought,  of  sense,  of  memory^  of  active 
power,  of  moral  principle,  of  90cial  affec- 
tions, of  religious  feelings,  and  of  various 
capacities  of  action  and  eqjoyoaent*  He 
performed  the  offices,  he  supported  the 
burdens,  and  maintained  the  intercourses 
of  life,  with  the  samespirit,  vigour,  and  for- 
titjude  as  those  who  are  now  alive  cMtid  in 
health.  He  was  as.  constant  «6  others  iti 
the  usual  places  of  resort;  in/bi»  iamilyf 
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iifhis  professional  eogagements,  and  in  the 
house  of  God.  He  entered  with  equal 
alacrity  into  the  amusements  of  life;  he  felt 
like  other  men  for  the  joys  and  sorrows  of 
his  neighbours;  and  was  moved  by  the 
same  passions  of  hope  and. fear,  of  love  and 
hatred,  of  desire  and  aversion.  His. mind 
was  equally  susceptible  of  the  public  affec* 
tions.  He  felt,  like;Others,  ifor  the  prospe- 
rity of  his  country,  and  for  the  virtue  and 
happiness  of  mankind.  His  heart  was^  glad- 
dened at  the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  liberty, 
peace,  and  virtue :  and  he  mourned  when 
injustice  and  oppression  triumphed,  and 
when  ignorance,  and  vice,  and  misery  pre- 
vailed. In  a  word,  he  thought,  and  felt, 
and  acted  like  other  human  beings ;  .and, 
perhaps,  suspected  as  little  as  any  who  are 
now  most  healthy,  vigorous,  and  gfty,  that 
he  should  have  been  so  soon  withdrawn 
from  the  busy  and  eventful  scene. 

But  the  chilling  blast  of  death  has  swept 
over  him,  and  he  is  gone.  ,He  hath  given 
up  the  ghostt  and  where  is  he  ?  The  man 
of  superior  talent,  of  active  energy,  of  ap- 
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proved  integrity  is  no  more.     The  kiffd 
husband,  the  affectionate  wife,  the  tender 
parent/ the  prudent  counsellor,  the  &ith- 
ful  friend,   the  generous  benefactor,  the 
opulent  and  successful  merchant,  the  sub^ 
lime  philosopher,  the  profound  statesman, 
the  undaunted  hero,  the  approved  patriot, 
the  pious  and  useful  Christian,  is  become  a 
cold,  a  motionless,  an  insensible  mass  of 
clay :  divested  of  every  active  power ;  in- 
capable of  perception,  exertion,  or  enjoy- 
ment.    The  place  which  knew  him  know- 
eth  him  no  more.     The  seat  he  occupied  is 
vacant.    He  is  no  longer  to  be  ibund  in  the 
society  whither  he  was  wont  to  resort.  ^  He 
is  deaf  to  the  call  of  friendship  and  of  duty. 
The  tongue  of  eloquence  is  mute.   The  lips 
which  distilled  wisdom,  and  upon  which 
dwelt  the  law  of  kindness,  are  sealed  in 
everlasting  silence.   The  eye  which  beamed 
affection  and  benignity,  is  closed  in  dark* 
ness.      The  heart  which  beat  high  with 
warm  and  generous  feelings,,  is  coid  and 
motionless.      He  is  insensible  to  all  the 
grand  and  interesting  changes  which  take 
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place  in  human  affairs  and  is  unmoved  by 
tliose  events  which,  a  short   time,  since^ 
would  have  roused  his  strongest  feelings. 
His  sons  come  to  honour,  and  he  knoweth 
it  not :  they  are  brought  low,  but  he  per- 
ceiveth  it  not  of  them.    The  most  astonish- 
ing changes  are  taking  place.     Monarchs 
are  dethroned,— -empires  are  subverted, — 
revolutions  the  most  extraordinary  are  ac* 
complished  with  a  rapidity  the  most « un* 
paralleled.     The  earth  is  convulsed  to  its 
centre.     But  the  deceased  is  insensible  to 
all.     He  hath  given  up  the  ghost,  and 
where  is  he  ?  The  living,  intelligent,  and 
active  being,  the  man  whom  we  lately 
loved,  and  with  whom  we  familiarly  asso- 
ciated and  conversed,  is  reduced  to  a  state 
in  which  it  becomes  indispensably  neces- 
sary to  remove  him  out  of  our  sight ;  and 
to  deposite  his  remains  in  the  house  ap- 
pointed for  all  living ;  where,  after  passing 
through  various   humiliating    forms    and 
changes,  they  will  return  in  a  short  time 
to  their  original  dust,  mixed  and  blended 
with  the  common  mass  of  earth,  and  en- 
tirely undistinguishable  from  it 
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Secondly,  Let  us  now  inquire  what  con- 
clusion unassisted  reason  would  naturally 
and  inevitably  draw  from  such  appearances 
as  these. 

And,  surely,  the  natural  and  just  con- 
clusion would  be  as  humiliating  as  the  ap* 
pearancefi  themselves.  This  active,  intel- 
ligent being  is  lost  and  gone;-  Thisi  fnend 
whom  I  once-  loved,  and  valued^  *  and 
cherished ;  whose  conversation  cheered  me» 
whose  discourse  instructed  m^,  whose  coun- 
sel directed  my  steps,  whose  admonition 
warned  me,  whose  virtuous  example  roused 
me,  and  whose  society  delighted  me,  is  no 
more.  He  is  passed  into  the  land  of  dark- 
ness, silence,  and  oblivion.  *He  is  gone  the 
way  of  all  the  earth :  a  way  from  whence 
no  one  ever  yet  returned,  or,  to  all  appear^ 
ance,  ever  will.  The  component  parts  of 
the  living  system  will  soon  be  resolved  into 
their  constituent  elements,  and  dissipated 
to  all  the  winds.  Nor  can  any"  power  less 
than  omnipotence  collect  and  combine 
them  again.  And,  in  a  short  time,  we  that 
are  now  living  cheerful  and  active,  shall 
plunge  into  the  same  dark  and  irremeable 
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gulf,  without  one  solid  principle  on  which 
to  build  the  faint  and  feeble  hope  of  a  fa* 
ture  restoration  to  perception,. .  action,,  and 
enjoyment* 

This  conclusion  is  so  natural  and  so  ob^ 
vious,  that  it  could  hardly  fail  to  forccit- 
self  upon  the  mind  of  a  calm  and  serious 
inquirer,  who  should  argue  from  the  api- 
pear^nces  of  nature  only,  and  without  the 
aid  of  divine  revelation.  Neither  are  there 
any  natural  appearances^,  nor  any  argu- 
ments, producible  byhuman  sagacity ,  which 
would  in  a  complete  and  satisfactory  man>- 
ner  countervail  the  obvious  fact,  that  the 
being  which  was  lately  living  and  sentient, 
is  become  motionless  and  senseless/ witk- 
out  the  least  teudency  to  re-animation,  and 
without  a  single  fact  which  might  justly 
lead  to  the  conclu^on,  that  a  renovation  of 
the  same  being  to  life  and  bapptoess  was 
an  event  to  be  expected  and  hoped^^or  eveii 
to  be  contemplated  as  possible. 

For  what  appearance  in  nature- could 
rationally  lead  to  the  expectation,  that  the 
man,  that  is,  as  we  should  naturally  and 
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justly  conclude,  the  visible  form,  would 
ever  rise  from  the  grave  ?  It  might,  indeed, 
be  remarked,  that  the  vegetable  creation, 
which  blooms  in  the  spring,  and  thrives 
and  ripens  as  the  season  advances ;  which 
droops  with  the  declining  year,  and  ap- 
parently dies  in  the  winter,  nevertheless 
revives  with  the  returning  spring,  and  hence 
a  glimmering  hope  might  possibly  suggest 
itself,  that  a  renovating  spring  might  in 
some  future  happier  period  visit  the  moulder- 
ing urn,  and  shed  its  genial  influence  over 
the  faded  blossoms  of  life. 

It  might  be  observed,  that  a  grain  of 
wheat  after  having  been  cast  into  the  ground 
becomes  decomposed,  and  after  it  has  pass- 
ed through  various  changes  in  its  form  be- 
neath the  surface  of  the  earth,  it  rises  again, 
a  beautiful,  a  vigorous,  and  a  fruitful  plant; 
and  this  analogy  might  tend  to  excite  a 
feeble  hope,  that  what  is  sown  in  corrup- 
tion might  be  raised  in  incorruption,  that 
what  is  sown  in  weakness,  might  be  raised 
in  power ;  that  what  is  sown  in  dishonour 
might  be  raised  in  glory. 
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It  might  further  be  observed  with  regard 
to  various  species  of  the  insect  tribe,  that 
the  worm,  after  having  finished  its  short- 
lived existence,  is  for  a  time  entombed  in 
the  chrysalis,  from  which  it  soon  rises  to  a 
more  beautiful,  active,  and  happy  state  of 
existence :  and  hence,  perhaps,  a  thought 
might  rise,  and  some  faint  wish,  approach- 
ing to  a  hope,  might  be  generated,  that  the 
remnants  of  mortality  which  are  deposited 
in  the  tomb,  might  hereafter  rise  to  a  better 
and  a  happier  life. 

And,  finally,  it  might  be  remarked,  that 
sleep  is  a  temporary  suspension  of  the  ra- 
tional and  active  powers,  and  that  it  bears 
a  near  affinity  to  death,  but,  that  the  light 
of  the  morning  dissipates  the  shadows  and 
the  slumbers  of  the  night,  and  that  the  man 
awakes  to  life,  and  to  enjoyment,  with  in- 
vigorated and  recruited  powers :  so,  might 
it  be  said,  may  the  light  of  life  dawn  in 
some  future  period  upon  the  dark  cham- 
bers of  the  grave,  and  rouse  the  myriads  of 
mankind  from  their  profound  and  lasting 
slumbers  to  the  enjoyment  of  a  new  exist- 

2  G 
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ence,  and  to  the  radiance  of  a  celestial 
day. 

But  these  analogies  are  faint  and  feeble : 
tending,  perhaps,  to  countenance  and  con- 
firm the  doctrine  of  a  resurrection  after  it 
has  been  proposed  and  proved,  and  to  shew 
that  it  is  not  contradictory  to  the  order  and 
course  of  Providence.     But  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  they  never  would  have  ex- 
cited the  expectation,  or  even  suggested  the 
idea  of  such  an  event :  and,  it  is  certain, 
that  they  never  could  have  proved  the  truth 
of  the  doctrine  to  the  satisfaction  of  any 
reasonable,  or  inquisitive  mind.     For  they 
all  fail  in  one  essential  point     In  none  of 
the  cases  specified  are  the  vital  powers  de- 
stroyed, though  the  vital  functions  may 
be  in  a  very  considerable  degree  suspended. 
Nor  does  the  course  of  nature  /produce  a 
single  instance  of  revivification  after  the 
principle  of  life  has  perished. 

''  There  is  indeed  hope  of  a  tree  if  it  be 
cut  down,  that  it  will  sprout  again,  and  that 
the  tender  branch  thereof  will  not  cease. 
Though  the  root  thereof  wax  old  in  the 
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earth,  and  the  stock  thereof  die  in  the 
ground,  yet  through  the  scent  of  water  it 
will  bud,  and  bring  forth  boughs  like  a 
plant/'  Yet,  even  in  these  cases  the  analogy 
is  incomplete :  for  if  the  vegetable  life  be 
destroyed,  the  plant  will  never  recover  it- 
self: nor  has  any  animal  ever  been  raised 
to  life  when  the  vital  spark  has  been  extin- 
guished. Hence  it  follows,  that  all  known 
facts,  and  all  the  appearances  of  nature, 
uniformly  lead  to  the  melancholy  conclu- 
i^ion  that  death  is  the  termination  of  human 
eyistejice ;  and  that,  when  the  man  is  once 
deposited  in  the  grave,  there  is  a  final  pe- 
riod to  all  action,  perceptiout  and  enjoy- 

ineat. 

Bpt,  it  has  been  urged  in  favour  of  the 
doctrine  of  a  future  life  from  the  light  of 
pature,  that  the  soul  is  a  substance  distinct 
/torn  matter^  independent  on  the  body,  and 
having  no  property  in  common  with  it: 
and  that  being  iminaterial,  it  is  naturally 
f^Q4  necessarily  locorruptible  and  immor- 
tal :  ajsid,  consequently,  that  the  nobler  and 
iuore  important  part  of  man  may  and  does 
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continue  to  exist,  and  to  possess  the  ca- 
pacity of  perception,  action,  enjoyment,  or 
suflfering,  when  separated  from  the  body, 
and  this  in  a  degree  far  superior  to  any 
thing  of  which  it  was  capable  while  it  re- 
mained united  to  it,  clogged  and  fettered 
by  corporeal  organs. 

This  argument,  however,  is  fallacious  in 
the  extreme.   To  affirm  that  man  is  a  com- 
pound being,  consisting  of  two  substances, 
called  body  and  soul,  totally  distinct  from 
each  other,  and  not  having  one  property  in 
common,  is  a  bold,  grattdtous  assumptumi 
without  the  shadow  of  proof,  and  contra- 
dictory to  all  the  phenomena  of  human 
nature.     But,  on  the  other  hand,  to  affirm 
that  the  soul,  or  thinking  principle,  is  itself 
material,  or  that  it  is  the  natural  and  ne- 
cessary result  of  certain  organizations  of 
material  substance,  though  this  language 
has  been  used  by  very  great  philosophers, 
appears  to  me  to  be  incorrect  and  errone- 
ous.     In  truth,  the  principle  of  thought, 
and  that    combination  of  principles-  or 
powers  which  excites  sensible  ideas  in  the 
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mind,  to  which  we  give  the  name  of  matter, 
bear  no  resemblance  to  each  other,  nor  is 
it  possible  to  discern  any  affinity  between 
them.  To  say,  therefore,  that  mind  is  mat- 
ter, or  that  it  consists  of  any  combination, 
or  organization  of  particles  of  matter,  is  as 
incorrect  as  to  affirm  that  a  plane  figure  is 
a  sohd,  or  that  a  circle  is  a  cube.  In  truth, 
all  that  we  know  concerning  the  affinity 
of  mind  and  matter,  amounts  to  this,  and 
no  more,  namely,  that  matter  exists  in  a 
thousand  forms  without  thought;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  as  far  as  our .  observation 
goes,  that  thought,,  or  perception,  or  the 
power  of  thinking,  though  it  be  not  mat- 
ter, though  it  be  not  organization,  yet  it 
never  exists,  and  therefore  we  conclude, 
that  in  human  beings  it  never  can  exist 
without  an  organization  similar  to  that  of 
the  brain,  in  combination  with  the  princi- 
ple of  life.  To  maintain,  therefore,  that 
thought  either  does  exist,  or  that  in  human 
beings  it  ever  can  exist  without  being  con- 
nected with  an  organical  living  substance 
analogous  to  the  brain,  is  to  assert  what 
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can  never  be  proved,  and  what  contradicts 
the  most  obvious  facts,  if  any  one  should 
ask,  v^hat  then  becomes  of  the  principle  of 
thought  in  the  state  of  death,  or  after  the 
decomposition  of  the  brain,  the  only  an- 
swer which  can  be  given,  is,  that  we  know 
nothing  about  it.  But  our  ignorance  does 
not  prove  that  the  principle  of  thought 
may  not  exist  under  the  protecting  care  of 
omnipotence,  and,  that  it  may  not  again, 
when  united  to  an  organized  substance,  be 
restored  to  the  full  exercise  of  all  its  powers. 
Or,  in  other  words,  it  is  not  impossible  for 
God  to  raise  the  dead  !* 

*  It  is  extremely  difficult,  upon  a  subject  so  abstruse, 
to  avoid  being  misrepresented  by  those  wbo  ^ifher  can- 
not or  will  not  understand.  The  ignorant  and  tha  ma^ 
lignant  are  alike  disposed  to  raise  the  absurd  and  offen- 
sive clamour  of  materialism  against  those  who  assert  the 
plainest  of  all  possible  truths,  that  there  is  no  reason 
to  believe  that  the  principle  of  thotight  in  human 
beings  can  act  in  a  state  of  separation  from  such  an 
organization  as  the  brain.  By  which  chaige  they 
mean  to  imply,  what  no  one  in  his  senses  ever  did  or 
could  believe,  namely,  that  the  power  of  thinking, 
which  is  essentially  active,  is  the  property  of  gross, 
solid,  inert  matter,  and  they  plume  themselves  mightily, 
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If^  however,  it  should  even  be  admitted 
that  a  soul,  or  thinking  substance,  exists  in 

and  fancy  that  thej  have  obtained  a  wondrous  triumph, 
when  they  have  shewn,  what  nobody  ever  denied,  that 
such  matter  and  such  spirit  are  incompatible  sub- 
stances, and  that  a  quality  essentially  active  cannot 
belongs  to  a  substance  essentially  inactive.  And  charm- 
ed with  this  profound  demonstration,  thej  take  great 
credit  for  this  supposed  victory,  amonjj^  the  multitude 
who  know  as  little  as  themselves. 

This  however  is  not  the  correct  state  of  the  question. 
It  is  agreed  by  all,  that  human  knowledge  extends  only 
to  the  properties  of  things,  and  to  the  co-existence  of 
different  properties  in  the  same  substance;  but  that 
substance,  or  the  substratum  in  which  these  properties 
inhere,  or  the  cause  or  power  which  combines  these 
properties  together,  is  utterly  beyond  the  sphere  of  hu- 
man knowledge.    It  has  likewise  been  inferred  from 
the  discoveries  of  P.  Boscovich,  Mitchell,  and  others, 
thftt  matter  is  permeable,  and  in  fajct,  that  all  its  pro* 
perties  are  active,  and  reducible  to  diflerent  modes  of 
attraction  and  repulsion.    That  mattei[  may  exist  in  a 
thousand  different  modes  unconnected  with  thought,  is 
evident.    But  when  these  powers  are  so  organized  as 
to  constitute  brain,  or  what  is  to  us  the  same  thing,  to 
excite  in  our  minds  the  sensation  of  that  organization, 
exj^rienoe  teaches  that  perception  is  combined  with  it. 
In  what  way,  or  accqrdinig  tp,  what  law,  we  pretend  not 
to  explain.    We  know  the  fact  and  nothing  more.    If 
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man,  which  is  distinct  and  separable  from 
the  body,  it  still  remains  to  be  proved  that 
this  substance  possesses  a  capacity  of 
thought  and  activity  in  a  state  of  separa- 
tion from  it.  The  affirmative  of  this  propo- 
sition has  often  been  asserted,  and  is  cur- 
rently believed,  but  it  is  utterly  incapable 
of  proof;  and  is  opposed  by  all  facts  and 
appearances  which  fall  under  our  observa- 
tion. Sensations  are  acquired  solely  by 
the  medium  of  corporeal  organs ;  and  ac- 
tion is  performed  solely  through  the  in- 
strumentality of  the  nerves  and  muscles ; 
what  right  then  can  any  one  have  to  con- 

it  be  asked  how  these  powers  can  exist,  or  coexist  with- 
out a  substance  in  which  they  may  inhere  ?  I  answer, 
the  subject  is  beyond  the  sphere  of  human  knowledge, 
as  much  as  the  objects  of  a  sixth  sense.  Our  knowledlge 
is  limited  to  &cts,  it  extends  not  to  substances  or  modes 
of  combination;  and  with  this  ignorance  we  must  be 
content.  This  acknowledgment  of  ignorance  I  prefer 
to  Dr.  Priestley's  solution,  who,  explaining  thd  active 
power  of  matter  as  energies  of  Deity,  seems  to  reduce 
every  thing  which  exists  to  Gtod  and  his  energies,  which 
appears  to  me  to  terminate  in  pantheism. — Sec  Dr. 
Priestley s  Essays  upon  Materiatismj  and  kU  Caninh 
versy  with  Dr.  Price  upon  the  subject. 
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elude,  that  either  of  these  operations  can 
be  performed  independently  of  an  organic 
structure.  If,  in  the  present  state,  it  is  an 
acknowledged  fact,  that  the  soul  cannot 
see  without  the  eye,  nor  hear  without  the 
ear,  what  ground  can  there  possibly  be  to 
conclude,  that  the  soul,  when  separate 
from  the  body,  will  be  all  eye,  all  ear,  all 
sense,  all  life  and  activity.  We  may  fancy 
what  we  please,  and  we  may  give  what 
credit  we  please  to  our  own  fancies,  and  to 
those  of  other  speculative  and  ingenious 
men :  but  there  is  no  fact  in  nature  which 
will  warrant  the  conclusion,  that  the  think- 
ing and  percipient  principle,  whatever  it 
be,  which,  combined  with  the  body,  con- 
stitutes the  man,  is  capable  of  thought  or 
action  in  a  separate  and  naked  state.  Of 
this  fact,  the  most  judicious  advocates  of 
the  doctrine  of  an  immaterial  soul  are  so 
perfectly  sensible,  that  they  maintain  that 
the  soul  is  in  a  state  of  profound  sleep, 
and  totally  destitute  of  thought,  in  the  long 
interval  between  death  and  the  resurrec- 
tion :  not  being  aware,  as  it  should  seem, 
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that  they  thereby  involve  themselves  in 
difficulties  precisely  similar  to  those  which 
they  so  triumphantly  charge  upon  the  op- 
posite scheme,  namely,  that  the  combina- 
tion of  two  unthinking  substances  produces 
thought. 

But,  be  it  further  admitted,  that  the  soul 
is  not  only  a  substance  distinct  from  the 
body,  but  that,  contrary  to  all  experience 
and  analogy,  it  retainsr  the  capacity  of  per* 
eeption  and  action  in  a  state  of  separation 
from  it ;  it  still  remains  to  be  proved,  that 
an  immaterial  being,  as  such,  is  naturally 
and  necessarily  incorruptible  and  immor- 
tal. By  experience  we  know  that  mate- 
rial substances,  when  deprived  of  life,  be- 
come subject  to  certain  processes  of  de- 
composition and  dissolution ;  and  what  rea- 
son have  we  to  believe  that  immaterial  sub- 
stances are  not  liable  to  a  similar  law.  I 
will  venture  to  pronounce,  that  all  which 
philosophers  talk  of  the  natural  incorrupti- 
bility and  indiscerpibility  of  immaterial 
substance,  is  nothing  but  pompous  igno- 
rance and  unmeaning  jargon.     If  there  be 
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such  a  thiag  existing  as  immatefial  swkh 
stance  we  know  it  not :  nor  are  we  in  the 
least  degree  acquainted  with  its  nature  and 
properties,  or  the  laws  by  which  it  is  go- 
verned. Let  us  confess  our  ignorance,  and 
not  pretend  to  know  what  we  have  not  fa* 
culties  to  explore.  For  any  thing  which 
the  greatest  and  wisest  philosopher  can 
prove  to  the  contrary,  immaterial  sub- 
stance may  be  naturally  more  frail,  more 
corruptible,  more  perishable,  than  material, 
and  may  be  equally  dependent  upon  exter- 
nal support  The  truth  is^  that  we  know 
nothing  about  it,  oor  have  we  the  means  of 
attaining  any  information  upon  the  subject. 
And,  if  we  have  sense  to  know  our  own 
ignorance,  and  honesty  to  confess  it,  we 
shall  be  ready  to  acknowledge  that  we 
have  no  medium  from  which  we  can  draw 
any  conclusion  in  the  case. 

Of  one  thing  we  are  fully  assured :  that 
it  is  equally  in  the  power  of  God  to  anni- 
hilate an  inmiaterial,  or  to  immortalize  a 
material  being :  He  is  the  sole  arbiter  of 
life  and  death.     And  the  only  hope  which 
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unassisted  reason  can  afford  of  a  future  life, 
must  rest  wholly  upon  the  evidence  we 
possess,  that  it  is  the  will  of  the  Sovereign 
Maker  and  Lord  of  all,  that  we  shall  exist 
hereafter,  and  not  upon  any  metaphysical 
and  unintelligible  subtleties,  concerning  the 
nature  of  the  human  soul. 

If  God  wills  it,  we  shall  exist  and  be 
happy  in  the  life  to  come  :  for  why  should 
it  seem  a  thing  incredible  to  us  that  God 
should  raise  the  dead?  And  God  forbid 
that  I  should  be  understood  as  asserting 
that  he  has  left  this  important  conclusion 
wholly  without  evidence,  even  where  the 
light  of  revelation  hath  not  yet  dawned. 
If  there  be  a  future  reward  for  the  righte- 
ous, and  a  just  judgment  reserved  for  the 
wicked,  the  index  of  nature,  if  properly 
attended  to,  will  be  found  to  point  towards 
this  interesting  and  momentous  consumma- 
tion. And  this  inquiry,  if  carefully  pur- 
sued, will  beautifully  illustrate  the  wisdom 
and  goodness  of  God  in  his  moral  dispensa* 
tions  to  mankind. 

In  the  mean  time,  we  thankful  ly  acknow- 
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ledge  that  it  is  the  gospel  of  Jesus,  and 
that  alone,  which  dispels  the  impenetrable 
cloud,  and  diflfuses  a  glorious  radiance  over 
the  vale  of  death.  This  is  that  precious 
corner  stone,  that  sure  foundation,  upon 
which  rests  the  hope  of  an  immortal  ex- 
istence; and  none  who  build  upon  it  shaU 
be  disapppointed. 


SERMON  XX. 

A  COMPARISON  BETWEEN  THE  PRECEDING  AND 
THE    PRESENT    AGE    WITH    RESPECT    TO    THE 

.  ENCOURAGEMENT  GIVEN  TO  THEOU>GICAI«  IN- 
QUIRY. 


£CCLBSIA8TBS,    YII.    10. 

Saj/  not  thoUy  what  is  the  cause  that  the  former  days 
were  better  than  these  ?  for  thou  dost  not  inquire  xmsely 
concerning  this. 


It  is  a  just  remark  of  the  celebrated  Lord 
Bacon,  ''  that  remote  antiquity  was  the 
childhood  of  the  world :  that  the  present 
times  are  the  ancient  times  when  the  world 
is  ancient,  and  not  those  which  we  account 
ancient  by  a  computation  backward  from 
ourselves."*  To  talk  therefore  as  some  per- 
sons do  of  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors,  as 
though  their  judgment  in  all  cases  were  in- 
fallible, and  their  plans  and  systems  inca- 

*  Bacon  on  the  Advancement  of  Learnings,  p.  63, 
Mallet's  edit. 
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pable  of  improvement,  would  be,  in  the  esti- 
mation of  this  prince  of  philosophers,  much 
the  same  as  for  a  man  to  talk  of  the  wis- 
dom of  his  childhood,  and  to  refuse  to  pro- 
fit by  age  and  experience. 

Such  likewise  appears  to  have  been  the 
judgment  of  Solomon.  "  Say  not  thou, 
what  is  the  cause  that  the  former  days  were 
better  than  these,  for  thou  dost  not  in- 
quire wisely  concerning  this.*'  To  inquire 
how  it  comes  to  pass  that  former  days  were 
wiser  and  better  than  the  present,  is  to  sup- 
pose that  they  were  actually  wiser  and 
better,  and  till  this  fact  is  ascertained,  which 
is  by  tio  means  probable,  and  ought  not  to 
be  assumed,  it  is  certainly  unwise  to  in- 
quire into  the  cause. 

It  is  however  equally,  if  not  more  erro- 
neous, to  reject  principles  and  customs  for 
no  other  reason  than  because  they  were 
transmitted  to  us  from  our  forefathers,  and 
to  adopt  novelties  in  theory  or  practice, 
merely  because  they  are  novelties.  How 
absurd  and  contemptible  would  it  appear, 
in  a  person  just  arrived  at  maturity,  to  dis- 
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card  at  once  all  the  principles/ customs, 
and  habits  in  which  he  had  been  educated* 
not  because  he  had  discovered  them  to  be 
erroneous  or  pernicious,  but  merely  from  a 
love  of  novelty  and  singularity.  Reason 
should  judge  in  all.  And  the  rule  of  wis- 
dom is  to  retain  the  principles,  the  cus- 
toms, and  the  systems  of  our  ancestors,  till 
they  are  proved  to  be  erroneous  or  de- 
fective, and  till  it  appiears  that  modem  wis- 
dom, availing  itself  of  the  experience  of 
former  times,  is  enabled  to  improve  upon 
the  attainments  of  past  ages  and  genera- 
tions. In  this  case  the  folly  would  be  as 
great  to  adhere  obstinately  to  the  obsolete 
principles  and  practices  of  our  progenitors, 
as  it  would  be  in  a  man  to  retain  the  toys 
and  follies  of  a  child.  "  Antiquity,'*  says 
the  same  enUghtened  philosopher  whom  I 
have  before  quoted,  "deserves  that  reve- 
rence that  men  should  make  a  stand  there- 
upon, and  discover  what  is  the  best  way ; 
but,  when  the  discovery  is  well  taken,  then 
to  make  progression/'* 

*  BaooD,  ibid. 
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In  the  following  discourse  I  propose  to 
state  the  various  circumstances  which  oc- 
cur in  the  present  age,  to  encourage  or 
impede  the  progress  of  theological  inquiry, 
and   the    attainment  of  religious    know- 
ledge ;  from  which  it  will  appear,  that  al- 
though in  some  respects  former  times  were 
much  better  than  the  present,  yet  that  they 
were  not  so  upon  the  whole.     And,  in  con- 
clusion, we  may  direct  our  attention  to  the 
duties  "wh^ch  are  peculiarly  incumbent  upon 
those  who,  in  these  circumstances,  are  de- 
sirous of  approving  themselves  Che  sincere 
lovers  of  truth  and  virtue,  and  the  faith- 
ful disciples  of  Him  who  came  into  the 
world  to  bear  witness  to  the  truth,  and 
who  suffered  upon  the  cross  to  confirm  his 
testimony. 

The  great  bar  to  religious,  inquiry,  and 
to  the  progress  of  religious  knowledge  in 
the  present  age,  is  that  spirit  of  indifference 
which  pervades  the  upper  classes  of  so- 
ciety, by  which  I  mean  the  fashionable 
and  the  learned,  whose  influence  upon  the 

2  H 
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inferior  orders  is  inconceivably  great  and 
commanding. 

Of  these  classes  a  very  considerable  pro- 
portion are  zealously  attached  to  what  they 
are  pleased  to  call  the  doctrines  of  the  re- 
formation, by  which  they  commonly  mean 
those  errors  of  the  antichristian  church 
which  the  early  reformers  left  untouched. 
These  are  not  the  persons  to  whom  1  al- 
lude. Nor  yet  those  who  discard  revealed 
religion  altogether.  I  refer  to  those  per- 
sons in  the  upper  classes  of  society,  who, 
from  education  or  conviction,  are  sincere 
believers  in  the  divine  authority  of  the 
Christian  revelation,  but  who  think  it  of 
little  consequence  whether  their  system  of 
faith  agrees  or  disagrees  with  the  doctrine 
of  the  New  Testament.  Or,  if  firom  in- 
quiry or  otherwise,  they  have  adopted  a 
rational  and  correct  theory  of  religion,  are 
indifferent  to  the  public  profession  of  it, 
and  do  not  think  it  in  any  degree  incum- 
bent upon  them  to  diffuse  the  light  which 
they  possess.  They  have  no  desire  to  pro* 
mote  the  success  of  right  principles,  so  that 
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for  any  thing  they  would  do  to  prevent  it, 
the  world  might  still  remain  in  ignorance, 
and  the  Christian  religion  might  still  con- 
timie  encumbered  with  a  mass  of  error 
which  disfigures  its  beauty,  and  impedes 
its  progress.  And  it  is  well  if  they  ab- 
stain firom  censuring  and  positively  dis* 
couraging  those,  who,  from  a  sense  of  duty, 
are  labouring  to  clear  the  vineyard  of  Christ 
from  the  thorns  and  briars  with  which  it  is 
infested,  and  to  render  it  more  beautiful, 
more  fragrant,  more  fruitful*  and  more 
worthy  of  its  great  proprietor. 

It  is  but  too  true,  that  in  this  respect, 
*'  former  times  were  better  than  these.'* 
In  the  last  century  freedom  of  theological 
inquiry  was  not  only  tolerated,  but  encou- 
raged, and  invited  by  the  fashion0ble  and 
the  great.  The  consort  of  the  sovereign 
who  .was  then  upon  the  throne,*  was  a 
princess,  who,  to  the  most  exalted  moral 
worth  united  a  most  enlightened  and  libe* 
ral  mind,  who  was  the  patroness  of  learn- 
ing, and  of  learned  men,  and  who  did  not 

*  Queen  Caroliiie,  the  wife  of  Gfeorge  the  Second. 
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regard  religious  and  moral  science  as  un- 
worthy of  her  notice :  who  was  an  ardent 
lover  of  truth,  an  advocate  for  fireedoni  of 
inquiry,  and  a  friend  to  reformation  in  the 
church:  who  respected  learning  and  vir- 
tue, whether  within  or  without  the  pale  of 
the  establishment,  and  was  the  protectress 
of  those  who  were  persecuted  for  conscience 
sake. 

In  such  times  it  is  not  surprising  that 
theological  inquiry  should  even  have  be- 
come  fashionable.  Under  these  auspices, 
Clarke  and  Hoadley,  Butler  and  Pearce, 
Sykes  and  Jortin,  and  many  other  illustri- 
ous names,  rose  like  a  propitious  constella- 
tion upon  the  darkened  hemisphere,  and 
shone  forth  the  ornament  and  pride  of  the 
established  church.  These  venerable  men, 
by  their  learned  and  invaluable  writings, 
promoted  Christian  knowledge  and  Chris- 
tian charity,  and  diffused  the  love  of  truth, 
and  the  spirit  of  religious  investigation. 

Nor  was  this  laudable  spirit  at  that  time 
confined  to  the  clergy  alone.  It  was  not 
then  conceived  that  professional  teachers 
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only  were  interested  in  the  progress  of  re- 
ligious   knowledge.      Gentlemen    of  the 
laity/  persons  elevated  in  rank,  and  emi- 
nent in  learning,  the  first  philosophers  and 
scholars  of  the  age,  regarded    it   as  an 
honour  to  employ  their  thoughts,   their 
tongues,   and  their  pens,   in   defence,  or 
in  explanation  of  the  Christian  doctrine. 
Locke,  the  first  of  metaphysicians,  and  the 
father  of  rational  criticism ;  Newton,  the 
greatest  of  philosophers ;  Hartley,  an  emi- 
nent physician,  the  profound  investigator 
of  the  human  mind,  and  many  others^  were 
all  diligent  inquirers  afler  Christian  truth, 
and  zealous  promoters  of  liberal  investiga- 
tion.    Even  the  learned  profession  of  the 
law  exhibited  its  venerable  chief,*  as  the 
industrious  and  liberal  inquirer  into  Chris- 
tian antiquity.     And  the  exalted  rank  of 
nobility  produced  the  honourable  names  of 

*  Sir  Peter  King,  Lord  King,  Lord  High  Chancel- 
lor of  Ghreat  Britain,  who  wrote  an  admirable  and  learn- 
ed inquiry  into  the  discipline,  ftc.  of  the  primitive 
church.  To  the  above  list  might  be  added  Hopton 
Haynes,  the  friend  of  Newton,  and  Gilbert  West,  the 
friend  of  Ljrttleton. 
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Barrington  a^d  Lyttleton,  not  merely. as 
advocates  of  Christianity  in  general,  but  as 
examples  of  free  and  candid  inquiry  into  the 
contents,  and  into  the  trne  signifieation  of 
the  sacred  volume. 

in  this  particular  it  must  indeed  be  eoa<^ 
ceded,  that  the  former  times  were  better 
than  these.  With  all  due  respect  to  the 
virtuous  consort  of  the  late  reigning  sore- 
reign  «  it  will  not  be  regarded  as  a  dispa- 
ragement to  her  merits,  that  she  did  not» 
like  her  illustrious  predecessor,  profess  to  be 
the  friend  of  theological  discussion,  or  the 
advocate  of  reformation  in  the  churdL 
For,  if  we  inquire  after  the  Clarkes,  the 
Hoadleys,  and  the  Jortins  of  the  present 
day,  where  are  they  to  be  found?  To  the 
classical  learning,  the  polished  manners, 
and  the  moral  decorum  of  the  established 
clergy,  it  would  be  invidious  to  deny  the 
just  tribute  of  applause.  But^  as  to  what 
respects  theological  inquiry,  are- there  not 
some  in-  elevated  station  who  set  their  faces 
against  all  discussion  ?   Are  there  not  others 

*  Queen  Charlotte,  the  consort  of  George  the  Third. 
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who  strangely  commit  themaelvea  as  advo- 
cates of  an  obsolete  system^  which  origi- 
nated in  the  darkest  ages  ?  And  are  there 
not  some,  who,  to  the  astonishment  of  the 
world,  publicly  resist  the  circulation  of 
the  bible,  at  least  without  the  antidote  of 
the  common  prayer-book  ?  O,  ever-me- 
morable, ever-honoured  names  of  Ridley, 
Hooper, Latimer^and  Granmer,  what  would 
you  have  thought,  and  how  would  you 
have  felt,  could  you  have  foreseen  the  ob- 
struction which  would  be  given  in  a  suc- 
ceeding age  by  Protestant  prelates,  and  a 
Protestant  clergy,  to  the  diffusion  of  that 
sacred  volume,  to  the  publication  of  which 
your  labours  had  been  so  zealously  and  suc- 
cessfully devoted,  and  your  attachment  to 
which  you  sealed  with  your  blood ! 

And,  even  among  the  non-conforming 
clergy,  and  particularly  those  who  are  most 
learned  and  best  informed,  who,  being  free 
firom  the  restraints  of  an  establishment, 
might  naturally  be  expected  to  speak  truth 
without  any  reserve,  how  few  are  there  who 
teach  the  Christian  doctrine  clearly  and 
fully,  or  who  contribute  in  any  cohsider- 
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able  degree  to  disentangle  truth  from  error. 
How  frequently  do  they  content  themselves 
with  knowing  the  truth  without  commu- 
nicating it  to  others?  with  pleading  the 
cause  of  religious  liberty,  while  they  sel- 
dom exercise  that  liberty  to  its  proper  ex- 
tent?   How  often  do  they  satisfy  them- 
selves with  vague  and  ambiguous  expres- 
sions which  tickle  the  ear  of  the  prejudiced 
and  the  uninformed,  but  which  contribute 
nothing  towards  the  advancement  of  reli- 
gious knowledge :  challenging  perhaps  the 
praise  of  moderation  for  that  which  is  little 
better  than  ignorance  or  indolence,  or  cul- 
pable timidity  :  not  without  an  occasional 
sarcasm  upon  those  who  regard  it  as  an 
imperative  duty,  not  only  to  learn,  but  to 
teach.     But,  while  I  regret  the  conduct,  I 
desire  not  to  appear  as  the  accuser  of  my 
brethren.     Let  every  one  act  as  he  con- 
scientiously judges  to  be  his  duty,  regard- 
less of  human  censure  or  applause.    The 
day  is  coming  when  every  man's  work  shall 
be  put  to  the  proof:  for  that  day  may  we 
all  be  prepared. 
But,  as  to  those  persons  who  are  not  of 
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the  clerical  profession,  it  would  be  regard- 
ed as  an  extraordinary  phenomenon  in  the 
present  day  if  any  such  person  should  em- 
ploy his  pen  upon  theological  topics.     It 
would  create  a  sort  of  shock  to  the  public 
feeling,  as  though  he  had  stepped  out  of  th6 
line  of  bis  profession,  and  would  be  re- 
garded as  an  impropriety  similar  to  that  of 
a  theologian  writing  upon  law,  or  a  mecha- 
nic upon  medicine :  so  that  if  a  man  of 
thought  and  inquiry  should  by  chance  be 
inclined  to  publish  upon  a  theological  ques- 
tion, he  would  find  it  expedient  to  screen 
himself  from  reproach  by  writing  anony- 
mously, or  sheltering  himself  under  a  ficti- 
tious name.     So  did  not  the  Lockes  and 
the  Lyttletons  of  a  former  age,  and  why 
should  they?     The  religion  of  Jesus  is 
equally  interesting  to  all.    It  is  the  duty  of 
all,  and  not  of  the  priest  only,  to  read,  to 
examine,  and  to  judge.    And  the  talent 
given  is  not  to  be  tied  up  in  a  napkin  and 
buried  in  the  ground,  nor  is  the  candle 
lighted  to  be  put  under  a  bushel. 
The  present  is  an  age  of  reading,  of  learn- 
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ingt  and  of  philosophical  research  :  it  is  a 
curious  and  inquisitive  age :  it  seeks  after 
all  truthi  but  moral  truths  and  intellectual 
truth,  and  theological  truth.  Against  those 
the  most  interesting!  and  the  most  useful 
of  all  truths,  it  wilfully  shuts  its  eyes,  and 
peremptorily  refuses  to  admit  the  light. 

In  this  age  and  nation  reading  societies 
and  reading  institutions  are  without  num- 
ber. But,  from  most  of  these,  those  works 
are  expressly  excluded  which  would  teach 
them  to  re^d  the  scriptures  with  discern- 
ment and  understanding. 

Classical  literature  is  now  in  the  highest 
repute:  on  many  accounts  deservedly  so. 
And  the  scholars  of  the  present  day,  in  ele- 
gance of  taste,  in  depth  of  learning,  and 
in  accuracy  of  criticism,  far  surpass  their 
predecessors.  But,  where  is  the  scholar 
who,  like  the  Lowths  and  Whitbys,  the 
Bensons  and  Lardners  of  a  former  age,  de- 
votes his  labours,  and  applies  his  learning 
to  the  interpretation  and  the  elucidation  of 
the  scriptures. 

It  cannot  be  denied,  that  much  and  very 
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laudable  pain$  have  been  taken  in  the  col- 
lection of  ancient  manuscripts,  in  the  col- 
lation of  various  readings,  and  in  the  cor- 
rection of  the  sacred  text.     And,  great  is 
the  obligation  of  the  Christian  world  to 
those  who  have  devoted  their  time  and  la«* 
hour  to  this  tedious  and  wearisome  investi* 
gation.    Nor  is  it  to  be  doubted  that  consi*^ 
derable  benefit  has  resulted  from  it.   In  the 
first  place,  we  are  delighted  with  the  dis- 
covery that  the  received  text  is  in  the 
main  correct.    Secondly,  we  are  pleased  to 
find  that  many  passages,  upon  which  great 
stress  has  been  laid  for  the  support  oftanti- 
ticbristian  errors,   are  palpable  forgeries, 
which  ought  to  be  discarded  from  the  ge« 
Duine  writings  of  the  apostles :  and,  finally, 
the  ardent  inquirer  into  scripture  criticism, 
is  gratified  to  learn  that  the  text  has  been 
rectified  in  many  places,  even  where  no 
important  doctrine  was  in  question.     All 
this  is  well.    And  this  by  some  is  consi- 
dered as  the  main  business  of  theology. 
Yet  nothing  can  be  more  erroneous  than 
this  supposition.    For  what  \t  a  correct 
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text,  but  the  casket  which  incloses  the 
jewel.  A  man  may  be  quite  at  home  in  all 
the  various  readings  of  the  New  Testiament, 
and  may  possess  the  greatest  critical  skill 
in  adjusting  a  disputed  text,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  may  be  totally  ignorant  of  the 
true  meaning  of  the  sacred  writings,  and 
even  an  unbeliever  in  revealed  religion. 

The  present  is  an  age  of  deep  philosophi- 
cal research ;  an  age  of  astonishing  disco- 
veries in  every  branch  of  natural  science. 
Bacon,  and  even  Newton,  if  they  were  per- 
mitted to  revisit  this  world,  would  stand 
amazed  at  the  number,  the  brilliancy,  and 
the  importance  of  the  discoveries  which 
have  been  made  since  their  times,  by  those 
enlightened  and  indefatigable  inquirers 
after  truth,  who  have  trod  the  path  which 
their  transcendant  genius  first  traced  out. 
And  we  have  known  philosophers  who 
were  lovers  of  moral  and  revealed  truth : 
philosophers  of  the  first  rank,  in  whose  esti- 
mation the  study  of  philosophy  was  se- 
condary to  that  of  Christianity ;  who  pur- 
sued their  discoveries  in  the  worl^  of  na- 
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ture  chiefly,  in  order  to  make  way  for,  and 
to  gain  attention  to  still  more  important 
discoveries  in  the  volume  of  revelation:  and 
who  set  a  far  higher  value  upon  their  suc- 
cess in  purifying  the  doctrine  of  Christ  from 
the  dross  of  error,  than  upon  those  original 
and  brilliant  discoveries  by  which  their 
names  were  blazoned  through  the  whole 
civilized  world.  To  these  Christian  philo- 
sophers the  lovers  of  truth  m  the  present 
day  owe  unspeakable  obligations.  But 
where  are  thev  now  ?  and  what  successors 
have  they  left  ?  Not,  indeed^  that  modern 
philosophy  is  altogether  at  variance  with 
rational  Christianity.  I  am  happy  in  be- 
ing assured  of  the  contrary.  There  are 
some,  there  are  I  trust  many,  who  being 
deeply  versed  in  philosophical  learning,  and 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  powers  of 
nature,  and  the  discoveries  of  art,  and  who 
being  held  in  the  highest  estimation  for  ta- 
lent and  science,  regard  the  title  of  Chris- 
tian as  more  honourable  still ;  and  who  he- 
sitate not  upon  every  proper  occasion  to 
avow  their  attachment  to  the  doctrine  of 
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revelation.  But  this  is  not  universaL  And 
it  may  still  be  asked  whether  philosophers 
in  general,  whether  those  highly  respectable 
oieo,  to  whose  inquisitive  spirit,  and  to 
whose  penetrating  genius  the  world  is  so 
much  indebted  fpr  those  various  improve- 
ments which  distinguish  and  exalt  the  pra- 
sent  age,  and  who  encourage  inquiry  into 
all  o^her  matters^  ever  direct  their  atten^ 
tion  tQi  or  encourage  the  investigation  oi\ 
that  most  important  of  all  subjects,  tl^?  phi*- 
losophy  of  Christianity,  the  discoveries  of 
divine  revelation. 

The  fact  is  but  too  evident  Rational 
Christianity  is  out  of  fashion  with  the  learn* 
ed  and  the  great.  Much  more  so  than  it 
was  a  century  ago.  And  their  example  has 
a  baneful  influence  upon  the  inferior  orders 
of  society,  and  produces  in  many  a  fatal 
indifference  to  revealed  religion^  In  this 
respect  it  cannot  be  disguised  that  former 
days  were  better  than  .these.  And  this  in* 
difference  to  religion  is  the  main  discourage* 
ment  to  theological  inquiry  in  tlM'  present 
age. 
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I  hasten  now.  Secondly,  to  state  those 
circumstances  which  contribute  to  coun- 
tervail this  disadvantage,  and  to  encourage 
the  pursuit  of  religious  knowledge,  and  the 
study  of  the  holy  scriptures. 

These  are  principally  two:  the  posses- 
sion of  religious  liberty, — and  the  increased 
attention  of  the  middle  classes  of  society  to 
religious  subjects. 

First,  The  state  of  religious  liberty  in 
the  united  empire  is  far  from  being  perfect, 
but  it  is  in  a  course  of  growing,  and  acce* 
lerated  improvement.  It  is  not  long  since 
the  Act  of  Toleration  was  revised,  and  con- 
siderably  extended  by  the  wisdom  and  U- 
berality  of  the  legislature.  Nevertheless, 
in  some  important  articles  it  was  left  very 
incomplete.  A  cruel  statute  which,  if  it 
had  been  put  in  force,  would  have  banished 
Locke  from  his  country,  would  have  de- 
prived Clarke  of  his  ecclesiastical  prefer* 
ment,  and  would  have  consigned  Newton 
to  a  dungeon,  was  left  unrepealed*  But 
such  is  the  rapid  progress  of  truth  and  firee^ 
dom,  which  glance  like  lightning  through 
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the  moral  hemisphere,  that  this  barbarous 
statute  is  now  repealed.  And  it  is  worthy 
of  observation,  as  a  fact  which  illustrates  in 
a  very  high  degree  the  increasing  liberality 
of  the  times,  that  the  very  same  measure 
which  has  lately  been  carried  without  any 
opposition,  was  introduced,  twenty  years 
before,  by  the  most  enlightened  statesman 
of  the  age;  and  though  it  was  supported 
with  all  the  commanding  energy  of  truth, 
of  argument,  and  of  eloquence,  it  was  over- 
ruled and  lost,  in  consequence  of  the  con- 
tracted views  of  those  who  then  possessed 
the  powers  of  government. 

This  spirit  of  toleration,  I  would  rather 
say,  of  religious  liberty,  is  the  glory  of  the 
present  age,  and  is  the  characteristic  excel- 
lence of  the  illustrious  House  of  Bruns- 
wick. In  the  last  century,  the  learned  sind 
honest  Whiston  was  expelled  from  his  pro- 
fessorship, and  the  equally  learned  and 
pious  Emlyn  was  committed  to  a  gaol,  for 
venturing  publicly  to  assert  the  unrivalled 
supremacy,  and  the  sole  worship  of  the  God 
fiind  Father  of  Jesus  Christ.     At  present, 
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the  advocates  of  the  same  obnoxious  doo- 
trine  teach  it  in  the  most  open  and  explicit 
manner,  without  reserve,  and  without  fear, 
being  placed  under  the  protection  of  the 
law.  This  is  indeed  a  privilege  peculiar 
to  the  present  times,  which  cannot  be  too 
highly  prized,  and  for  which  we  cannot  be 
sufficiently  thankful.  And  the  consequence 
is,  that  numbers  who  would  not  otherwise 
have  heard  the  doctrine,  are  now  the  dis- 
ci pies  and  professors  of  the  primitive  uid 
apostolic  feith. 

Secondly,  It  is  a  circumstance,  most 
highly  favourable  to  theological  inquiry, 
and  to  the  progress  of  uncorrupted  Chris- 
tianity in  the  present  age,  that  although 
rdigious  discussion,  and  the  public  pro- 
fession of  unpopular  truth,  have  wholly 
ceased  to  be  patronized  by  fashion,  and,  in 
a  great  measure,  by  learning  and  philoso- 
phy ;  they  have  been  taken  up  with  pro- 
portionate zeal,  and  upon  the  best  princi- 
ples, by  great  numbers  of  tibat  truly  re- 
spfictable  class  of  society,  which  is  equally 
removed  from  the  tyranny  of  fashion,  the 
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pride  of  literature,  and  the  depression  of 
poverty.  This  middle  rank  in  the  social 
order,  equally  remote  from  its  opposite  and 
hazardous  extremes,  this  truly  independent 
class  of  mankind,  who  have  a  spirit  to  think 

« 

as  they  please,  and  to  speak  as  they  think ;  to 
judge  for  themselves  in  the  great  concerns 
of  religion,  and  to  profess  in  public  the  sin- 
cere convictions  of  their  heart,  without  fear 
of  being  injured  in  their  circumstances,  or 
shunned  by  their  acquaintance;  turning 
their  back  with  retorted  scorn  upon  those 
who  turn  their  back  upon  them  for  reso- 
lutely  following  the  dictates  of  conscience: 
these  are  the  persons  who  have  of  late  years 
directed  their  attention  to  religious  inquiry, 
who  are  willing  to  pursue  evidence  whither- 
soever it  leads ;  who  have  discovered  and 
discarded  many  of  the  most  prominent 
errors  of  Christian  doctrine ;  who  feel  the 
benefit  of  religious  knowledge;  whp  re^ 
joice  in  it  as  their  chief  treiEisure ;  who  are 
still  thirsting  after  greater  attainments ;  and 
who  are  gratefully  attentive  to  those  who 
are  willing  to  communicate,  as  far  as  hes  in 
their  power.  Christian  instruction. 
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Though  the  majority  of  this  most  virtu- 
ous and  most  respectable  class  of  mankind 
are,  as  it  would  be  natural  to  expect,  firmlj'^ 
attached  to  old  prejudices,  and  to,  popular 
opinions,  yet,  never  since  the  reformation, 
has  there  been  so  great  a  number  disposed 
to  think,  to  inquire,  to  judge,  and  to  act 
agreeably  to  their  convictions,  as  there  is 
at  present.  And,  in  this  important  respect, 
the  present  age  far  excels  that  which  pre- 
ceded it,  and  is  far  more  favourable  to  the 
progress  of  truth. 

What  then,  under  these  circumstances, 
is  the  duty  of  those  who  profess  to  believe 
in  the  Christian  religion  ? 

If,  indeed,  the  Christian  doctrine  is  a 
fable  which  will  not  bear  examination ;  if 
its  threatenings  are  a  delusion,  and  its  pro- 
mises are  a  dream;  let  us  at  once  renounce 
it :  or,  if  there  be  no  expectation  of  a  future 
life,  let  us  profess  Christianity  in  that  form 
which  will  be  best  adapted  to  advance  our 
secular  interest  Why  should  we  expose 
ourselves  to  reproach  and  inconvenience  by 
opposition  to  established  opinions,  when  we 

•       •/ 
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have  notbing  better  to  substitute  in  their 

place. 

But  this,  my  brethren,  is  not  our  persoap 
sion.  God  forbid  that  it  should  be  so.  We 
firmly  believe  that  the  Christian  doctrine 
is  a  revelation  from  heaven :  that  Jesus  is 
a  teacher  sent  from  God :  and  that  with 
him  alone  are  the  words  of  eternal  life. 

Can  it  then  be  a  doubt  in  the  mind  of 
any  considerate  person,  of  any  serious  be- 
liever in  the  divine  mission  of  Jesus  Christ, 
that  it  is  an  object  of  prime  importance  to 
receive  bis  doctrine  in  the  purest  form ;  and 
to  discard  every  principle  which  is  foreign 
to  its  nature ;  and  especially  every  thing 
which  is  contradictory  to  its  spirit  ? 

The  fact  is,  that  all  Christians,  of  all  de- 
nominations, agree  in  all  that  is  essential  to 
the  Christian  religion.  But  the  great  body 
of  professing  Christians  have  so  involved 
truth  in  error,  that  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  discover  and  to  extricate  the  pure  and 
simple  doctrine  of  Christianity,  from  the 
immense  mass  of  corruptions  with  whieb 
it  is  confounded,  and  by  which  it  is  dis- 
figured, and  almost  overwhelmed. 
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The  reformers  have  done  much,  but  they 
could  not  da  every  thing.  Much  still  re* 
mains  to  be  done  to  purify  the  doctrine  of 
Christ  from  the  anti-ehristian  errors  which 
are  blended  with  it:  and  they  are  little 
worthy  of  the  benefit  which  they  derive 
from  the  labours  of  preceding  reformers^ 
who  are  unwilling  to  contribute  what  lies 
in  their  power  to  the  progress  of  truth* 

Many  talk  as  if  the  differences  of  opinion 
among  Christians  were  merely  speculative. 
And,  if  they  were  so,  truth  would  still  be 
desirable,  and  well  deserving  the  trouble  of 
investigation.  The  Ptolemaic  system  of 
the  world  was  a  speculative  error ;  but 
who  does  not  feel  himself  obliged  to  the 
great  philosopher  who  discovered  and  re- 
vealed the  truth  ? 

But  errors  in  religion  are  not  merely 
speculative.  More  or  less  they  affect  the 
practice.  And  though  their  influence  may 
be  counteracted,  and  happily  is  so  in  many 
instances,  it  is  nevertheless  an  obvious  and 
undeniable  fact,  that  those  churches  which 
are  most  erroneous  in  doctrine,  have  com- 
monly been  most  corrupt  in  practice. 
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Let  none,  therefore,  be  discouraged  from 
the  indispensable  duty  of  seeking  diligently 
after  revealed  truth,  and  acting  fearlessly 
up  to  their  conviction.    Their  temporal  in- 
terest,   perhaps,   may  suffer.      The  world 
may  scoff.     Their  mistaken  brethren  may 
condemn.    By  some  they  may  be  denounc- 
ed as  heretical:    by  others  they  may  be 
avoided  as  singular.    But  let  them  steadily 
pursue  their  course  :  supported  by  the  tes- 
timony of  an  approving  conscience ;  and 
calmly  appealing  to  the  decision  of  that 
long-expected  day,  when,  to  their  unspeak- 
able delight,  and  inimortal  honour,  their 
great  and  revered  Master,  whose  doctrine 
they  have  professed,  whose  footsteps  they 
have  followed,  and  whose  cross  they  have 
taken  up,  shall  testify  before  an  assembled 
world,  that  "  He  is  not  ashamed  of  those 
who  have  not  been  ashamed  of  Him/* 


THE   END. 


J.  M'Cre«rv,  Tookr  Court, 
diAncery  Lane,  Loodoa. 
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